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1956 PRESIDENTIAL AND SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Wash ington, D.¢. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Albert Gore (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Gore (presiding) and Curtis. 

Also present: James H. Duffy, counsel: John P. Moore, special 
counsel; Sadi J. Mase, legal consultant; Andrew D. Mapes, minority 
counsel; Walter J. Bristow, Jr., professional staff member; Stephen 
Pace, Jr., staff assistant ; and Alice Clark, clerk. 

Senator Gore. The committee will come to order. 

I wish first to read a memorandum which the staff, under the super- 
vision of the special counsel, has prepared for the subcommittee. The 
subject is “Amount Expended for Political Advertising by Both Major 
Parties From September 1, 1956, Through October 7, 1956, for Both 
Television and Radio Over the Following Networks: National Broad- 
casting Co., Columbia Broadcasting System, American Broadcasting 
Co., and Mutual Broadcasting System. Also, Time Contracted or 
Spoken for From the Period Beginning October 8 and Ending 
November 6, 1956.” 

From reports made to the subcommittee by the American Broadcasting 
Co., the Columbia Broadcasting System, the National Broadcasting Co., and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, we find that the two major parties have spent 
the total sum of $796,268.48 for political advertising by both television and 
radio during the period September 1, 1956, through October 7, 1956. This 
amount includes production charges and preemption costs in addition to the 
time actually charged for. 

Of the total, the Republicans have expended $411,651.03, and the Democrats 
have expended $384,617.45. 

We find that of the total amount expended, excluding and disregarding pro- 
duction charges and preemption costs, there has been a total expenditure for 
time of $706,440.17, of which $629,774.08 has been expanded for television 
time and $76,666.09 for radio time. 

We find that total time has been reserved by both parties at an estimated 
cost, including production charges and preemption costs, of $2,179,695.55. This 
is divided between the two parties as follows: 


I ne a ceeciiuene ee ie 
I  ciicsitattintinesieranilnnigeeinistasibanmeit ialeiieniiaaeidiceninns ssaihanaianaaininiabaditins 690, 026. 87 

That ends the reading of the memorandum report from the staff 
to the subcommittee. I am sorry I didn’t have sufficient copies to 
hand to everyone. If anyone would like to have either one of those 
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figures repeated, I would be glad to repeat them, or perhaps there are 
enough copies to pass around. 

If there are no comments, the committee will hear the first witness, 
Professor Heard, of the University of North Carolina. 

Doctor, this will be a contmuation of your testimony at the last 
committee hearing, at which time you were administered the oath 
but at which time, time did not permit conclusion of your testimony. 


You may proceed to the conclusion of your prepared testimony, and 
then there will be some questions. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ALEXANDER HEARD, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—Resumed 


Dr. Hearp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Curtis, as requested by the sub- 
committee when I testified on September 10, I am presenting today 
several sets of information about campaign contributions and 
expenditures. 

The analyses presented were made as part of a study of money- 
in-politics under my direction at the University of North Carolina. 
Our interést in the subject is the interest of the political scientist. 

For years it has been apparent that large sections of the public, 
the press, and many practicing politicians have been dissatisfied with 
campaign finance practices in the United States. It was our feeling 
that a long-range professional study of the problems involved might 
contribute to their solution. 

Among other things, we sought to learn the facts about many aspects 
of campaigning in the most recent presidential election year, 1952. 
Some of the material presented today pertains to labor money in 
politics, some of it to contributions by businessmen, some of it to 
contributions by members of other groups. Some of it reveals the 
relative importance of the uses to which campaign funds are put. 

One of the principal sources of information used in these analyses 
is a file of over 13,000 officially reported gifts of $500 and over made 
by more than 9,000 different persons to nominating and election 
campaigns at all levels of politics during 1952. 

The file includes about $14 million in contributions. This, we esti- 
mate, is probably one-half of all such gifts, for official reports are 
often incomplete and sometimes are inaccessible. 

About 20 percent of the total cost of all 1952 campaigns—which 
we estimate as $140 million—came in gifts of $500 and larger. This 
file is thus one important indicator—but only one—of the sources of 
a large share of campaign money. 

A study of the 100 largest corporations in America as listed by the 
National City Bank reveals that in 1952 some 92 out of the 100 had 
officials who contributed $500 or more to the political campaign, of 
which 66 had officers and directors who gave solely to the Republicans, 
and of which only 2 firms had officers and directors who gave solely 
to the Democrats. In the case of 24 firms, their officials gave to both 
parties. 

A total of $932,309 was given to the Republicans, while only 
$82,600 was given to the Democrats by these officials of the large 
corporations. 
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To assist the committee, there is attached as exhibit Nu. 1 a more 
detailed analysis of my conclusion, and as exhibit No. 2 the name 
of each contributor and the party to which he contributed. 

Senator Gore. The exhibits will be received for the record. 

(The exhibits referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. I made a study of 22 large oil companies to see if in the 
1952 campaign there would be more contributions by oil company 
officials to the Republican Party in view of its Tidelands oil policy, in 
that campaign. This is a matter about which the subcommittee re- 
quested information when I appeared on September 10. 

Twenty-one out of twenty-two of these oil firms had officials who 
contributed. In all, 112 of their officials gave, of whom 105 gave solely 
to the Republicans, 6 solely to the Democrats, and 1 to both. The 
Republicans received $302,985 to $6,000 for the Democrats. 

Then, Senator, submitted also—— 

Senator Curtis. May I inquire right here ¢ 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You are talking about officials in oil companies 
making contributions to candidates for both the House and the 
Senate ¢ 

Dr. Hearp. All levels, Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Or presidential 

Dr. Hearp. All. Presidential, House and Senate, State and local, 
committees as well as candidates. 

Senator Curtis. How many individuals connected with the oil com- 
panies gave contributions to Democratic candidates ? 

Dr. Hearp. A total of 7, 6 solely to Democratic candidates and 1 
to Democratic along with the Republican. 

Senator Curtis. How many Representatives are there from the 
State of Texas? 

Dr. Hearp. Twenty-six—I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Quite a number, 20 or 30, or thereabouts. 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Two Senators. 

Now, do you believe the accuracy of that survey, that only seven 
individuals connected with oil companies contributed to Democratic 
candidates or committees ? 

Dr. Hearn. Well, as I indicated earlier, I think this file from which 
these analyses were made is probably about one-half complete; that is, 
I think it has only about one-half of the contributions of this size in it. 

Senator Curtis. What I mean is this: I think your study has value, 
considerable value, for a legislative study. The broader the base that 
we could get people to participate in supporting free elections, which 
are, after all, the very heart and core of self-government, would be the 
better. 

But I question the advisability of fragmentary reports and analyses 
which, on their face, could not reflect the true picture, being presented 
during the time of a national campaign, because of what it might 
reflect one way or the other. 

And as a result—not your intention at all, I know you have made 
some very valuable contributions to our committee in the past, and I 
know that you have pursued this in an academic manner and very 
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objectively—but in a public hearing in the presence of all the press, I 
just do not believe that 7 citizens who are officials in oil companies, and 
7 only, or even if this is half complete, 14, made contributions to Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the House and Senate and for the President, and 
I think it is a, I think it gives a wrong impression. 

Dr. Hearp. Let me make, if I may, two comments about this: 

The first thing is that, of course, I would prefer if we had all of 
the information instead of just half of it, and we do the best we can 
with what we have. Texas is one of the States where the reports are 
notably weak, and it is one of the States, therefore, from which we 
would get a good deal more information if we had complete reports. 
That is one comment. 

Then the other, Senator Curtis, which is the point to which I allude 
later in this statement, is that I think generally we find that the smaller 
businesses have officials who contribute to Democratic committees and 
candidates more frequently than the officials of larger companies do. 

Senator Curtis. Well, is not this factor in it, too: There are no 
Federal reports required in reference to primary contests ? 

Dr. Hearp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And in any State where the real contest is in the 
primary, so far as turning to Federal reports is concerned, we have 
no evidence as to where the money comes from or how much it is used. 

Dr. Hearp. That is true. The statutes in some States do require 
some reports for expenditures in the primaries, and we have used those, 
too, in our analyses. 

Perhaps this figure will put the thing in a little better perspective. 
Of the $14 million in this file to which I have referred—which is made 
up of contributions of $500 and over—of the $14 million, 59 percent 
of it went to Republican recipients, 38 percent Democratic recipients, 
and 3 percent to recipients in neither party. . 

Now, that brings the ratio much closer together than these oil figures 
that you have commented upon. 

I am submitting, then, exhibit 3, which is a more detailed analysis 
of oil company giving, which the subcommittee requested, Senator 
Curtis; and as exhibit 4, there is an alphabetical list of the oil officials 
who contributed. 

Senator Gorn. They will be received. 

Dr. Hrearp. Excuse me? 

Senator Gore. I say those will be received. 

(The exhibits referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearn. In an effort to ascertain which party officials of the large 
trade companies—which party the officials of the large trade com- 
panies favored in the 1952 election—I made a special study of their 
contributions. I found that officials of 11 of the 15 gave, and that 51 
of their officials contributed, 37 solely to the Republicans, 9 solely to 
the Democrats, and 5 to both, for a total of $60,750 to the Republicans 
and $16,000 to the Democrats. 

And from this, Senator Curtis, I infer that it is officials of smaller 
businesses, rather than these largest businesses in the country, who 
contribute money to the Democrats, and we do not pick them up, there- 
fore, in this analysis of officials of large corporations. 
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As exhibit 5 I attach a detailed analysis of these large trade cor- 
porations, and as exhibit 6 an alphabetical list of their contributing 
officials. 

(The exhibits referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. Another study made was of contributions in 1952 by 
officials of the 10 largest prime defense contractors. Nine out of the 
10 had contributing officials. In all, 63 officials contributed, 55 solely 
to the Republicans, 5 solely to the Democrats, and 3 to both parties, 
for a total of $163,600 to the Republicans and $17,000 to the Democrats, 

As exhibit 7 I attach a detailed analysis, and as exhibit 8 an alpha- 
betical list. 

(The exhibits referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. For 1952 I also made a study of contributions made 
by certain large families of America. ‘This is a selected list of fami- 
lies, an illustrative list. 

The following contributed to the Republicans: 

Du Pont family, $80,381; the Gore family, to the Republicans, 
$39,745. 

Senator Gore. I would like to observe that that is the more aflluent 
branch of the family. 

Dr. Hearp. The Lehman family, to the Republicans, $14,750; Mellon 
family, $50,183; Pew family, $145,980; Rockefeller, $150,500; Vander- 
bilt family, $44,000; the Weir family, $27,665. 

And that among those families giving to the Democrats were as 
follows: 

The Kennedy family, $55,000; the Lehman family, $17,750; Pew 
family, $1,000; Reynolds family, $27,500; the Thompson family, 
$23,000; Vanderbilt family, $3,000. 

And as exhibit 9, I attach a more detailed analysis of these family 
contributions, and in that more detailed analysis I point out that these 
totals do not necessarily represent all of the contributions of members 
of these families, because it is difficult sometimes to identify all of the 
relatives of one of these families. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hrarp. Also, I emphasize this is an illustrative list and not a 
complete list. 

We also made an analysis of gifts of $10,000 or more that were made 
during 1952. Again, the file that I mentioned earlier was used; 110 
persons made such gifts for a total of $1,936,869.72, of which $1,233,- 
614.81 went to the Republicans, and $703,254.91 to the Democrats. 

As exhibit 10, I attach a more detailed analysis, arranged alpha- 
betically by name and amount. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. In a smilar way, I checked contributions by bankers in 
1952, and found officials of 48 banks had contributed, officials of 29 of 
the banks solely to Republicans; officials of 3 of the banks solely to 
the Democrats, and officials of 16 of the banks to both parties : 

As exhibit 11, I attach a more detailed analysis. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 
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Dr. Hearn. I also checked large law firms in six cities—Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, and New York— 
and found that lawyers in 186 firms contributed. Of these, lawyers 
in 84 firms contributed to the Republicans only, lawyers in 84 firms 
contributed to the Democrats only, and in 18 firms they contributed 
to both parties. 

A more detailed analysis is attached as exhibit 12. .One obvious 
conclusion here is that lawyers are found contributing with almost 
equal frequency to both parties. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. In exhibit 13, I have attempted to state my conclusions 
from a study of 1952 campaign giving by members of certain selected 
organizations and groups, such as registered lobbying organizations, 
stock-exchange members, farm and labor organizations, the Business 
Advisory ( ‘ouncil of the Department of Commerce, noncareer diplo- 
mats, those who had been invited to the White House stag dinners, 
and soon. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. Bandwagon contributions represent another field of our 
study of 1952 campaign finance, and I attach as exhibit 14 my detailed 
conclusions about these bandwagon contributions. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings. ) 

Dr. Hearp. This was based on a study of contributions of $500 and 
over. 

Significantly, in 1948, after they won the election, the Democrats 
received $345 030 as compared with $32,065 received by the Republi- 
cans. 

In 1952, when the Republicans won, they received after the election 
$288,833, whereas the Democrats received $3 8.750. 

In exhibit 15, I have analyzed national labor campaign funds, and 
it will be seen that they are substantial in amount, about $1,818,789. 
Almost the entire sum went to the benefit of Democratic candidates. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings.) 

Dr. Hearp. We currently have underway an analysis of the 1956 
campaign contributions. 

I would think that if we can judge by the past, the pattern in 1956 
will perhaps follow similar lines. But since the 1948 campaign, 
Americans, including political scientists, have learned not to predict 
political results. 

Senator, that is my prepared statement. 

Senator Gore. The er appreciates your scholarly study 
and objective presentation of the facts, Dr. Heard. 

The pattern of 1952 giving is import ant now as a contribution to 
the subcommittee’s study of legislative recommendations and reform 
and also as a guide for the 1956 examination, or the examination of 
the 1956 election. 

And in that regard, my first question to you will be with respect 
to the one item of expenditure that has been firmed up as of the pres- 
os aoe and TV. I believe you heard the report of the staff which 

read, 
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How does this compare, or do you have or are you able to make any 
comparison of the cost of radio and TV in the national campaign 
of 1952 and 1956 insofar as the present figures indicate the total cost ¢ 

Of course, it is expected that as the election draws nearer, more and 
more time will be purchased. But if you will confine your testimony 
and comparison with respect to the report which I mi ade public this 
“— ning, the committee will appreciate it. 

r. Hearp. You will see—Mr. Keeffe, perhaps you had better 
wal "that chart so that the members of the subcommittee can——— 

(A reproduction of the chart referred to is as follows:) 


WuHatT Parry CAMPAIGN FUNDS WERE SPENT For IN 1952 


Total direct expenditures of the chief national campaign organizations 


15 Democratic committees,* 18 Republican committees, 
$4,500,000 $6,600,000 

















34% Radio and TV 31% 
Other publicity 
18% 16% 
and propaganda - 
fae Salaries and 
20% s : 
expense accounts 
Overhead 
9% Field activities 15% 
4% 4% Special expenditures 
0% 0% Election day expenses 


*Labor groups not included. 
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Senator Gore. No. We can see it from here. 

Dr. Hearp. Can you see it all right? 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Dr. Hearp. This is a breakdown of the expenditures during 1952 
by the principal national campaign organizations for both parties. 

There were 15 Democratic Party committees, 18 Republican Party 
committees. The 15 Democratic committees considered spent $4.5 
million; the 18 Republican Party committees considered spent $6.6 
million. 

Now, the interesting thing about the analysis is that both parties 
spent their funds in almost identical w ays, and in 1952 you will see 
that radio and TV expendituresfor the Democrats was 34 percent of 
their total expenditures; radio and TV expenditures for the Repub- 
licans was 31 percent. 

The indication, on the basis of the incomplete preliminary analysis 
we now have of the 1956 reports, would indicate that the percentage 
will be higher this time, perhaps 40 to 45 percent. 

Senator Gore. Forty to what? 

Dr. Hearn. Forty to forty-five percent of the total, as compared 
with 31 to 34 percent last time. 

Senator Gore. I would like to point out that the report which I 
read was from the national radio and TV networks. The next report 
of the subcommittee will include the hundreds of individual tele- 
vision stations and the thousands of individual radio stations. So 
I hope you will bear that in mind: The figures I gave this morning 
were only from the national networks. 

Dr. Hearp. The complete returns may affect this estimate which 
I have given of 40 to 45 percent. It does seem to run higher sub- 
stantially this time than last time. That is all we can say on the 
basis of the information so far. 

You gave figures for both parties. Last time, this subcommittee, 
as a matter of fact, made a study which indicated that television 
expenditures on behalf of Federal candidates was divided between 
the parties in the ratio of 44 percent for the Democrats and 56 percent 
of the expenditures for the Republicans. That is television. 

The radio expenditures were divided between the 2 parties 41 per- 
cent, approximately, for the Democrats, and 59 percent, approxi- 
mately, for the Republicans. 

I tried to do some mental calculations as you were releasing the 
figures this morning, and it would appear, if I have figured this in 
my head correctly, that the relationship between the parties is closer, 
so far, this time than it was in 1952. 

Senator Gore. It is closer so far as the actual expenditures. 

Dr. Hearp. Expenditures, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Gore. But the commitments for the future are less close. 

Dr. Hearn. That is correct. I have not had a chance to figure the 
percentage for these commitments for the future. They appear to 
be further apart than the figures for 1952. The actual expenditures 
to date seem to be ye’ together. 

Senator Curtis. I did not hear that. 

Dr. Hearn. The figures released this morning by Senator Gore, of 
expenditures made from September 1 to Oc tober 8, I believe it is, in- 
dicate that the expenditures so far that have been made have been 
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made approximately 52 percent for Republican purposes and approxi- 
mately 48 percent for Democratic purposes, if my quick arithmetic 
here is correct. 

That means that the parties so far have spent sums more nearly 
similar in amount than they did in 1952. 

The time, the value of the time, committed from this date on seems 
to be much more favorable to Republicans than to Democrats. The 
sums of money 

Senator Gore. What do you mean, “favorable,” now ¢ 

Dr. Hearp. The sums of money committed by the Republicans are 
much larger than the sums committed by the Democrats for future 

radio and television time. 

Senator Gore. But even that may be drastically affected one way 
or the other when we receive reports from the individual TV and 

radio stations. 

Dr. Hearp., That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gore. One further brief question on this: What is the trend 
as between radio and TV between 1956 and 1952 ¢ 

Dr. Hearp. I think that unquestionably the trend is toward tele- 
vision, and away from radio. 

Senator Gore. You mean trend toward larger expenditures / 

Dr. Hearp. Larger expenditures for television time as compared 
with radio time. There are more television stations in operation now 
than there were in 1952, substantially more. 

Senator Gore. Well, Doctor, I have but one further question, and 
then perhaps Senator Curtis will have some questions. 

In asking you this question, I wish fully to recognize that in your 
study and the preparation for your doctorate, you were in the nature 
of a reporter, and I would accord to you the same courtesy and right 
which reporters for the press and magazines have in respecting the 
confidence of their sources of information. 

I wonder if it would not be helpful, though—I hope it will be help- 
ful and I hope you can give something that would be helpful—with 
respect to the manner and the means, perhaps I should say devices, 
by which corporation money found its way into the 1952 campaign, 
to the extent that it did, and without violating any confidences and 
the sources of your information. 

Can you indicate some of the methods by which corporation money 
indirectly finds its way into the campaign / 

Dr. Hearp. Well, Senator, if I am to comment on that, I think I 
would like to say at the beginning that I am not suggesting, in answer- 
ing your question, that all of the money or even a large ‘share of the 
money that I have been discussing this morning as having come from 
corporate officials, originated in “the treasuries of their parent cor- 
porations. I am not suggesting that my previous testimony concern- 
ing corporate contributions, contributions by corporate officials 

Senator Gore. Let me make it plain that I did not wish to impute 
that interpretation to your statement, and if you prefer not to respond 
to the question, it will be quite all right. 

Dr. Hearpv. No. I will be glad to respond to it. 

I have talked to individuals and asked them the question you 
asked me, and their answers show a remarkable uniformity around the 
United States. 
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There are various techniques which they frankly describe. 

Senator Gore. I wish to correct my remark; instead of “device” 
use the word “technique.” 

Dr. Hearp. Various techniques which they frankly describe as being 
used, and I would just run through these briefly. 

First, it would appear that at least some trade associations, which 
are ultimately supported financially by the corporations which are 
members of the trade associations, purchase dinner tickets. 

Senator Gore. Will you give an example of a trade association ? 

Dr. Hearp. Oh, an association of brewers, for example, would be 
a trade association; the American Railroad Association would be a 
trade organization. That 1s the type of organization I mean. 

Some such trade organizations have clearly in the past, I have been 
told, purchased tickets for fund-raising dinners. This they do out 
of an advertising account or an entertainment account or an expense 
account. 

Ultimately the cost for those tickets must be borne by the dues or 
quotas for the support of the organization, paid by the member cor- 
porations. This is one technique. 

Another technique, No. 2, that I have been told about, concerns the 
placement of advertisements by public relations firms in political 
publications. In some States, some parties put out party books in 
which advertising is subscribed. 

Sometimes public-relations or advertising firms will take out adver- 
tisements in their own names, the cost of which ultimately is borne 
by the chent of the advertising or public-relations firm, this being an 
indirect way for the client, the corporation, to make a contribution 
to the party publishing the booklet. 

A third. I have been told also that some public-relations firms and 
individuals are on a retainer basis for corporations, and as such they 
may perform various public-relations functions directly relating to the 
corporation’s activities, but also they may, as a favor, personal favor, 
to a corporate official, perform certain campaign services for which 
they are not paid, but because they are on the retainer of the cor- 
poration they are happy to do this. 

This would seem to constitute an indirect way, also, for a corporation 
to employ public-relations persons for political purposes. 

Some of these firms, perhaps, even would have political printing 
done which would then perhaps be charged to the regular account of 
the corporation rather than charged to a separate account. 

Another device, which is, I suppose, fairly direct: There are many 
ways in which groups, not only corporations but organized groups of 
all kinds, can make contributions of goods and services to a candidate 
or to a campaign committee—provide stamps, for example, or run a 
mailing of several thousand through the stamp-meter machine of the 
corporation, or provide free airplane rides in a company plane, or 
provide—many corporations have hotel suites on a year-around basis, 
and make those available to a candidate or members of his staff at no 
cost. 

I have been told that sometimes office equipment has been lent to 
campaign headquarters; and also, this is quite frequent, it seems, per- 
sonnel are frequently lent. Personnel of the corporation may be kept 
on the company payroll although engaged in political activities. 
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Two other illustrations of what I am told is the case, the expense 
account is a very conv enient means for cover ing a lot of e xpenses, per- 
haps some of them minor, without any accounting being made. 

Some of these dinner tickets apparently are taken care of on expense 
accounts by officials who are permitted very large expense accounts. 
Perhaps even cash payments sometimes can be arranged by covering 
it in small amounts on expense accounts, I am told. 

Also, it is stated, and this is my last illustration, that sometimes the 
salaries and bonuses paid to corporate officials are paid with the more 
or less tacit understanding, if not the explicit understanding, that the 
official will make certain campaign contributions out of his personal 
funds. Making personal campaign contributions is sort of looked on 
as part of his overall responsibility, though this arrangement need not 
be explicit. 

Those are the things about which I have been told. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I shall not undertake to suggest that you violate the 
confidences that the chairman referred to before, but in this tabulation 
of companies, oil companies, banks, trade corporations, and the like, 
how many of those donors, individuals or offic ials, did you contact in 
order to gather information as to the tec hnique that you refer to as to 
how to get corporation funds into a political campaign 

Dr. Hearp. Senator Curtis, altogether, I and my associates have 
interviewed something over 500 persons. Many of these are practic- 
ing politicians ; many of them persons who had given money, contribu- 
tors; many of them persons who raised money, solicitors; some of them 
officeholders, holders of public office ; some of ‘them party officials. 

I don’t know that I could pull the number of actual contributors 
out of the air, but a substantial number of such contributors—at least 
35 in the city of New York, I remember this figure specifically—were 
interviewed. 

These were all people who, in both parties, divided between both 
parties equally, had made large contributions. 

If you wish the number for the whole countr y, [can get that for you. 

Senator Curtis. No. 

Now, of those people who form a part of your tabulation, of large 
contributors, how many of them furnished information to you and 
your associates on techniques on how to get that money out of the 
coffers of the corporations ? 

Dr. Hearp. I would say, again, this is an estimate, that at least 25 
different individuals gave me illustrations of tec hniques. 

Senator Curtis. Now, those individuals are people who form a part 
of your tabulation here as large contributors who are officers in corpo- 
rations ? 

Dr. Hearn. Not all of these 25. Some of these 25 would be public 
relations persons, for example, Some of them would be corporate 
officials. Some of them would be advertising people. Maybe 1 or 2 of 
them were party people—persons in the parties. 

The bulk of them are either corporate officials or persons in the public 
relations and advertising business. 

Senator Curtis. I can understand how small items at least, where 
employees whose business it is to make friends for their employers, 
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small items could end up in political campaigns. But how could a 
bank, for instance, subject to all of the checks in addition to tax checks 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, bank auditors and examiners for 
both the State and National Government, FDIC, for ex xample, how 
could those large banks’ contributions be made and have the money 
sneaked out of corporate funds / 

Dr. Hearp. Well, I don’t believe that very much money, perhaps no 
money, goes directly from the corporate treasury as a contr ibution to a 

candidate or to a political committee. I think that where the practice 
does go on—and I am not suggesting it goes on in all corporations, you 
understand—but where it does go on, it seems to me it is by the kind of 
techniques that I have deser ibed, which are entirely indirect, I believe, 
and very difficult, obviously, to trace, very difficult to trace. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I raised the question in our last meeting— 
this may not be true of the smaller contributors, but is it not true that 
the larger contributors who contribute in four figures or more, that 
probably they are the individuals who are contributing heavily to 
college endowments, college building programs, hospital drives, church 
groups, and other things? Are they not, as a general rule, heavy 
givers ¢ 

Dr. Hrarp. Generally speaking, the kind of person who makes the 
large political contribution is the kind of person who makes the large 
contribution for charitable and educational purposes, also. That is 
correct. It may not be the same individual, but it is the same type of 
person. 

Senator Curtis. Did you find any evidence of contributions in viola- 
tion of law in your study of the 1952 campaign, in those contributions 4 

Dr. Hearp. These contributions to which I have been referring this 
morning have come, as explained in the exhibits, from official reports 
submitted to local, State, and Federal governments. Those reports, 
as a rule, do not reveal illegal contributions. 

As a matter of fact, some of the receiving offices, particularly in 
the States, are quite careful to scrutinize the reports and, if they find 
a contribution which appears on its face to be illegal, for example if 
they find the name of a corporation listed as a contributor, frequently 
those officials will call this matter to the attention of the political 
committee or candidate submitting the report. Frequently the report 
will be returned so that this can be corrected. 

Now, in this atmosphere, and naturally with committees and can- 
didates exerting all of their efforts to avoid violating the law, you 
would not expect to find violations of the contributing statutes, and 
I cannot cite you any that I did find from these official reports. 

Senator Curtis. Now, one of the techniques reported to you about 


how corporations might assist a candidate indirectly, I believe you 
mentioned providing pr inting. 


Dr. Hearp. Providing what, sir? 

Senator Curtis. Printing, printing material. 

Well, now, for some 10 years or so, there has been—perhaps longer— 
there has been a Federal statute which is penal in nature, which calls 
for fine and imprisonment for violations. No handbill, card, poster, 
dodger, pamphlet, or any other political printing can be published and 
distributed without its showing on its face who is responsible for the 
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publishing and distribution of it, and they cannot comply by merely 
te ing a name “Friends for Jones for Congress.” 

The statute specifically mentions they must give the names and 
addresses of the principal officers. 

I think there is quite a possibility that the statute also covers the 
printers who do the work, who have been engaged, in violation of the 
act. 

Now, do you think there are many printshops in the country that 
would publish something like that and bill a corporation for it ? 

Dr. Hearp. Well, the two illustrations which I now have in mind 
are simply these, and I will report them to you for what they are 
worth: 

First of all, some printing establishments themselves will, I am 
told, do printing at cost to themselves if the manager or the owner 
of the printing establishment is sympathetic to a candidate. This is 
an indirect way for that printing establishment, that business cor- 
poration, to make a contribution. 

Now, the other illustration is one told me by a public relations man, 
which simply was this: He handled a good deal of printing for a 
particular company. He designed it, he worded it, he had it printed, 
and he billed the company for it, and he said it was not difficult in 
the vast amount of printing that he handled for this corporation to 
include from time to time some political printing—or the bills for 
some political printing, you see. 

Now, the identification that would appear on those pamphlets or 
throwaways would be the name of the political committee that dis- 
tributed it, even though the bill would have been paid by someone else. 

Now, that is the illustration that I have been given, and which I 
relate to you. 

Senator Curtis. He said that could be done ? 

Dr. Hearp. Well, this particular person stated he had done it. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, what is covered in that chart here under 
the term “overhead”? (Reference is to the chart reproduced on 
p. 239.) 

Dr. Hearp. Rent and the social-security payments that are made 
for employees, they are covered under overhead. Telephone expense, 
telegraph expense, that sort of thing. 

Senator Curtis. Under what heading would you include the pay- 
ment of workers who assist in registration of voters ¢ 

Dr. Hearp. These are national campaign expenditures, Senator Cur- 
tis, and I believe that if we want to talk about either election-day 
workers or if we want to talk about registration workers, perhaps we 
had better go to a State chart, which is also on that board, if you would 
like to see it. 

Turn to the other chart that shows the expenditures for the State 
of Connecticut. 

(A reproduction of the chart referred to is as follows :) 
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WHat Party CAMPAIGN FUNDS WERE SPENT FOR IN 1952 
Total direct expenditures by State, district, and 
local campaign organizations in one State 


Connecticut 
CU 


146 Democratic committees, 208 Republican committees, 
$489,000 $802, 


30% 





; 


51% 





5o% 12% Salaries and expense 


accounts 


Shhh einai Ray wane li atntndiit 


% ey 8% Field activities 


1% | 2% Special expenditures 


10% % election day expenses 


*The Democrats made large payments to public relations and advertising firms, here 
classified as “Other publicity and propaganda,” but no doubt including some funds for 
radio and TV time. 

Senator Curtis. Would you not say that a very important part of 
campaigning in a great many States consists of getting people qualified 
to vote ? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And that is not revealed by any Federal report, 
usually ; is it ? 

Dr. Hearp. That is not what, by a Federal report ? 

Senator Curtis. Revealed by any report made to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; is it ? 

Dr. Hearp. It usually is not, because these—well, I am incorrect, 
sir. Some local committees and some State committees choose to sub- 
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mit reports to the Clerk of the House of Representatives—I say 
“choose,” because not all do so. This is apparently an optional 
matter. 

Some of the local committees report, as well as some of the State 
committees, and the reports from local and State groups frequently 
do show expenditures for election-day costs. 

These are quite large. 

Senator Curtis. am not talking so much about election-day costs, 
but maybe they have to be registered 30, 40 days— 

Dr. Hearp. Yes, sir. Frequently these will show, if costs are in- 
volved—as you know, much of these are done on a voluntary basis. 
If there are full-time employees cone erned with registration activities, 
the expense shows up under salaries. If it is voluntary labor, it 
doesn’t show up at all. 

Senator Curtis. But it is a very important part of campaigning 
is it not 

Dr. Hearp. Extremely important. 

Senator CurRTIS (continuing). To get the voter qualified to vote, so 
that if someone convinces him or takes him to the polls on election day, 
they let him vote. 

Dr. Hearp. Extremely, very important. 

Senator Curtis. Go ahead and make any observations on that chart 
you wish to make. 

Dr. Hearp. Well, I think the only thing to be said about the analysis 
here of one State—we used Connecticut simply because the re ports 
in that State are more helpful than in some other States—the point 
here is that you do begin to see the importance of election-day costs, 

You will see 10 percent of all Democratic expenditures in Connecti- 
cut went for election-day expenses; and 8 percent of all Republican 
expenditures went for election-day expenses. 

You see also, even at the State and local level, radio and television 
are very important. Expenditures for radio and television are very 
important at the State and local level, as well as the national level, as 
indicated earlier. 

I think those are the only two observation I would like to make. 

Senator Curtis. Whereabouts on that chart is shown the expense of 
getting people registered ? 

Dr. Hearn. If the individuals who are engaged in getting people 
registered are on a salary, it would show on the third hor izontal bar 
from the top. Ifthe labor involved was voluntary labor, then it would 
not show on the chart. 

Senator Curtis. Now, where would it show if it was carried on 
by a group which contended that it was not political activity and, 
therefore, should not be reported ? 

Dr. Hearn. If a group, such as a civic club, a voters league, a labor 
union, were to undertake systematic registration of voters through 
part time or full time voluntary labor, that activ ity would not show 
up on this chart. 

Senator Curtis. I know we have a lot of witnesses here, and I will 
try to be brief. 

Referring to your exhibit No. 15, it says 15 national labor groups 
spent approximately $1,818,789 in 1952. Now, is that based upon 
filed reports? 
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Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir; filed reports. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know how much of that money was raised 
voluntarily by them, and how much, if any, came out of union 
treasuries ? 

Dr. Hearn. No, sir; I do not have that breakdown here. I could 
probably-—— 

Senator Curtis. Do you have any information on that? 

Dr. Hearn. I could probably g get it for you. 

There is one comparison which could be made, if you would like 
it, which is the amount of money that the CIO—-PAC reported for its 
two accounts in 1952. This would be one illustration. Would you 
like that? I can give you that for the one organization. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Dr. Hearp. According to their filed reports, in 1952 the ClIO-PAC 
educational account expended approximately $43 31,000. The CIO- 
= AC ree contributors account expended approximately 

31,000 for the educational account, $505,000 for the 
adie idual elmamas account. 

Senator Curtis. And you followed in a general way the testimony 





that those groups have given before this committee, have you not?: 


Dr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. They have made the contention that for their 
educational work, that it is all right to spend union funds. Generally 
that has been their premise; has it not ? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But they have included in their educational pro- 
gram the matter of getting people registered, have they not ? 

Dr. Hearn. I believe I heard them testify to that the last time. 

Senator Curtis. And fieldwork, and that sort of thing. 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Now, of that part which they did not file a Federal 
report on, concerning their expenditures, how was that money spent? 

Dr. Hearp. We have a chart, Senator Curtis, on the direct expendi- 
tures by these national labor groups. This does not include transfers 
of funds to other organizations. This is money that was spent directly 
by these 15 national labor groups. 

(A reproduction of the ios referred may be found on p. 249.) 

Senator Curtis. Now, national labor groups, are they unions? 

Dr. Hearp. Well, I will give you the list. They are listed on exhibit 
15. They are the political committees of labor organizations, such as 
the Amalgamated Political Action Committee. See the first one there 
at the bottom of exhibit 15. 

Senator Curtts. Do you know where they got their money? 

Dr. Hearp. Well, I do not know from memory, but I can check for 
you from the sources they show—of each of these groups—if you 
would like. 

Senator Curtis. I wish you would. 

Senator Gorr. Would you submit that for the record at this point. 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is printed in the appendix as ex- 
hibit 16.) 

Senator Curtis. Now go ahead and tell me. 
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WHat LABor CAMPAIGN FUNDS WERE SPENT FOR IN 1952 


Total direct expenditures of 15 national labor groups, $707,544 
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Dr. Hearp. This simply shows that as with the political commit- 
tees themselves, the money that national labor groups spent directly 
went in large measure for radio and television and for other pub- 
licity and propaganda; and you see that the other items, salaries, 
overhead, and so on, fell off as in the case with the national commit- 
tees. 

This indicates simply that the national labor groups spend their 
money much as a political committee, other political committees, do. 

Senator Curtis. Yes, but for what party? 

Dr. Hearp. Almost all of it, virtually all of it, is for Democratic 
candidates. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this admittedly is from their political com- 
mittees of various kinds, educational and otherwise, where they choose 
to report. 

Dr. Hearn. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. How much broadcasting are they doing now? Do 
you know? 

Dr. Hearp. No, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. The best information I can get is that unions are 
sponsoring and paying for about 2,000 broadcasts a week currently. 
It may not run quite that much, but somewhere between 1,500 and 
2,000 broadcasts a week. They are called educational. 

And admittedly—I wouldn’t say “admittedly,” but I would say ob- 
viously they are supported in part by union dues. I know of one par- 
ticular broadcast—I hope to have a complete copy of it before these 
hearings adjourn Wednesday—that replays the voice of Adlai Steven- 
son, in a favorable light, and in the same broadcast it attacks President 
Kisenhower’s health in an unfavorable light, pointing out he is not fit 
to carry on the duties of the Presidency. 

Now, there are two points involved in that: One is, that is political 
broadcasting, and if it is not, I do not know what to call it. It is a vio- 
lation of law to use union funds for it. 

In the second place, with over two-thirds, maybe three-fourths, of 
the union contracts in the country having compulsory membership 
provisions that a man has to pay his union dues to hold his job, then 
he is compelled to contribute to a campaign involuntarily. He is com- 
pelled to make a political contribution or lose his job. 

I have confidence in the surveys that have been made which indi- 
cate that 66 percent of the labor people of both parties disapprove of 
it, and have you done any work on that? 

Dr. Hearp. I am not familiar with the broadcast to which you re- 
ferred. I believe the position that was taken by labor organization 
officials is that their expenditures for frankly partisan purposes, such 
as the broadcast you describe, come from the individual contributor 
accounts which are to be distinguished from the educational account. 

Senator Curtis. No, this broadcast which I referred to is a daily 
affair and is provided by one of our larger unions. 

Dr. Hearn. Well, I am not acquainted with this particular broad- 
cast. All I am doing is repeating what I understand their position 
to be. 

Senator Curtis. What I am getting at is, you have made a very ex- 
tensive study in reference to the business world’s political activity. 
Now, have you made such a study in reference to union activity ? 

Dr. Hearp. Well, we have been studying union or labor group ac- 
tivity, also. The volume of money involved in political activity by 
labor groups is not nearly so large, of course, as the amount of money 
involved in contributitons from other sources, large contributions from 
cther sources. 

Therefore, we have not devoted as much time and attention to it, 
but we are vitally concerned, obviously, with labor organizations as a 
source of contributions. 

Senator Curtis. Again, I apologize for taking so much time. But 
I think one of the most significant statements made in our last public 
hearing was the one made by Leonard Hall, who is quite a realist, and 
a candidate himself at one time. He said that most campaigns, both 
sides, end up somehow finding the money to do that which ought to 
be done. 

I think that is true. I think the average citizen will find just about 
as much in the way of pamphlets and cards, as literature on his front 
porch or in his mail box, from one side or the other. I believe when 
he tunes in his radio he will find about the same thing, and I believe 
about as many publications coming to him through the mails. 
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Paul Butler testified here at the last hearing that they only had 
$35,000 on hand on September 1, and I asked him if he had taken 
into account accrued bills. He said, “No; we have accrued liabilities 
of $49,000, leaving us $13,000 in the hole.” 

Then a few days later, somewhere they got money to put on a 
network television show that ran close to a quarter of a million dollars. 

I am not suggesting that it was in violation of the law, in the 
least, but money seems to be expended in about equal amounts by 
both sides. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Dr. Heard. 

At this point I would like to express my appreciation to the radio 
and television industry for its cooperation, and also my thanks and 
commendation especially to Mr. Andy Mapes, assistant counsel, who 
has taken the special duty of supplying the subcommittee with correct 
and accurate and impartial information on expenditures in the entire 

radio and TV field. Mr. Mapes is just to the right here. 

The one radio network which was not heard from at the last hear- 
ing was the Mutual Network. The subcommittee will now be pleased 
to hear from Mr. Jack Poor, president of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Do you solemnly swear, Mr. Poor, that the evidence given to this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. POOR, PRESIDENT, MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 


Senator Gore. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Poor. No; I do not. 

Senator Gore. Special counsel for the committee will interrogate 
you, Mr. Poor. 

Mr. Moore. Will you please state your full name? 

Mr. Poor. John B. Poor. 

Mr. Moore. And your address. 

Mr. Poor. My home address, 58 Third Street, in Garden City, N. Y. 

Mr. Moore. You are the president of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System ? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. How long have you been president, Mr. Poor? 

Mr. Poor. Seven months, approximately. It seems longer. 

Mr. Moore. I want to state, too, that the chairman has stated for the 
committee its appreciation of the cooperation received; on behalf of 
the staff I want to extend to you personally our thanks for your co- 
operation in making information available to us over the weekend, and 
for coming here, although you were originally scheduled to appear 
in the afternoon. We certainly appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Poor. Thank you. 

Mr. Moore. You have brought with you, have you not, certain in- 
formation with respect to costs of the political parties representing 
moneys actually spent through th use of Mutual’s facilities? 

Mr. Poor. I have. As I told you, I have a statement, and it isn’t a 
very large statement, either, of what the various parties 
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Mr. Moore. Before you read it, I think the record might indicate 
that the statement read by the chairman this morning does include 
this information, since you have previously given it to the staff. 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Would you please, on behalf of Mutual, read what you 
have with respect to Mutual’s figures of (a) dollars already actually 
expended by the parties, and (4) time contracted for between now 
and November 6? 

Mr. Poor. This is subsequent to the national conventions, as I under- 
stand it. . 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Poor. Prior to today, there was spent on Mutual for one half- 
hour program carrying Adlai Stevenson, paid for by the Democratic 
National Committee, $6,055.98. That was for a broadcast on Sep- 
tember 13, 1956. 

And another 15-minute program on a very few stations in Penn- 
sylvania, for the Socialist Labor Party of America, and the speaker 
was Eric Haas, that was for $339.20, plus $180.87 for line charges 
and loops and origination. 

That is all that we have received prior to today. 

Now, we have contracts with the Democratic National Committee 
for 2 more half-hours, 1 on October 23 and 1 on November 3. The 
one on November 3 is for Mr. Stevenson and Senator Kefauver; and 
the speaker for the one on the 23d is not announced. But the amount 
of money for the one on the 23d is $6,055.98; and the time charge for 
the one on November 3 is $6,704.88. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

Now, with respect to political time generally, does Mutual contract 
directly with the national party or, in the cases that you have given, 
has it contracted with an advertising or public relations agency ? 

Mr. Poor. We contract with the agency, who sign it as agent for. 

Mr. Moore. And in this case? 

Mr. Poor. For the party. 

Mr. Moore. In the case of the Democratic Party, it was Norman, 
Craig & Kummel? 

Mr. Poor. Norman, Craig & Kummel. 

Mr. Moore. What is your policy with respect to payment, Mr. Poor? 
How much, if at all, before the broadcast does payment have to be 
made? 

Mr. Poor. We require prepayment before the speaker goes on the 
air in most every instance, which is, one of the reasons for that is that, 
because the agency is not primarily liable, and we are not too con- 
fident how good the credit of the 

Mr. Moore. It has been previously testified by other witnesses for 
the industry that payment is to be made at least, I think, 48 hours in 
advance. Is that true in your case? 

Mr. Poor. I think probably that is our policy. I remember once 
when it didn’t happen to be done, but it was paid before the broad- 
cast. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to policy generally, does Mutual have a 
published policy with respect to political broadcast time? 

Mr. Poor. Yes, we do. We have a policy, both internal and one 
that we give to all of the interested people, the agencies and the 
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parties themselves, that want it. And I will be glad to give you a 
copy of the interoffice memo. 

Mr. Moore. If you would please submit that for the record, Senator 
Curtis, we would like to get it. 

Senator Curtis. Without objection, it may be done. 

(The information referred to is printed in the appendix as exhibit 
17.) 

Mr. Moore. With respect to that statement, is there anything in 
particular with respect to the point of view of Mutual you would 
like to comment about, Mr. “Poor / 

Mr. Poor. I don’t know whether it is stated in there, I think it is; 
we don’t make a practice of giving free time to candidates, or when 
the campaign is in its full swing we don’t give free time to them. 

We do carry—for instance, we carried President Eisenhower, as 
you will remember, back when he announced he was going to run, and 
we carried also the rebuttal to that by somebody designated by the 
Democratic National Committee, but we didn’t consider that that was 
actually in the campaign. 

Mr. Moore. Does that mean, from the point of view of Mutual, 
section 315 is no problem ¢ 

Mr. Poor. No; 315 bothers you not only that way. I mean, we 
could have gotten in trouble, probably, if a lot of the splinter parties 
had come in at the time the President announced he was going to run. 
So we were in difficulty there. There would be no question but what 
we would have been in difficulty after the convention, I don’t think. 

That is one of the reasons why we don’t do it. 315 is still a problem 
to us. 

Mr. Moore. Has the company taken any position, before any com- 
mittee or elsewhere, with respect to the section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act to which you are referring ! 

Mr. Poor. No; I don’t believe we have. We would like to, though. 

Mr. Moore. Would you care to state a position now ¢ 

Mr. Poor. Well, there are two points about it—and this is just re- 
peating what the other members of the broadcast industry said, I 
imagine—but there are two points about it that are hard to under- 
stand. 

One of them is the fact that if you give time to a political candidate 
like President Eisenhower, or Mr. Stevenson, then you have got to 
give time to everybody that claims that he is a candidate, like some 
pig grower up in New Jersey that keeps asking for time. 

You can’t do it. Most of the people on our network wouldn’t have 
any interest in this at all, and it just makes it impossible to comply 
with the law if you ever did give free time. 

Mr. Moore. Well, is it your position that that section should be 
eliminated ? 

Mr. Poor. I think it should be eliminated to the extent that a person 
has to get a certain amount, or the party should have to get a certain 
amount, of votes in the previous election, or something like that, the 
same type of thing that they have to get on a ballot in some States, so 
that there will be some control. 

The other part of 315 that we don’t like is the interpretation of 315 
by the FCC which prohibits us from carrying President Eisenhower 
for the Community Fund, and things like that, just because it happens 
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to be in a campaign year. We carried the speech, but, technically, 
under the FCC rulings, we had to give equal time to every other candi- 
date for the office. 

This was, this seems to be, an absurd situation. 

Mr. Moore. You carried him ? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Did the other networks carry him, so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Poor. I think they did; some of them didn’t. They said they 
would. Of course, I am speaking now of radio, not television. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. You feel it is carrying things a little bit too far 
when a message of that kind, of a purely civic nature, is shut off the 
air because of section 315; is that right ? 

Mr. Poor. Yes; and it would also interfere with anything he might 
do in the course of his duties as President. 

Mr. Moore. Now, you have noticed, of course, if you had been here 
this morning—I am sure that you have been interested in the figures 
that have been released by the chairman with respect to radio and TV 
time thus far, and the amount which has been contracted for. 

It is pretty obvious, is it not, that whereas in 1952, radio and TV 
were pretty much in balance, there is a considerable lag in 1956? 

Mr. Poor. There is a considerable lag in 1956, probably more than 
we realize. I know the amount of money we are getting this year, 
or the amount of time we have sold, is less than it was then, and the 
only way that I can explain it is that all of the time that is bought, 
radio time only, we sell, but the other networks have radio and TV, 
and they buy—when they buy television they buy their radio, too. 
They don’t buy our radio at the same time. It is a simulcast. 

Radio—I suppose it is infinitesimal when it is compared with the 
price of the television. 

Mr. Moore. Well, even so, with respect to the other networks, I 
believe that our figures show a considerable lag that may very well be 
because the costs of radio are substantially less than the costs of tele- 
vision; is that correct? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to radio alone, do you know how many 
sets there are in use in the United States? 

Mr. Poor. There are about 147 million sets right now. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know how many are in use in automobiles? 

Mr. Poor. Thirty-five million in automobiles, about 97 million in 
homes, and about 10 million in public places—restaurants, bars, and 
places. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Poor, if someone is interested in a contract with 
Mutual for a political broadcast using your facilities, how many radio 
stations would he contract for, do you know, approximately ? 

Mr. Poor. Well, from our experience, when it is a national candi- 
date, they usually buy the whole bunch, which is about 540 stations. 

Mr. Moore. These are Mutual’s owned and affiliated stations ? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. They are affiliated stations. 

Mr. Moore. And that, you say, would be approximately 540, or is 
that exact ? 


Mr. Poor. That may be changed this morning, but it is what it was 
yesterday. 


Mr. Moore. What would it cost him for a half-hour of Mutual’s 
facilities ? 
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Mr. Poor. On a one-time—about $6,500 or $6,600, substantially the 
price that Adlai Stevenson paid. 

Mr. Moore. That was how much ¢ 

Mr. Poor. $6,055. The rate card on it is $8,600, subject to a 30- 
percent discount for volume. We have our network priced on so much 
for the hour, and then every subdivision is a percentage of the hour, 
and then discounted on a weekly volume. 

Mr. Moore. Anyone pundasing all of your stations would get that 
discount, is that right? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. But they wouldn’t have to buy all the stations as 
long as they came to that dollar volume in the week. 

Mr. Moore. But if they wanted the maximum use of your facilities, 
that is what it would cost? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. How about portions of programs, say 5-minute spots 
and that kind of thing? 

Mr. Poor. Well, we sell—we haven’t sold them. No one has bought 
them, unfortunately. But we would be happy to seli them. 

Mr. Moore. They are available, is that right? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Then will you please let us know to the exact extent, 
if at all, you have any union-sponsored programs on Mutual’s facili- 
ties ? 

Mr. Poor. At the present time we don’t have any union-sponsored 
programs. 

Mr. Moore. Did you at one time have—— 

Mr. Poor. We did at one time. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). Have union-sponsored programs? 

Mr. Poor. We did at one time. Frank Edwards, at about 10 o’clock, 
15 minutes, 5 days a week. 

Mr. Moore. How long was he on your station ? 

Mr. Poor. Five years. 

Mr. Moore. Five years. Was this a continuous program, daily, 
over that period ? 

Mr. Poor. Monday through Friday. 

Mr. Moore. Is Mr. Edwards still broadcasting on any other net- 
works ? 

Mr. Poor. No, Mr. Edwards is not. The program is on another net- 
work at a different time, with another commentator. 

Mr. Moore. Who sponsors that program ? 

Mr. Poor. American Federation of Labor, I believe. 

Mr. Moore. Was that the same sponsor that sponsored the program 
on Mutual? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. How much newscasting, if you know, is available on 
Mutual’s system regularly ? 

Mr. Poor. You want it in hours, or numbers of newscasts? 

Mr. Moore. Number of programs. 

Mr. Poor. Well, there are five 15-minute shows and six 5-minute 
newscasts a day. 

Mr. Moors. Do you have any, in connection with that, do you have 
any problem with respect to slanted broadcasts, slanted toward either 
political party ? 
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Mr. Poor. If you mean by “trouble,” do we have complaints, yes. 
We have tried to balance them off so that we have them about equal, 
so they are about equal. But we have trouble, yes. 

Mr. Moore. In the sense that you do get complaints ? 

Mr. Poor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. That is all. I don’t have anything further. 

Senator Gore. Also, since you have it both ways 

Mr. Poor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore (continuing). Is your attempt to police the slant of 
broadcasts directed primarily to a balancing of the respective slants, 
or do you censor it for slanted broadcast commentaries ? 

Mr. Poor. We don’t try to censor our newscasters as far as their 
slant isconcerned. We try to present both sides of the question. But 
if you mean that we will get ahold of one of our newscasters and say, 
“Don’t talk about this subject or that subject,” no, we don’t do that. 

Senator Gore. Well, I did not mean that you gave instructions not 
to talk about this subject or that; my question was whether you pri- 
marily attempted to exercise your public responsibility by a balancing 
of extremes, or a prevention of extremes and biased reporting? 

Mr. Poor, I don’t want to quibble. I think that the question as- 
sumes that there are extremes. Based on that assumption—— 

Senator Gore. I thought you stated there were. 

Mr. Poor. Well, degrees of extremes, I will say. I would say we 
try to balance the “extremes.” 

Senator Gore. Do you think it might be the more prudent exercise 
of public responsibility on the part of a network to prevent biased 
and slanted commentaries and reporting ? 

Mr. Poor. Biased and slanted commentaries assumes there is a right 
and there is a wrong point of view or there is a middle point of view. 
I don’t believe we should try to only present an uncontroversial point 
of view, no. 

Senator Gore. Well, you and I will not engage in an exercise on 
semantics. Thank you very much. 

Senator Curtis. I think Mr. Mapes has a question. 

Mr. Mapes. Referring back to your testimony about the fact that 
you only have two half hours contracted at this time, I believe Mr. 
Fellows of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters told us that his experience in the radio industry was that there 
is quite an upswing in the last month before the election, and he 
anticipates a lot of radio time being contracted. 

Do you anticipate quite a few more programs than the two you have 
mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Poor. We projected, as far as our projections are concerned, 
yes. 

Mr. Mares. You know what the past experience has been in your 
organization ? 

Mr. Poor. I am afraid I can’t say: no. You mean as far as the 
time when the orders will come in is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Mares. Yes. 

Mr. Poor. .I believe that in the past, more time has been contracted 
for prior to this date than has been this year. 

Mr. Mapes. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. I have just one question. 
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These figures you have given us relate to transactions with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System as a national system, and do not purport 
to reflect what local and State transactions have been conducted by 
radio stations that are a part of Mutual Broadcasting; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Poor. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Poor. 

Mr. Mapes at this time has received a later wire, which will be an 
addition to the record. 

Mr. Mapes? 

Mr. Mares. We have just received a wire from the American Broad- 

casting Co. to the effect that they inadvertently omitted from the 
figures given us yesterday, an order from the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL-CIO, for four 15-minute broadcasts 
over the radio network of ABC, an expenditure of $13,500, which 
should be added to the figure in the memorandum of the total for 
time contracted for the Democratic Party; not by the Democratic 
Party, but for the Democratic Party. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Mapes. 

The committee will now hear Mr. John Holzapfel, bureau of adver- 
tising, American Publishers Association. 

Will you raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear the evi- 
dence given to this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Houzapret. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN HOLZAPFEL, BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Gore. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Holzapfel? 

Mr. Houzarret. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I had very little time to 
prepare for this meeting. I do have a few notes I would like to bring 
to you. 

Senator Gore. You may proceed. 

Mr. Houzapre.. If you would like—— 

Senator Gore. Will you state your full name and your official posi- 
tion with the organization ? 

Mr. Horzarren. John Holzapfel, Westport, Conn., an account ex- 
ecutive for the bureau of advertising of the American Publishers 
Association. 

Would you, Mr. Chairman, like me to identify the bureau of 
advertising ? 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Hotzarrex. Possibly it would be best to describe it as a trade 
association, although I would like to hasten and say, in the light of the 
previous testimony this morning, we make no politic al contributions. 
The nature of our ‘membership does not permit it. 

The bureau, as a trade association, has in its membership some 1,075 
members in America and one-thousand-seven-hundred-odd daily news- 
papers. Its reason for being is that the great strength of the news- 
paper industry is to appeal to the community which it serves. Its 
intense cover: age there is its prime strength, as I say. 

Actually, it is a weakness as far as reaching national advertisers is 
concerned, because no one newspaper car afford to spend intensive 
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time to cultivate national advertisers. Therefore, we at the bureau 
bring all this together and speak for newspapers to national adver- 
tisers. 

The major functions of our organization are (1) to promote and 
sell the greater use of newspaper space; and (2) to help present 
advertisers to make more effective use of newspaper space; and (3) 
to act as the coordinating force for all newspaper selling organizations. 

That, in a nutshell, is what we do. 

We don’t take orders for space. We don’t prepare specific lists of 
newspapers. We just sell the advantages of newspapers, and leave 
the mechanics to the advertiser or his agency. 

If you want me to report on how much revenue newspapers get 
from political advertisers, I am pretty much afraid I can’t tell you, 
because that type of information 1s just not available. 

The separate activity of political advertisers in 1,760 daily news- 
papers and five-hundred-and-forty-odd Sunday are, shall we say, 
virtually impossible to combine into a single figure. So statistics on 
the subject are not available. 

There are some figures, but comprehensive figures are not in exist- 
ence. 

Senator Gore. Can you give us your best estimate, from the figures 
you have, the best estimate at which you can arrive ? 

Mr. Houzarren. Well, I will have to go toward that in—— 

Senator Gore. All right. Proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Hotzarre (continuing). Sort of a backward way. 

The Media Records, the leading linage measuring service in the 
newspaper business, report on a measure of 391 newspapers out of the 
2,301 total daily and Sunday newspapers. 

In 1952, they said, in the months of August, September, and October, 
the total linage represented in the papers that they measured was 
4,900,000 lines. 

At that same time in those same papers, there was a total of 1,100 
million lines. It might be better if I translated that into pages. 

Political advertising pages, according to Media Records, were ap- 
proximately 2,400 pages in those months of 1952. 

Senator Gore. 2,400. 

Mr. Hotzaprrex. On the other hand, the total linages, the total ad- 
vertising figure was about 46,000 pages. So political advertising in 
these newspapers in this limited sample amounted to about one-half 
of 1 percent of the total advertising activity. 

Senator Gore. Do you have an estimate of the cost of those 2,400 

ages ¢ 

Mr. Houzarret. Yes. I would say, as a rough estimate, that that 
would amount to about $214 million. 

Senator Gore. $214 million ¢ 

Mr. Houzarrex. That is right. 

Now, for a more complete estimate, again a very horseback figure, 
I would have to go to an article that was in U.S. News & World Report, 
that was there earlier this year, that was the issue of February 17, this 
year, which said the declining share of political advertising which was 
going to newspapers amounted to about 714 percent of the total. 

You gentlemen have figures of what the expenditures are. $75,000 
out of each $1 million allocated to newspaper advertising. 
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Senator Gore. Is it a correct presumption which I have made that 
political advertising in newspapers is more concentrated in the last 
weeks before election day than is the case with TV and radio! 

Mr. Houzapret. I would say that was quite correct, sir, 

Senator Gore. So the political advertising in newspapers during 
the month of September would, therefore, be comparatively small. 

Mr. Hotzaprrev. Ina broad way, yes, 1 think that would be correct. 

May I say, however, that the use of political advertising in a news- 
paper would tend to peak up as special occasions develop. As special 
circumstances happened, if there were an issue that required answering 
ina specific locality, you might find quite a surge of political lineage at 
that point. 

Let’s say a candidate of one sort or another makes a statement—now 
[ am going off into flights of fancy—but makes a statement of definite 
importance to people in a particular locality; frequently that is an- 
swered in the newspaper advertising columns of the newspaper serving 
it. 

That is the only place we could leave the premise that you mentioned. 

Senator Gore. It might also occur that prior to the visit of a major 
candidate to a State or toan area, it would increase. 

Mr. Houzarrei. That is so, or a particular organizing campaign of 
an organization or committee, or both. 

Senator Gore. Are you prepared to supply the committee anything 
in the nature of an estimate of the amount of political advertising in 
newspapers during the month of September / 

Mr. Horzarren. It just isn’t possible to do so, sir. The linage 
reporting services, even if those figures were complete, would not have 
their September results before the latter part of October or early in 
November. This is because they are gathering data—well, in the case 
of Media Records, almost 400 individual newspapers gathered from 
all parts of the country, and doing an actual ruler-measuring job on 
those papers. 

Now, the individual cities get their report quite early. However, 
the compilation into a national figure is quite a tedious thing. 

Senator Gore. Of course, you know there are thousands of radio 
stations and hundreds of TV stations. The staff is developing, with 
the full cooperation of the radio and TV industry, a method of report 
ing by which it hopes to have by the end of November, as accurate 
and complete information with respect to the individual stations as 
the staff was able to report this morning with respect to the networks. 

The committee would solicit your cooperation and the cooperation 
of the Publishers Association in working with the staff to develop 
such a reporting system with respect to newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Houzarren. I can make no commitment, sir, but I would be very 
pleased to make every effort to see that it is done. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horzarret. Our relationship with our member newspapers 

Senator Gore. I said a similar, perhaps I should have said a com- 
parable method of reporting, and with your very generous offer of 
cooperation, a member of the staff will be in touch with you to develop 
that picture. 

I have but one other question, and then we will go to the other 
members, I will yield to Senator Curtis. 
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How do newspaper publishers and publishing companies justify to 
themselves and how can it be ‘ustified to the public, the charging of 
a political rate for political advertising that, in many instances, is 
greatly in excess of the rate that a normal advertiser would pay? _ 

Mr. Houzarrex. In this particular field, I am afraid I can’t give 
you too much information, because rates are definitely out of the 
purview of our organization. 

Senator Gore. You are aware of that practice ? 

Mr. Houzapret. I am aware there are apparently rates in certain 
localities; across the board, if you will excuse this phrase, it is my 
impression, by no means official, the variation between the two does 
not amount to a substantial percentage. 

Senator Gore. You do not think it is a universal, a nationwide, 
practice of charging double rates for political ads? 

Mr. Houzarret. I would say very definitely it is not, sir. 

Senator Gore. I am very glad it is not. 

Mr. Houzarrev. There are half a dozen States under the law where 
the rates must be the same, if I remember the legislation on the sub- 
ject. A 

Again, as I say, it is very unofficial, because, as I said earlier, that 
the variation between the rates would amount, and I hazard a guess, 
that in the overall picture, or less than 10 percent. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Had you completed your statement, Mr. Holzapfel? 

Mr. Houzarrev. Beyond the emphasis of the fact that advertising 
in newspapers is so local and so thoroughly takes advantage of the 
local situation, that it, let us say, puts a spotlight on a particular Con- 
gressman; Congressman A, for example, in advertising in a newspaper 
speaks to the voters in his district, and not to the voters in the district 
of Congressman B. 

The very nature of our business, being so local, it is one very hard to 
put your finger on the national. 

To elaborate, again, as you go into another point, I should say at 
the present time, tomy knowledge—and I have spent a good bit of time 
on it—this year, in political classification, we have no commitments 
from any of the several groups who are moving for the election of 
various candidates. That is, there are no contracts, there are no agree- 
ments, or any of that sort of thing, in force at the present time. 

I might say in connection with the medium, in the medium it is not 
necessary to do so, and we also don’t have any need, shall we say, for 
equal time beyond that point. 

Mr. Moore. In this field, unlike radio and TV, no advance reserva- 
tion of space is necessary, nor as it would be in the case of outdoor ad- 
vertising ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Houzarren.. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know—while we appreciate you do not have 
information with respect to rates—do you know anything about prac- 
tices with respect to political advertising in newspapers so far as ad- 
vance payment for such advertising is concerned ? 

Mr. Houzarrer. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. We have had testimony 

Mr. Houzarrev. I think you could say across the board that, except 
when the advertising is placed by a recognized agency—I can use the 
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word “recognized” or an agency of some stature—that it is cash with 
the order. 1% 

Mr. Moore. But if an established agency, advertising, a public- 
relations agency, would place the order, it would be extended credit; 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Houzarrev. That is true in several cases; I know that. I have 
had occasion to find that out. ; 

It is probably true in, let us say, the larger metropolitan papers. 
How that applies across the board I really can’t say. | 

Mr. Moore. Do you include in the category of political advertis- 
ing the advertising that takes place when a major political telecast 
or broadcast is about to take place? For example, a 3- or 4-inch ad 
in the television page of a newspaper, “Watch for such-and-such a 
broadcast or telecast,” is that included in the sampling that you gave 
before ? 

Mr. Houzapret. We at the Bureau would so identify it, and I be- 
lieve most of the newspapers in the country would so identify it; yes. 

Mr. Moore. Do you in the Bureau have available to you, or would 
it be possible to obtain, a breakdown of this political advertising by 
the respective parties, divided by parties ? 

Mr. Houzapret. That, I would say, would be practically impossible. 
We again could make an effort, but I would say the party division— 
as I mentioned earlier, although I couldn’t speak ofticially, I would 
certainly make every attempt to answer, to see that the chairman’s 
requests were answered. So far as the division by party is concerned, 
I would be very much afraid that it would not be possible. 

Mr. Moore. You say it would not be ? 

Mr. Houzapret. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. And with respect to the costs generally, would it be 
your opinion that the most reliable figures would be difficult to obtain 

rior to election? The emphasis of the committee’s study, as you 

now, is the obtaining of information as the campaigns progress. In 
the situation with respect to newspaper advertising, would we have 
a more difficult problem than we would have elsewhere / 

Mr. Houzaprex. I would have to answer that “Yes”; I believe that 
you would. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Any questions? 

Senator Curtis. Does your association represent daily and weekly 
papers, or just daily? 

Mr. Houzapret. No weeklies, sir; just dailies, dailies and Sundays. 

Senator Curtis. And this sampling by which you measured the 
space devoted to political advertising and compared it to other adver- 
tising, that was in reference to how many papers out of the total 
number of daily papers in the country ? 

Mr. Houzarret. Three hundred ninety—three hundred ninety-one, 
I believe. ; . 

Senator Curtis. Might they be described as the larger papers in 
the country ? 

Mr. Hotzarrex. Yes. 

P Senator Curtis. How many—roughly, how many daily papers are 
1ere # 
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Mr. Hotzarreu. In that group, sir; or in total? 

Senator Curtis. Total. 

Mr. Houzaprex. 1,760. 

Senator Curtis. 1,760? 

Mr. Houzarre.. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Of the 1,760, how many might be characterized as 
larger daily papers, in the sense that the 391 are large. 

Mr. Houzarret. I am afraid I can’t answer that one accurately, 
sir. I would say of the 1,760 dailies, 400 would be of the larger papers, 
I would say. I might be liberal there. 

Senator Curtis. Then there would be some, perhaps, medium-sized 
papers, and then yow get into the category pretty much of local 
dailies? 

Mr. Houzarrev. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houzaprev. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. The subcommittee appreciates your courtesy and 
your testimony. 

The committee will next hear the last witness before the noon hour, 
Mr. U. H. Burke, vice president, General Outdoor Advertising Co. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence given to this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Burxe. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF ULICK H. BURKE, VICE PRESIDENT, GENERAL 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Senator Gore. Will you state your name and your official position 
with the company you represent ? 

Mr. Burke. Ulick H. Burke, vice president in charge of branch op- 
erations for the General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 

Senator Gore. The subcommittee will be pleased to hear any pre- 
liminary statements you desire to make, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. General Outdoor wishes to cooperate with the subcom- 
mittee in order to facilitate its study of campaign expenditures by 
political parties and candidates for public office. 

The company has already made all of its current contracts for po- 
litical posting available to the subcommittee’s investigator, Mr. 
Corneaby 

Senator Gore. The subcommittee wishes at this time to thank you. 
The investigator was out and returned with a memorandum indicating 
that he received the fullest cooperation and assistance from your com- 
pany, and the subcommittee thanks you, sir. 

Mr. Burke (continuing). Who discussed the current investigation 
with me at some length on September 27, 1956. 

At that time, I reviewed with Mr. Corneaby the company’s policy 
with regard to campaign posting, and not only permitted him to re- 
view all of our current contracts, but also offered to make available to 
him such of our accounting records as he might wish to examine. 

It is therefore probable that whatever information I may have is 
already covered by Mr. Corneaby’s report to the subcommittee. How- 
ever, it might be worth while for me to review briefly the matters 
which were covered. 
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General Outdoor operates an outdoor advertising service which 
or the maintenance of poster display service in approximately 

400 cities and towns. Included are a ame of large cities, in- 

lates Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Ki: ansas City, and Denver, and also many smaller towns and cities. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the per- 
centage of all poster business which is displ: ayed by Gener: al Outdoor. 
No figures are available for what the industry calls local poster busi- 
ness. However, the company probably displays between 15 and 20 
percent of the posters advertising the aes ts and services of na- 
tional advertisers. 

Poster service, as you know, is sold in packages called showings. 
Each showing consists of a set number of panels distributed through- 
out the market to be covered. Contracts call for displays usually 
for a 30-day period, but occasionally for shorter periods. 

The poster plants of General Outdoor are grouped into 38 branches, 
each under the control of a branch manager, whose responsibilities 
include the posting of the posters, the maintenance of the plant, and 
the acceptance of contracts from local advertisers, including local 
committees of political parties and candidates for political oflices. 

The policy of General Outdoor has been to treat the political parties 

alike, and within the limits of available ¢ apacity to “a all of the 
orders placed by candidates and the committees of each party. 

General Outdoor does not encourage or solicit political posting, 
largely because it causes complications in the scheduling of showings 
for its regular commercial advertisers. Furthermore, General Out- 
door does not pay a commission to any of its salesmen on any political 
campaign orders received. 

All posting orders from political parties, committees and candi- 
dates are treated the same as those from commercial advertisers, and 
the same prices are charged. We do not charge a political candidate 
any more than we charge General Motors. 

However, whenever candidates request a number of poster panels 
less than our smallest standard showing, as they often do, we charge 
them more than the average rate per ‘panel in a standard showing 
because of dislocation caused to our regular showings and the fact 
that our overhead charges are spread over fewer units. 

We require that all political posting be paid for in advance of the 
posting date unless the contract is placed through a recognized adver- 
tising agency or the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau which 
guarantees payment. 

We require that regular contracts be entered into on the standard 
form either of our own or of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, or of the advertising agency. I have brought with me 
ae of our current contracts which are typical of our 1956 orders. 

1 also have with me a summary setting forth by States and sep- 
arately for each candidate and politic: al party, the number of con- 
tracts and panels contracted for in 1956, and the total dollar volume 
of these contracts. 

In many branches we have no political posting whatsoever. In a 
number of other branches we have orders of no more than $300 or $400 
and including no more than 8 or 10 panels. In other branches there 
is a larger amount of this business. 
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The variation seems to depend upon the availability of space in 
the particular areas and the interest of the local candidates in out- 
door advertising as a campaign aid. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Burke, were you referring now to exhibits that 
we could incorporate into the record ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Moore. I wonder if the gentleman with you could hand up 
copies of that to the committee members prior to the completion of 
your testimony ? 

(The information referred to may be found in the appendix to these 
hearings, as exhibit 18.) 

Mr. Moorr. While he is doing that, Mr. Burke, it is true, is it not, 
that you yourself are in charge of the political advertising handled by 
General Outdoor? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And it is true, is it not, that as in the case of television 
and radio industries, in the case of outdoor advertising, space has to 
be reserved in advance ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Now, with respect to that, what are the rules and regu- 
lations of General Outdoor Advertising? I mean, how far in advance 
must it be ordered ? 

Mr. Burke. Well, at least 60 days or 45 days, because when the 
candidate orders them, the space, he then has to have his paper sup- 
plies, so that it would be at least 15, 20 days before posting date. 

Mr. Moore. As of this morning, have orders for all space that may 
be used for political purposes been placed with your organization ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. It is now too late to buy any more ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, because they have to go to the printshop and have 
their paper made, and that takes 20 or 25 days, sometimes. 

Mr. Moore. So that you are in position, are you not, as a result 
of that system 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). In your organization and in your in- 
dustry to supply .us with fairly accurate figures as of now of the 
spending for political posters and outdoor advertising ? 

Mr. Burge. I have the figures here, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moorr. What does your summary show? I have not had a 
chance to see the exhibits. 

Mr. Burke. The Democrats spent $60,862; the Republicans, 
$83,178. 

Mr. Moore. Now, those figures include Presidential, Vice Presi- 
dential, senatorial ? 

Mr. Burke. Everything. 

Mr. Moore. So that included in that figure, in those figures, for the 
respective parties, are sums expended for posters even for sheriff; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. For local offices? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Will you give those figures again ? 

Mr. Burke. Democrat, $60,862.60 ; Republican, $83,178.90. 
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Mr. Moore. And that represents all of the business- 

Mr. Burke. That represents all of the business. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). You have had thus far or can have, 
according to your prior statement; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, in the industry, I think you mentioned that 
you yourselves do not solicit any advertising. 

Mr. Burke. That is right. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. How are the orders placed with you? Are they placed 
hy candidates or by persons representing ¢ ‘andidates, or in what way ? 

Mr. Burke. In the majority of cases, by people representing can- 
didates, agencies, and similar publicity outfits. 

Mr. Moore. Agencies or publicity outfits. Would it also be a 
committee in behalf of the candidate? 

Mr. Burke. Oh, yes; many of those, yes. 

Mr. Moore. But not the candidate himself ? 

Mr. Burke. Well, in a rare occasion, some candidate would be run- 
ning for State representative in his district, all he would buy would 
be 7 or 8 posters, that is all his district would hold. We may have a 
few of those, but in dollar value very little. 

Mr. Moore. Does the advertising or public relations or other agency 
receive a commission ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, 162 percent. 

Mr. Moore. Sixteen and two-thirds percent ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Is it your practice in billing to charge the total amount, 
or do you charge the total amount less 

Mr. Burke. The total amount less 1624. 

Mr. Moore. So that the net paid for by the candidate or his repre- 
sentative is the gross amount less the commission ? 

Mr. Burke. Well, I don’t know what the agency charges. 

Mr. Moore. I see. But from the point of view of General Outdoor, 
the net to you 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). Is the cost of the advertising less the 
commissions ¢ 

Mr Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. For what reason do you not yourselves solicit the 
advertising ¢ 

Mr. Burke. W ell, Outdoor is sold on a long-range basis. The larger 
advertisers, like General Motors, Coca Cola, they buy the year, many 
of the breweries. If we had to wait every 6 years for the Senator to 
run, we would certainly be out of business. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. You do not get 

Mr. Burke. Or for the governor every 4 years. 

Senator Gore. And a Congressman every 2 years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, you indicated that you are operating in a 
good number of States. 

Mr. Burke. We operate in 30 States, but you may have a conception, 
a misconception, about our operation. 

Now, in the State of Connecticut, we only operate in two towns, 
Hartford and Stamford. In the State of Iowa, we only operate 
in Davenport, Cedar Rapids, and Council Bluffs. 
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Mr. Moore. In all of these States, your agencies there are known 
as General Outdoor ? 

Mr. Burke. Well, the agencies of National are local agencies. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

With respect to the figures you have supplied, they funnel into 
you, do they not, from these various State offices in these 30 States 
about which you have testified. 

Mr. Burke. They all funnel through Chicago. 

Mr. Moore. How current is that reporting? 

Mr. Burke. Oh, 2 or 3 days after they receive their contract. 

Mr. Moore. So the figures you have given us a moment ago are 
up to date, reasonably ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Up-to-date figures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any subsidiary properties or affiliates not 
using the name General Outdoor Advertising? 

Mr. Burke. Not that I know of. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moore. You said a moment ago, I believe, that it would be 
difficult for you to estimate the percentage in the industry that your 
company handles, the percentage of political advertising. 

Mr. Burke. Well, our company handled 9 percent. 

Mr. Moore. How much? 

Mr. Burke. Nine percent. 

Mr. Moore. Nine percent. 

Mr. Burke. Yes; of General Outdoor. For the country at large, 
T don’t know. But our company handled 9 percent. 

Mr. Moore. What is the number of competitors that are, if you 
know, near to your size? Is there any one company that is? 

Mr. Burke. Well, you mean National ? 

Mr. Moore. National; yes. 

Mr. Burke. None. We are the largest. 

Mr. Moore. There is none. And on a local or regional basis there 
are some, are there not ? 

Mr. Burke. Practically in every town we operate in we have some 
form of competition. 

Mr. Moore. I believe that we, the staff, have obtained a list of com- 
panies which we feel are perhaps in the category of competitors of 
General Outdoor in the political advertising field, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the record should show we have requested those com- 
panies to supply information just as it has been requested of General 
Outdoor, that all of those reports are not yet in, but when they are in 
they would form part of our study of this particular phase of political 
activity. 

Is the cost of the billboard in the city different from what it may 
be in a rural area? 

Mr. Burke. Oh, yes; your costs vary according to your popula- 
tion, and in the sm: aller towns the cost is not as much as in the larger 
city. 

Mr. Moore. Is the cost of a political poster the same as it would be 
for a commercial ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; the same. It is—our price—we publish our price 
once a year. 

Mr. Moore. And those rates are uniform ? 

Mr. Burke. The rates are uniform for political as it is for—— 
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Mr. Moore. Is that true of your competitors, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I do not know. 

Mr. Moore. What you are testifying to pertains to your company 
alone ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Our company alone. 

Mr. Moore. Can you give us the costs, in dollars, of a billboard, one 
billboard, in the country and in the city 

Mr. Burke. Well, it would entirely de spend upon the city. 

Mr. Moore. What would it be in the city of New York? 

Mr. Burke. Well, we wouldn’t sell one billboard. 

Mr. Moore. You wouldn’t sell one billboard ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Not in the city of New York. 

Mr. Moore. How many would you sell 

Mr. Burke. We have a setup on an allotment, and the least we 
would sell, I think, in the city of New York would be 20 or 40 boards. 
If we sold less than that, we would put a penalty on them, charge 
them more. 

Mr. Moore. If you sold in New York City the minimum of 20-——— 

Mr. Burke. They would get the rate—— 

Mr. Moore. The rate from your book ¢ 

Mr. Burke. The published rates; yes, sir. 

In your smaller towns, say, 500 or 1,000, the rate there would be 
$22, $90. In a city of 250,000 the rate would be around $30; in Chi- 
cago it would be $40; New York it would be $50; according to your 
population and circulation. 

Mr. Moore. You are speaking, Mr. Burke, about large outdoor bill- 
boards, are you not 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Are there divisions of costs if you have less space on, 
say, a poster outside ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Well, yes. Of course, when you buy outdoor adver- 
tising, you don’t buy a panel. You buy coverage. And in a city, the 
allotment would vary. In a town of 100,000, you would have to have 
14 boards to cover the town. In a city like Chicago, you would have 
to have 160. It would vary. 

Mr. Moore. Well, your individual boards —— 

Mr. Burke. Sir? 

Mr. Moore. The cost of your individual boards varies because of 
advantage of location ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; and of circulation. 

Mr. Moore. Have we now the exhibits that you referred to ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Senator Gore. I believe I will have these printed in the record. 
They are not so long and are very concise. They will be printed in 
the record. 

Mr. Moore. They will be, Mr. Chairman, numbered not in the order 
that the witness has given them, but in the order that previous exhibits 
have been printed in ‘the record. 

(The exhibit referred to may be found in the appendix as ex- 
hibit 18.) 

Mr. Moore. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. The subcommittee wishes to thank you very much 
for vour cooperation and testimony. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Gore. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gore. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness is Mr. Duncan Norton-Taylor, member of the board 
of editors of Fortune magazine. 

Do you swear that the evidence given to this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Norron-Tayxor. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DUNCAN NORTON-TAYLOR, BOARD OF EDITORS, 
FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


Senator Gore. Do you have a statement you wish to make ? 

Mr. Nortron-Taytor. I have no prepared statement. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Will you please, sir, give us your full name for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Duncan Norton-Taylor. 

Mr. Moore. Do you reside in New York City, sir? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Are you a member of the board of editors of Fortune 
magazine? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. I am the assistant managing editor. 

Mr. Moore. Assistant managing editor ? 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. You are, sir, are you not, the author of an article that 
appeared in the May 1956 issue entitled “How To Give Money to Poli- 
ticians” ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. In the preparation of that article you stated, I believe, 
that you conferred with Prof. Alexander Heard who testified this 
morning ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes, we conferred over the telephone. I found 
him very helpful and useful. 

Mr. Moore. You also conferred, did you not, with Mr. Carleton 
Ketchum of Pittsburgh, Pa.? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. That is right. Well, when you use the word 
“T”, it probably should be the plural, “you” means 

Mr. Moore. Editorial “we”? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. The researcher and various members of the 
research staff. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

Now, in that connection, where however in the article you quote 
various people is that a quotation made directly to you or perhaps to 
other people as well ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Not in every instance made to me. 

Mr. Moore. In the preparation of this article you interviewed, did 
you not, some 74 or more corporate board chairmen, presidents and vice 
presidents, known to be contributors or fund raisers? 
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Mr. Norron-Tayvor. I think that was about the number. We sent 
out questionnaires to over 100, 

Mr. Moore. You sent out questionnaires ¢ 

Mr. Norron-Tayuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. In connection with your article? 

Mr. Norton-Taywor. Yes. 

Mr. Moors. Were the responses signed ? 

Mr. Norron-Tayrvor. In some cases. 

Mr. Moore. But not in all? 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. No. 

Mr. Moore. In sending out the questionnaires did they go entirely to 
corporate executives / 

Mr. Norron-Tayior. Mostly, yes. By and large they went to corpo- 
rate executives. 

Mr. Moore. Did you cover any union organizations ?/ 

Mr. Norron-Tayuor. Personal interview mostly with them. 

Mr. Moore. Personal interview ‘ 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to the persons with whom you personally 
conferred, and I assume you can answer only for them, did you find 
most of these people reluctant to talk or were they willing to talk and 
to be quoted ¢ 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. They were reluctant to talk on the record. 

Mr. Moore. On the record? 

Mr. Nortron-Tayvor. Or for attribution. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Moore. With respect to Dr. Heard’s testimony which you may 
have heard this morning and before, last month before the subcom- 
mittee, do you agree with his estimate that the cost of the 1952 cam- 
paign was approximately a hundred million dollars? 

Mr. Norton-Tay or. Well, I didn’t hear his testimony, I am sorry 
I didn’t. That figure was from Dr. Heard so I am forced to agree 
with him. 

I was satisfied that on the basis of the research he had made that 
that was probably a pretty accurate figure. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, have you made any studies of the 1956 
spending ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Moors. De you have anything then on the basis of which you 
can give an estimate of what you think the cost will be this year? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. No, I am afraid not. 

Mr. Moore. Do you by any chance have any extra copies of your 
article? 

Mr. Norron-Tayuior. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to the matter of spending generally, Mr. 
Norton-Taylor, do you believe that labor unions should have the right 
to contribute out of their dues to political campaigns? 

This is a subject you touched upon, not in any detail, but what is 
your opinion with respect to that ? 

Mr. Norton-Tay or. Well, under the present law, no, I don’t think 
they do. 

Mr. Moore. No, that is correct, but should they, in your opinion 
have the right to do that ? 
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Mr. Norron-Taytor. Well, perhaps, I ought to make a statement. 

Senator Gore. If you do not wish to express an opinion— 

Mr. Norron-Tayior. In a general way. I have a very definite 
opinion on that. I think that the Corrupt Practices Act, is as it is 
written, is unenforcible. 

I think that people are going to give away their money, if they 
want to, and unless you can show that this money is given away to 
subvert or bribe, it is virtually impossible to stop ‘it with legislation. 

To prove that in politics that the intention of the donor is to subvert 
or bri be is exceedingly difficult, I would think. 

So this applies, the fact that this law is unenforcible, ni my opinion, 
seems to me to mean that it is unenforcible with labor unions as well 
as with corporations giving. 

As you well know, this question has been tested in the courts, and 
the courts have so far declined to take a position on the constitution- 
ality of the law. They appear to support the right of labor unions to 
use that kind of money if they want. 

To come back to your direct question, I would say, no, under the 
law, I don’t think labor unions have the right to use union dues, but if 
there were no law, I think they ought to—think they should have as 
much right to support political parties as I think corporations have. 

Mr. Moore. Well, do you feel, or is it your understanding, that 
under existing law corporations do have a right to support political 
organizations ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. No, they do not. 

Mr. Moore. Is what you are saying, Mr. Norton-Taylor, that in 
your opinion the prohibition contained in section 610 of the Hatch 
Act should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Is that the one? 

Mr. Moore. That is the section which contains the proscription 
upon corporate spending and upon the spending, expenditures, by 
labor unions. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. Yes, I think it should be. 

Mr. Moore. It is your opinion that both labor and corporate or- 
ganizations should have the right to expend moneys to influence Fed- 
eral elections and to engage generally in political campaigns, is that it? 

Mr. Norton-Taywor. Yes, I do. 

Senator Gore. May I interject there: The committee, of course, 
respects your opinion and appreciates your willingness to come down 
and give us the benefit of your opinion. 

I would like to point out, however, perh: ups in partial disagreement 
that a corporation, as such, is a legal entity, carrying with it m: iny 
benefits and privileges under the law, and in economic and business 
transactions. 

I doubt, however, if the law should ever permit corporations to 
exercise any of the rights and functions of citizenship. It is a legal 
fiction. A corporation is not a citizen. It is merely a legal, a fic- 
titious legal person before the law. 

I think that is something that must be mentioned alongside your 
belief that they should be allowed to contribute. Insofar as people 
derive their funds, their financial resources from corporate activities, 
T think that is of one pattern, but a corporation, as such, is another; 
and it does seem to me we should be very careful in according to cor- 
porations any of the prerogatives and functions of citizenship. 
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Mr. Norron-Taytor. Well, Senator, could you perhaps ally that 
same argument to the union ¢ 

Senator Gore. I do. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. Yes. 

Senator Gore. I do. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. I suppose the other side of the argument is 
that the union, at any rate the unions argue that the union leaders 
feel that one party or the other is best for the union, and its entire 
rank and file, and therefore, it feels that it ought to support one or 
the other of the political parties, and perhaps a corporation could 
argue the same way that it knows what is best for the stockholders. 

Senator Gore. Of course, a labor or ganization and a corporation are 
different. They differ in many respects. But insofar as an organi- 
zation as such, partaking of a citizenship function, 1 doubt if there 
is—I think there is some similar ity in that respect. 

Of course, those who believe, as you do, that corporations should 
be permitted to make political contr ibutions, can very well argue that 
one party or the other is better or worse, more advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to corporate business operations. 

As a matter of fact, that is one of the arguments in the current 
rampaign, at least that argument is advanced by some. 

But, I believe, that must be beside the basic point of citizenship as 
such. At least the committee appreciates your point of view. I was 
tempted to interject my point of view there also, but we are here not 
to hear my point of view but yours. Iam sorry. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. In that connection, I would want the record to 
show that while I think that your general viewpoint and the idea of 
policing elections by negative prohibition is quite impossible, I think 
for the Congress to open up and make lawful the contributions by 
corporations would not be in the public interest. 

I think that many situations would arise where a single corporation 
might be so dominant in a given congressional district or even in a 
State, and maybe even nationally, that to win the favor of that cor- 
poration and get their financial assistance would be all that would be 
necessary to win. I think, also, that there is another angle to it, 
separate and apart from the prohibition on the political results as to 
both corporations and labor unions, and that is the involuntary use 
of a stockholder’s money to support a political party in which he 
doesn’t believe, and the involuntary use of laborer’s money to support 
a cause in which he doesn’t believe. 

Now, usually if a man is an individual stockholder in a concern, 
he doesn’t have to remain a stockholder. If he doesn’t like the policies 
of the company in any respect, he can pli ice his funds elsewhere. 

But it is not true of the laborer. He may live in a community 
where his skills, in fact all the laboring people i in that area, are pretty 
much dependent upon a few collective-bargaining contracts, plus the 
further fact that the Federal law makes legal the union shop, by which 
we mean that you have to belong to the union to keep your job, and 
failing to belong to the union you lose your job, plus varying degrees 
of membership requirements, that when money flows out of the union 
treasury, it is money that individuals have paid in to hold their jobs, 
and I just don’t believe that it should be used for political purposes. 
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From the surveys that I have seen, the vast majority of workers of 
all political parties disapprove of that. at 

Now, I realize the problems we have run into in trying to prohibit 
union political expenditures because of the separation of what is a 
political expenditure and what is a citizenship expenditure, an edu- 
cational expenditure. 

Therefore, I have proposed doing it on a different basis. I would 
make as a price that the union must pay for a union-shop contract 
that they would have to make an affirmative showing to the effect 
that none of their funds were spent for political purposes or trans- 
ferred to any other group that spent it for political purposes over a 
preceeding period, say of a couple of years. 

T think the rights of workers and the rights of stockholders are at 
stake in any such proposal as well as the effect upon the outcome of 
elections. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, you do recognize the line between so- 
called education and actual political action in the case of labor un- 
ions is a very thin one, and I would guess that a law that tried to sepa- 
rate those two would be very difficult to write. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I think so. Upon the other hand, I don’t 
believe that it has been forthrightly undertaken up to date. 

I think, for instance, a labor-union expenditure for a certain bill, 
labor-union expenditure to get the Taft-Hartley law repealed or to 
enact a mine-safety law, is clearly political education and citizenship. 

But I think any publication, whether it is a voting record or what, 
that anyone can look at and recognize that this is a publication either 
to elect or defeat candidates, is a political expenditure. 

And while there are abuses and violations in all laws—no doubt 
there are corporation officials and employees who use corporate money 
through expense accounts or otherwise to support some of the political 
activity—some of those same individuals may be spending on their 
own living expenses amounts which are not justified. But I do not 
believe that most of them are doing it. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, Senator, you had a clear case, a fairly 
clear case, of that sort of thing in the indictment of UAW recently 
for the expenditure of—for violation of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

As I remember, the judge in that case dismissed the indictment. 
I would think that the committee, if it hasn’t done so, might study 
the judge’s opinion. 

Senator Curtis. I have read it. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. It seems to me it would give you some idea of 
the legal complexities that you get into in that kind of thing. 

Senator Curtis. AsI recall, that opinion had to do with the right of 
free speech and the right to participate politically, and so on. But it 
didn’t go to the question of the right to use somebody else’s money to 
do it—the question of the individual worker who didn’t believe in that 
party, who had to contribute the money. They never dealt with that 
question. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. You will agree that this cuts both ways; that 
the corporations are in the same boat when they use stockholders’ 
money for political purposes. 

As I get it, the difference you draw is that the shareholder or stock- 
See can get out if he doesn’t like the way the corporation is spend- 
ing it. 
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Senator Curtis. I certainly would not approve corporate spending 
for political purposes. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. You would not ? 

Senator Curtis. No. I would not condone the indirect use of funds 
for political activity any more than we could condone any other type 
of expense-account padding. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, Senator, I guess I feel that it is—I 
don’t condone it, I don’t approve of it, but I guess my basic feeling is 
that it is unenforcible saa perhaps we ought not to try to legislate. 

Senator Curtis. I think we must have some change to make it real- 
istic. Lagree with you. 

Senator Gore. Well, isn’t there one further difference between a 
political interest and a political contribution by a corporation on the 
one hand and a labor union on the other, which is this: An increase in 
the minimum wage, which may be desired by a labor union, would 
bring a social benefit to the extent that it is a benefit to many people who 
are not members of organized labor, whereas a corporation that might 
be interested in a much more restricted point of view takes policy or 
some other matter that would not be as broad based as, let’s say, a mini- 
mum wage. There might be that distinction. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. They might be interested in a tariff which 
would have a widespread effect and perhaps a good effect on a com- 
munity. 

Senator Gore. It might have either a good or bad effect nationally. 
I think that is true. 

Comparing a corporation and a labor organization does have its 
limitations, but at least both must be subject to the law. It may be 
necessary, in writing amendments to the law or a new election law, that 
we deal with each in its respective character. 

It may not be possible to deal with them exactly in the same way, 
because they do not present exactly the same kind of problem. 

Go ahead, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Apropos of this colloquy, Mr. Norton-Taylor, your 
article on page 238 reads as follows: 

Corporations, of course, are not allowed under Federal law to give at all. But 
as one knows, corporation money does go to political parties. One board chair- 


man said, “A lot of corporation presidents just reach in the till and get $25,000 
to contribute to political campaigns—just as labor unions do.” 


And further on, continuing: 


When unions openly defy the intent of the law (if not as the courts hold the 
letter of it) and have done so with apparent impunity, corporations just duck 
around it. They cover up contributions by listing them in various expense ac- 
counts. The boss’ secretary appears as the purchaser of blocks of tickets to 
$100-plate dinners. Executives contribute handsomely to campaign chests with 
the understanding that they will get their money back in bonuses. 

With respect to that quotation from your article, page 238, I ask 
you first, sir, when you said “one board chairman said,” that is, in fact, 
& person who was properly quoted / 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. A board chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Was this to you personally or to one of your assistants ¢ 

Mr. Norton-Taywor. This was to one of my researchers. 

Senator Gore. We won't press you. We would like to have the 
name. 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. I am sure that was not for attribution. 
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Senator Gore. I assured you in my letter we would not expect you 
to reveal any confidences. 

Mr. Moore. You talk here, this is your statement: 
the unions openly defying the intent of the law and the corporations ducking 
around it. 

Is it not a fact that so far as the corporate spending is concerned, 
it is not really a ducking around? If the things are done which you 
enumerate here, this is an out and out violation with no ducking at all. 
This is a plain violation of section 610. 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. Sure. ’ 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any particular reason for putting it in 
that light so far as the-—— 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. For what? 

Mr. Moore. For putting corporate activity in the light of ducking 
around. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Ducking around. 

Mr. Moore. Rather than an out-and-out violation of the law? 

Mr. Norron-Tayuor. No. It is an evasion, ducking around is one 
way of saying it. 

Mr. Moore. Sometimes tax lawyers like to distinguish between tax 
avoidance and tax evasion. Here you are talking not about avoidance 
but evasion of the law, are you not? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moorr. With respect to union activity you say the unions 
openly defy the intent of the law. 

Mr. Norron-Tayuor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Is it not a fact that the labor organizations, because of 
the fact that they have committees on political education, are rather 
out in the open but not as to whether they are defying the law, that is 
something else again, but actually these labor or ganizations are filing 
reports 4 “and 5 times a year with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Norron-Tay or. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. You see one of the difficulties, and the subcommittee and 
the staff is impressed with this, one of the difficulties in our study is 
that if we accept your theories and, of course, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that there is cor porate spending, it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain where it is, because of the fact that it is covered up as you suggest 
in these techniques or deviees. 

On the other hand, the labor organizations are functioning through 
political committees. They are subject to scrutiny. If we want to 
obtain some information about their spending, we can and we have 
gone to the files of the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

So that to that extent, and that is a rather poor extent, they are out 
in the open. Do you not agree ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, exe ‘ept where you run into this twilight 
area of what is politics and what is labor education. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Now-—— 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. There is another difference between a labor 
union and a corporation in the political field. The labor union has, 
in effect, a political apparatus, whereas a corporation doesn’t. 


Mr. Moore. Yes. 
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But you speak in your article about openly defying the law. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. What I had in mind 

Mr. Moore. If I can continue my question—just a moment ago you 
have talked about this twilight area. Is it not a fact that we have not 
yet had a pronouncement ‘from any court, appellate court, or the 
Supreme C ourt of the United States, as to what this so-called twilight 
area is and my question to you is, sir, is it fair to labor to say that the y 
are openly defying the law, when there is this twilight area and this 
difliculty- of determining what in law and in fact constitutes expendi 
tures for the purpose of influencing Federal elections ¢ 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. Well, what I had in mind there was labor's 
effort, several times, to challenge the constitutionality of the Corrupt 
Practices Act as it applies to the activities of labor unions. 

CIO News, I think, brought one case, in Baltimore, and this other 
case I referred to, I think is another instance of defying the law to the 
extent that they said, in effect, “This law is not constitutional. We 
don’t intend to abide by it.” 

Now, in the case of the UAW, there was, as I remember, there was 
no—the labor unions did not argue that they didn’t spend the money 
this way. They simply argued that the law itself was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. Moore. Are you, sir, an attorney / 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. No. 

Mr. Moore. Did you have legal counsel in the preparation of this 
article ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Continuing this line with reference to your last state- 
ment, you have said with respect to legal authorities in a footnote on 
page 117 that— 

There is a question, however, whether labor leaders have the right— 
and this is a quotation from your footnote— 


whether labor leaders have the right to use union dues collected under closed- 
shop contracts to support political candidates whom some dues payers may 
oppose. 

Such practice may appear to be expressly forbidden by the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act but in several legal tests the courts have in effect upheld the 
unions’ right to violate the act. 

Now, sir, is that a fair statement to make where you have or have 
had few judicial decisions? Is it a fair statement to make that the 
courts have upheld anyone’s right to violate the law / 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Perhaps not. In my first sentence I address 
myself to a moral question, not a legal one. 

Senator Gore. As a nonlawyer, did you mean to say that the courts 
have upheld or made an interpretation of the law which disagrees 
with your own interpretation of the law / 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, I guess without benefit of legal counsel, 
I would admit that that is probably a good translation of my state- 
ment. 

Senator Gore. I read your article and the impression I had from 
it was that you were expressing an opinion that, one, labor unions, in 
openly doing what they did, and what they do, were in your opinion a 
violation of the law. 

Mr. Norron-Tayior. That is right. 
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Senator Gore. There is some controversy in the courts now involvy- 
ing that particular point. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Gore. And, sometimes to our sorrow, sometimes to our 
gladness, the final arbiter in those things is the United States Su- 
preme Court, not you or me. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. I have noted the reluctance of the courts to 
face up to the question of constitutionality here. I think in at least 
two instances, they have, to use the word again, ducked the issue. 

I would, if I may, like to write a statement on that whole ques- 
tion of 

Senator Gore. You may, and it will be included in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. To elaborate my views and cite the instances 
Tam talking about. Iam not prepared to now. 

Senator Gore. You have that privilege and the committee will wel- 
come your contribution. 

Mr. Norron-Tayzor. Allright. Thank you. 

(The information which was to be supplied is as follows:) 





FORTUNE, EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N, Y., October 18, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GORE: I would like to add these observations to my testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. 

In questioning me about my article How To Give Money to Politicians in the 
May 1956 issue of Fortune, you wondered about my statement that “The courts 
have in effect upheld the unions’ right to violate the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act.” This is a layman’s opinion, not a lawyer’s, qualified by the “in effect.” 
It does seem to me that No. 313 of the act, as amended by No. 304 of the 1947 
Labor-Management Act, expressly forbids the use of union funds “in connection 
with any election at which presidential and vice presidential electors, etc., etc., 
are to be voted for.”” That is what the measure says. But the unions have used 
their funds for such purposes and the courts have upheld their right to do so. 

The critical question, of course, is what exactly was the intent of the 80th 
Congress, which wrote Taft-Hartley (the 1947 law). The record of the debate 
unfortunately does not shed too much light, although Mr. Taft did make himself 
clear. Mr. Taft said that if a labor union newspaper “is supported by union 
funds I do not think it could” take an editorial position with respect to any 
candidate for public office without violating this measure. ‘“‘How could a line be 
drawn between that and political literature or pamphlets or publications of that 
nature?’ The Supreme Court subsequently ruled, however, that “We do not 
think No. 313 reached such a use of corporate or labor organization funds.” 

The Court then went on to say, and I think this may be the heart of the 
matter, “We express no opinion as to the scope of this section where different 
circumstances exist and none upon the constitutionality of the section.” Defin- 
ing the “circumstances” is what has left us all so troubled. I do think that a strict 
interpretation of No. 313 could lead to an abridgment of freedoms guaranteed by 
the first amendment. This is what organized labor argued on several occasions 
including the occasion in 1947 when Philip Murray openly took affirmative action 
in the hope of striking down what he considered an unconstitutional law. Since 
defiance is sometimes defined as a disposition to resist, I think that Mr. Murray's 
action could fairly be described as defiance, without reflecting on his right to 
take such action. The UAW took much the same position in 1955, and the courts 
appear to have sustained the position. But can you have anything but a strict 
interpretation of No. 313 and at the same time accomplish what Congress set out 
to accomplish, namely, as the Supreme Court put it, “put labor unions under 
the same restraints as had been imposed upon corporations?” You are probably 
as familiar as I am with the way the United Automobile Worker and UAW’s 
monthly Ammunition are and have been used in election campaigns (may I refer 
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you here to an article called What's Wrong With Michigan? in the December 1955, 
issue of Fortune). 

In any case, I have come to the conclusion that the Corrupt Practices Act bit 
off more than it could chew in this particular area. I hope, therefore, that the 
committee will give serious thought to the idea of removing altogether the pro- 
hibition against both corporations and labor unions contributing to political 
campaigns. 

As I testified, I am also in favor of taking off all ceilings on contributions. 

I am aware of the dangers in such liberalization of the law. But I think 
experience has shown us all that the present legislation is impossible to enforce 
and makes violators out of many people who are acting from worthy motives 

Obviously, some safeguard should be set up against possible efforts to “corrupt” 
politics through money. I would base my hopes here on the system of disclosure. 
I think that the law should require both contributors and recipients to file reports 
of donations with the clerk of the Federal district court. These reports should 
be available to the public which includes local newspapers and members of the 
other political party. If there is a suspicion of inordinate expenditures, a 
grand jury could then be convened to look into the question of where the money 
came from. Charges of contempt or perjury would then be the legal device for 
enforcing the law. The theory behind disclosure, of course, is that it would in 
itself exercise a kind of control over excessive donating. The Superior Oil 
case showed what can happen when the public thinks that someone is trying to 
buy special favors from politicians. 

Very truly yours, 
DUNCAN NORTON-TAYLOR, 
Assistant Managing Editor. 

Mr. Moore. Just one further question on this aspect of the subject: 

Do you not feel that the secret devices or techniques are more 
dangerous—if there is an area here of doubt as to whether the labor 
unions are functioning properly or not from the point of view of the 
lawmakers’ approach to remedial legislation, do you not feel that 
secret contributions, and by secret contributions, I speak in terms of 
any assistance, the donation of facilities, things of that sort, as well 

as the things you have specifically enumerated in your article, that it 
Is extremely dangerous to have that kind of thing? 

I get the impression from your article that you feel that complete 
disclosure is the answer here, if there isan answer. Isthat right? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. That is right. Yes. “Dangerous” is a good 
word. 

I think that any evasion of the law for whatever reason, has a cor- 
rupting effect, and it is not good. 

Senator Gore. In that connection, don’t you think that it is not con- 
ducive to public morality, that it is not in ‘the public interest, for the 
C ongress to permit to remain unamended a corrupt practices statute 
enacted in 1925 before we had either radio or television, thereby 
making it, I say, necessary for any candidate for major office or any 
party to resort to the toctinsgne of avoidance ? 

Mr. Nortron-Taytor. Yes; I do. I think under the 1925 act it is 
practically impossible for a political party today to mount an effective 
campaign. 

Mr. Moore. Consequently, we have one committee mushrooming 
after another, performing a function which should be, in my opinion, 
centralized in the chief functionary committee of a national party. 

And in races for the United States Senate we have utterly unrealistic 
limits. For instance, in the great State of Ohio, the legal Pe is 
$2,500, I think about the cost of a 1-minute spot on radio and TV 

that State. 
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You would concur with the opinion of the chairman of this sub- 
committee that Congress needs to enact a realistic and workable 
statute ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. I certainly would. I certainly would. It 
hasn’t kept up with the cost of living. 

Senator Curtis. Would you confine your recommendation to the 
National Congress or would you agree that State legislatures ought to 
reexamine their Corrupt Practices Acts? 

Mr. Norton-Taywor. I would indeed. 

Senator Curtis. And the prohibitions and limitations and methods 


of 





Mr. Norton-Taytor. Of course, Congress can’t do anything more 
than recommend this, but I certainly agree that the State legislatures 
also should-take this up. 

Senator Curtis. I think the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility but I also am convinced that if we have an unwholesome political 
situation in any State in the Union with regard to their elections that 
if the majority of the people of that State want to clean it up they 
can, without turning to Washington. 

Sometimes they aren’t informed and excited and interested enough 
to do it. 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. I think that is true. That is why I think that 
disclosure is so important. 

Senator Gore. Well, speaking of disclosure, 85 Members of the 
United States Senate joined in cosponsorship of a so-called clean 
election bill in the recent session of the Congress. 

Some of those other Members who did not cosponsor found them- 
selves in essential agreement with the provisions, with the proposal. 
I was one of those. 

I have a rule against cosponsorships, so the fact that my name did 
not appear on the bill as a sponsor, should not be interpreted to mean 
that I was antagonistic to the bill. I wanted to add certain amend- 
ments to the bill but basically I thought it was good; and the heart 
and core of that proposal was disclosure. 

The bill did not pass. Therefore, this committee is undertaking to 
bring about a reasonable degree of disclosure of the conduct of the 
campaign during the course of the campaign. 

So to the extent that disclosure will ac ‘omplish good, it is my hope 
that the operations of this committee will have a salutary effect, and 
I think it might be said here that I know of no member of this ¢ ommit- 
tee who seeks any indictment of anyone. 

This committee cannot partake of law enforcement. It can only 
bring to light the facts for the enlightenment of the people, and for 
action, if-any is indicated, by the proper law-enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. I think disclosure, the kind of disclosure we 
would all like to see, would be very difficult to bring about by legisla- 
tion, although I think it is possible. 

Senator Gorr. How do we bri ing it about, how could we? 

Mr. Norton-Tayvor. Well , simplified reporting is the first essential. 

To sketch in very briefly the possible mechanics of complete dis- 
closure, I should think that the law might state that it is necessary 
to report every contribution, it is necessary for the finance committee 


of the political party to report every contribution, let us say, over 
$100. 
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It is also necessary for the donor to report any contribution over 
$100, and I should think that the place to report these would be prob 
ably the clerk of the court, of the local Federal district court. 

Now, those records would be or should be available to the news 
papers or anyone else who is inquisitive about what is happening, _ 

Senator Gorr. Well, you mentioned the $100 contribution. This 
committee has only asked for the identification of contributors of $500 
or more. We perhaps should have made it $100, but for workability 
and practical effects and results, considering the enormous problem 
upon which we have embarked, the $500 figure is, I believe, sufficient 
for our purposes. 

Do you know of any reason why, any legitimate reason why, a per- 
son making a contribution of $500 or more should object to that being 
made public ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Not unless his motives were wrong motives. 

Senator Gore. Well, if he has the wrong motive, do you not think 
discouragement might be in the public interest ¢ 

Mr. Norton-Tayrtor. Discouragement? Yes; of course, I do, and 
I think the disclosure would have the effect of prejudicing the voters 
against that particular party. That seems to me the chief result of 
that kind of thing. 

Senator Gorr. You mean if the public interpreted a group of, or 
significant amount of, contributions to one or the other party as being 
motivated wrongly, then public opinion toward that party would be 
adversely affected ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. I would think so. 

Senator Gore. You would think that is a public benefit that would 
flow from disclosure ? 

Mr. Nortron-Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Gore. And, conversely, disclosure might discourage for the 
very practical reason you cite the selfish, self-serving and selfish, kind 
of contribution to which you refer ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Now, some people have voiced—well, I have had 
voiced to me by members of both political parties some objection to 
the requirement of disclosure of this subcommittee, but I have taken 
the view that it would be in the public interest to have our two-party 
system operate as openly and as publicly as possible, that there might 
be some discouragement of the kind of contribution which requires 
secrecy, either as to source, motive, or size, but I hope that the dis- 
cussion and the enlightenment as to the tremendous cost of campaigns 
and other information brought to light by this committee would en- 
courage a volume of small contributions to both parties that would 
more than offset those withheld by the requirement of disclosure. 

Would you agree with that objective ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Gore. Excuse me, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Norton-Taylor, you said in response to a question 
by Senator Gore that a contributor of $500 or more should not object 
to the disclosure. 

I assume you would agree that if it turned out someone contributed 
that amount to both parties, he might find it embarrassing. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. He might very well find it embarrassing. 
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Mr. Moore. Do you favor, or have you made any study of the de- 
sirability of, income-tax deductions in this field 

Mr. Norron-Tayior. I touched on it in this article. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. And I believe that the deduction would be so 
small that it would not—it does not encourage people to give very 
much more. It might be a carrot to add to the stick because there is 
also the problem of getting enough money for political campaigns. 

I don’t think we can overlook that either. The problem is twofold: 
One is to keep everything straight, and make it all cricket, and the 
other is to get the money somewhere. 

Mr. Moore. I believe that with respect to the amount that one might 
give, or should be encouraged to give, you referred to a Senate formula 
that a corporate executive had suggested, i is that right, 4 percent of 
one’s income before taxes ¢ 

Mr. Norron-Taywor. Percy out in Chicago has a very carefully tab- 
ulated schedule of how much you should give if you are making $5,000, 
and so on. 

Mr. Moorr. Is that the table that is in your article on page 238% 

Mr. Nortron-Taywor. That is the table ¢ 

Mr. Moorr. You said “Percy.” Is that Mr. Percy of Bell & Howell? 

Mr. Norron-Tayvor. Charles Percy, of Bell & Howell. 

Mr. Moore. And he is the head of the Illinois Republican Citizens 
Finance Committee; is that right ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know to what extent any such formula is being 
used or being encouraged in solicitations that are being made ¢ 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. I don’t think it is having “much effect on 
donors. The whole burden of this article really is how difficult. it is 
to get businessmen to contribute. I am talking about individual 
businessmen. 

Mr. Moore. Did you find any feeling on the part of businessmen 
that there is an obligation to contribute ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Among the some one-hundred-odd with whom 
we talked, a very definite feeling that there was an obligation. But 
when they interpret the feelings of the people from whom they have 
to solicit, they don’t find the same sense of obligation. 

So I would say the majority of businessmen do not feel that there 
is an obligation. 

Mr. Moore. They do not feel an obligation ? 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Do not feel an obligation. 

Senator Gore. I think I would agree with you on that, from my 
experience in trying to raise campaign funds. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. I think most chairmen of finance committees 
would subscribe to that. 

Mr. Moore. One final question, sir. 

Do you feel it is good practice or not for corporate executives to 
solicit their employees, particularly their supervisory employees ? 

Mr. Nortron-Taytor. The difficulty there—no, I don’t think it is a 
good practice. I don’t think it is a good business practice. 

Mr. Moore. Do you think it is because they themselves should not 
do it? Would you condone, for example, having the solicitation ac- 
complished by some member of the staff on the same level as the per- 
sons who were visited ¢ 
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Mr. Norron-Tayvor. As long as there is no compulsion, I think so; 
yes. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Now, in reference to disclosure, I think it makes 
a difference what kind of disclosure it is. If an individual is required 


by law to make a report, if a recipient committee should be required 


to file a report, it should be a full report of disclosure. 

But I do not agree that the practice is good or fair to make disclo 
sure or a redisclosure of a list of donors at a time when further evi- 
dence is being submitted that some of those donors may have used 
corporate funds to make their donations. 

I think it casts a cloud over all of them and impugns the reputation 
of all of them, without a doubt. 

Many of them made the contribution out of their own personal funds 
for a lawful amount, and made it through the front door of the com 
mittee and the committee reported it. 

In this question of disclosure I think it must follow that dis 
closure must not be surrounded by unprovable and untrue allegations 
of the general nature that impugn the honesty and integrity of the 
donor. 

And for that reason I am a bit critical of some of the testimony that 
we have heretofore produced for this committee. 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. Well, I think there is a climate of suspicion 
now around any contributions. 

Senator Curtis. There shouldn’t be, should there ? 

Mr. Norton-Taytor. No; there should not be, and I would hope that, 
possibly, putting everything aboveboard might remove some of that 
suspicion, so that a man, or I would say a corporation, if it likes, could 
extend its franchise into supporting financially the political party and 
the political philosophy that it believes in. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I wouldn’t go with you on that, but neither 
would I want to be a party to the notion that individuals with corpo- 
rate connections always, or even in the majority of cases, were con- 
tributing corporate funds. 

I just don’t think that is true. I think many of those individuals 
are individuals who are very appreciative of our American system, 
of our free elections, of our periodic elections, and the right to change 
governments and to take people out of office, that from the very best 
of motives they give according to their ability to give, just as they 
help other good causes. 

That is all, if you have nothing further. We will proceed with 
the next witness. 

But if Chairman Gore has something he wishes to ask you, we will 
call you back and have it inserted in the printed record as though you 
continued. 

Mr. Norron-Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis. But otherwise you might call the next witness. 

Mr. Moore. The next witness is Mr. Robert R. Nathan, chairman 
of the executive committee of Americans for Democratic Action. 

Senator Curtis. You may be seated, Mr. Nathan. 

Would you be sworn. Do you swear that the testimony you are 
ubout to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Natuan. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT R. NATHAN, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Nathan, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, I do, sir. 

Sen: aor Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Naruan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Robert 
R. Nathan. I appear here today as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Americans for Democratic Action. 

On behalf of ADA, I want to say that we are delighted to cooperate 
with this committee in its effort to bring about a full disclosure of 
the financing of the 1956 campaigns. I think the committee is ren- 
dering a particularly valuable service in bringing this information to 
the attention of the public while the campaign is going on. 

We especially appreciate this opportunity to discuss. with you 
ADA’s activities and some of the issues in the raising and spending 
of money for political campaigns. 

ADA, as you know, is a permanent, liberal, independent, political 
organization. It is unique in American politics in that, while it is 
engaged i in political activity of many kinds, it is not affiliated with any 
political party. 

It is unique also in that it is concerned primarily with issues, with 
research and education on issues, and with candidates only on the 
basis of their stands on the issues. ADA seeks no power, no patronage, 
no political rewards. 

ADA has 2 types or 2 kinds of operations: the national organization 
and the local chapters and affiliates. The national policies are estab- 
lished by an annual convention, composed predominantly of repre- 
sentatives of the locals and by an elected national board. These 
policies govern both the national and local stands on issues. 

The national organization endorses candidates only for the office 
of the Presidency ‘and Vice Presidenc y; endorsements of candidates 
for congressional, State, and local offices are entirely the province of 
the locals. 

ADA has been active in the preconvention and election campaigns 
at both levels in 1956. 

Before and during the conventions, we were active in trying to per- 
suade both political parties to include in their platforms liberal com- 
mitments on civil rights, civil liberties, welfare programs, domestic 
economic policies, and international polices. 

ADA officers and staff attended both conventions and presented 
comprehensive testimony to both platform committees. We urged the 
nomination of liberal candidates by the Democratic Convention, and 
we urged the Republican Convention to replace Vice President Nixon 
with a vice presidential candidate in whom the people of the United 
States might have more confidence under the circumstances. 

After the conventions, and after rev iewing the platforms and the 
records of the candidates, ADA by vote of its ‘national board endorsed 
Governor Stevenson and Senator Kefauver. Immediately after, we 
became active in many ways in support of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket. 

Because of our concern for the — of the Vice Presidency, we 
have compiled the record of Richard Nixon and published it in a 
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documented pamphlet on the Vice President under the title “The 
Second Man,” which I have here and which is available for the mem 
bers of the committee. I have copies of all these documents. 

(The material referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Natruan. We have done this because we believe that there 
should be an answer to the often-heard question, “What's wrong with 
Nixon?” We believe this pamphlet provides a documented answer. 

Prior to the Republican National Convention, ADA sent every 
Republican delegate and alternate copies of this pamphlet and dis 
tributed it at the convention in San Francisco. In recent weeks, many 
tens of thousands of copies of the Second Man have been distrib 
uted throughout the country. We have exhausted four printings and 
expect to distribute many thousands more, many tens of thousands, 
1 would say. 

As a means of calling attention to the issues in the election, we have 
published a book, Voting Guide—1956, a copy of which | have here 
and is also available. The major portion of this book presents mate- 
rial on the issues, written by outstanding liberals eminently qualified 
to speak with authority. 

ae referred to may be found in the files of the meee 

Mr. NarHan. Over 100,000 copies of Voting Guide—1956 have been 
distributed to candidates and opinion leaders, and sold and distributed 
to the general public throughout the Nation. 

We have compiled and published a voting record on the key issues 
during the 84th Congress and distributed this nationwide in order that 
the people i in each State and each congressional district may know 
how their representatives voted on issues which we believe distinguish 
the liberal from the conseryative point of view. 

(The material referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Naruan. We have offered and given assistance to candidates 
for Congress in doing research on issues arising in their campaigns. 

Officers and staff members of ADA have traveled to m: iny parts of 
the country speaking on the issues in the election. 

State, local, and precinct activity of ADA is carried on by local 
chapters and affiliates, which conduct their political operations sepa- 
rate and apart from national ADA. 

In many areas, these activities contribute very significantly to the 
campaigns. 

One of the most important functions of the national ADA is to help 
the local groups in organizing and carrying out their campaigns. We 
have printed and distributed a basic how-to-do-it manual on precinct 
organization and distributed a film on precinct work on registration 
and election campaigns. Copies of these are also available. 

(The manual referred to may be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Naruan. We have provided local chapters with guides to politi- 

cal action, such, for example, as suggestions on interviewing candidates 
for congressional and local offices to find out and publicize their stands 
on crucial issues. 

The political work of the local chapters is concerned primarily in 
mobilizing independent voters on behalf of liberal candidates. We 
have found that to an increasing extent elections can be decided by 
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the independent voters, that is, those who owe no fixed allegiance to 
any political party, and we have found that these voters are very 
receptive to appeals based on issues. 

Our efforts are directed toward making this appeal and toward 
mobilizing this vote. It is one of the strengths of ADA’s political 
operation that in doing this we are independent of the political parties, 
free to take a position on the issues without having to compromise 
to satisfy intraparty differences, and therefore free to appeal to inde- 
pendent voters on the issues in behalf of candidates of either party. 

Because we do believe that campaigns should be waged on the issues, 
we find ourselves faced with a particularly vexing problem in the 1956 
presidential campaign. We know that the American voter supports 
a liberal program such as that of the ADA. 

During this campaign, both the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for President have embraced liberal proposals long advocated 
by ADA. 

Now, we would not be unhappy if candidates of both parties meant 
what they said. What bothers us is that the Republican candidate 
has, during his 314 years in the White House, either vigorously op- 
posed or failed to support legislation to implement the liberal pro- 
posals he now espouses. 

Governor Stevenson’s support of liberal principles and his willing- 
ness to act in support of them are well known. That is why ADA 
endorsed him in 1952 and again in 1956. 

We would like to have the opportunity to point out the difference 
between liberal talk and liberal action, to discuss these issues with the 
American people, particularly that great number of liberal indepen- 
dent voters, what the issues really are and which candidates are true 
liberals and which are election-year liberal talkers. 

As I have detailed above, we do the best we can to lay these questions 
before the public. But the principal avenue of mass communication 
is closed to us because one-half hour of television time would cost much 
more than our budget could possibly stand. 

Anyone who wants to take the issues to the American voters must 
pay tribute to the networks for the use of the public airwaves. 

This isn’t a problem only for us. TV also presents a major problem 
of cost to candidates. The tens of millions of dollars paid to the radio- 
television industry for political campaigning is, in our judgment, an 
unconscionable and indefensible levy on the American voter. 

Everyone in America who contributes to a campaign is paying a 
major share of his contribution to the radio and television networks. 
The American people should not have to pay the networks for use of 
the public airwaves in bringing the iudields and the issues to them. 

Present law and practice provide free time for all kinds of programs 
in the name of public service. Certainly the election of President 
and Vice President and Members of the United States Congress is as 
important to the public as the “drive safely” and “buy Government 
bonds” and “Community Chest” and other such public service pro- 
grams, all of which we regard as being most important. 

Some free time is even made available for candidates in primaries 
and preconvention campaigns, but none in the general election. Yet 
there is no doubt but that from the point of view of the public and 
the public interest, the general election is more important than the 
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primary. Why should not public service time be available to candt- 
dates in the general election ‘ 

We suggest that section 315 of the Federal Communications Act be 
revised to require the networks to make a reasonable amount of free 
time available to candidates of the major parties. Provisions should 
also be made for free time for minor parties based on their ability to 
show some support among the electorate. 

There are many other problems which should be looked into to make 
political parties and candidates less dependent on a few wealthy givers. 
There are many proposed solutions which have been given wide 
publicity. 

We would call your attention particularly to the proposals of Sen- 
ator Neuberger, Walter Reuther, and Philip Graham. We hope this 
committee, and we are sure this committee, will give them serious 
consideration. 

Now, as requested by the chairman, we have furnished the subeom- 
mittee with a record of our financial operations during the month of 
September. A more detailed and long-range view of our operation is 
available in the files of the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

ADA has from its inception filed the detailed reports required by 
the Corrupt Practices Act. We assume that the committee is in- 
terested not only in how much money is going into the campaign, but 
also in how this money is being raised. Therefore, I would like to 
mention the methods used by Americans for Democratic Action to raise 
funds during September 1956. 

Essentially, money comes to ADA in small contributions. We are 
not financed by a few angels. The bulk of the money raised in Sep- 
tember came in response to direct mail appeals and individual solicita- 
tions. 

Most of the contributions are $5 or $10 amounts, and many are $1 
or $2. Many are from pensioners and other people of small means, 
accompanied by inspiring letters telling how deeply they feel about 
the elections and how much they regret not being able to send and do 
more. 

T would close with quoting from a letter which I believe is typical of 
those we have been receiving. This came with a $10 contribution from 
a retired schoolteacher, who said: 

I really can’t afford to make the enclosed contribution, but on second considera- 
tion I can’t afford not to. The prospect of spending my retirement in a country 
presided over by Nixon * * * is too grim. 

That is the formal statement, sir, and I have copies, gentlemen, of 
these exhibits, Voting Guide for 1956, the Nixon pamphlet, our ADA 
bulletins on voting records, precinct manual for independents, a little 
folding box which we got out for nickels, dimes, quarters, contribu- 
tions, which are kept in the homes of our ADA membership, and these 
are some of the devices we have used in our political campaign and 
some of the devices for raising money. 

Senator Gore. They will be received by the committee for its files. 

Mr. Natruan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Nathan, have you ever held Government office ? 
Mr. Narnan. Beg pardon, sir? 

Senator Curtis. Have you ever held Government office? 

Mr. NaTuan. Yes, sir, I have. 
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Senator Curtis. What office or offices have you held ? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, the last office I held, Senator Curtis, was as 
Deputy Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, in 1945. 

Prior to that—— 

Senator Curtis. By whom were you appointed / 

Mr. Natuan. Beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator Curtis. By whom were you appointed ? 

Mr. Natruan. I was appointed by the then Director, the late Chief 
Justice Vinson. 

Senator Curtis. You say that was the last? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What offices have you held before that? 

Mr. Natruwan. In 1942 and 19438, I was Chairman of the Planning 
Committee of the War Production Board, appointed by Donald M. 
Nelson, who was Chairman of the War Production Board. 

Prior to that, I was Associate Director of Research, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, appointed by—I don’t remember exactly who. I 
came over with Dr. Stacy May, who was Director of Research, and at 
that time, I think—no, Donald Nelson was not the Chairman; it was 
Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hillman, Mr. Henderson. It was quite a group. 

Before that, I was Chief of the National Income Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce, from 1935 to 1940, sir. 

Senator Curtis. By whom were you appointed, sir? 

Mr. Naruan. At the Department of Commerce, I was appointed by 
the Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at that 
time. I think it was Dr. Willard Thorpe, who later became Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Senator Curtis. Before you were in Government, what was your 
position ? 

Mr. Natuan. I was on the staff of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many of these Nixon pamphlets have you 
published up to date? 

Mr. Natuan. Almost a hundred thousand, sir. I think—we pub- 
lished almost a hundred thousand. I think we have distributed about 
70,000. The last batch, I believe, either came in Saturday or is due 
today, and most of them are ordered already. 

I believe, certainly before the end of this week, I believe we will have 
published and distributed a hundred thousand copies, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What do they cost, please ¢ 

Mr. Natruan. They cost us approximately 4 cents apiece; that is 
about a thousand dollars for every 25,000. 

Senator Curtis. Four cents apiece for 100,000 

Mr. Natuan. A thousand dollars—that would be $4,000, sir. Many 
of these, by the way, Senator Curtis, we have sold to other groups. For 
instance, we have sold a number to Volunteers for Stevenson, local or- 
ganizations, to union political organizations, to our chapters—they 
actually have paid us. 

Perhaps this isn’t a very good business operation, but we have been 
selling them in quantities at 3 cents, even though they cost us 4. 

Senator Curtis. How was the money raised to publish that? 

Mr. Naruan. Through these contributions, sir. As a matter of 
fact most of our contributions in September came in response to letters, 
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although a considerable amount came in response to 
solicitation. 

Senator Curtis. Who is the author of that pamphlet ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. The authors of the pamphlet were the staff members. 
We have several members of the statf who worked on this, and the 
officers, who worked along with the staff members in assembling and 
writing this information. 

Senator Curtis. Would you mind naming the principal authors ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. Elizabeth Donahue of the staff, who has been han- 
dling our public relations; Mr. John Gunther, who is here today as 
our legislative representative, did work on it; Mr. Edward Hollander, 
who is the executive director of ADA, worked on it: and I think Joe 
Rauh, who is national chairman, also reviewed it, and I went over it 
in the process. 

Senator Curtis. Who prepared the material before it was written 
nto final form ¢ 

Mr. Narnan. Well, we did staff research. The staff conducted 
research. 

Senator Curtis. The same people you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Narsan. I believe so, Senator Curtis. I was out of the coun- 
iry at the time. It was, most of the research was, done in June and 
July. I was out of the country in July. But I think the research 
was done, to my knowledge, by the same people. 

I could check on that and see if there was any other help, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this Voting Guide, does that include the 
voting record of Members of the House and Senate? 

Mr. Narwan. No, sir, that does not. We did get one out, Senator 
Curtis, in 1954, called Guide to Polities in 1954, which did ine lude the 
voting record. But this V oting Guide of 1956 was prepared too early 
for the voting record for this session of Congress, and we did not 
include it. 

We did put out the voting record in our ADA World, which is, I 
believe, also included there, and that was in August of 1956, which in- 
cludes the voting record in the middle section. 

Senator Curtis. You consider all those publications to which you 
have referred as political publications ? 

Mr. Naruan. [I do not believe—I would not say that the Voting 
(Gruide—1956 is primarily a political publication. 

Senator Curtis. What is its purpose? 

Mr. Naruan. The purpose is to educate the electorate on what the 
Issues are in 1956, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, is it not also its purpose to educate them who 
they should vote for? 

Mr. N ATHAN. No, I don’t Andiews so. Asa matter of fact, in this 
Voting 956, there is nothing said about specific candidates. 
We hope that we will help the electorate to have a basis for voting 
for liberals, but there is no specific recommendation of particular 
candidates in this Voting Guide. 

Senator Curtis. How about the publication that did carry the 
voting record of Members of Congress that you published in 1954 % 
Do you consider that a political publication ? 

Mr. Naruan. In the broad sense, Senator Curtis, I would. I would 
not personally regard it as a straight political docurht within the, 
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as I would understand it, within the interpretation of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, I would not regard this as political. 

I think it is very influential in political activity, sir. ' 

Senator Curtis. And its purpose is to elect certain candidates, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Natuan. The purpose is to help the electorate know how can- 
didates voted in the hope that they will vote for certain candidates; 
yes, sir. But we do not 

Senator Curtis. And that they will vote against certain candidates? 

Mr. NatHan. Yes; I would hope they would. 

Senator Curtis. Well, as a matter of fact, it is all political activity ; 
is it not 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, in general, I think in the generic term it is all 
political activity, of course. 

Senator Curtis. And it is all published in a political year, too. 

Mr. Natuan. That is right, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. So it is rightly classified as money raised and spent 
to influence the voting of American people; is it not ? 

Mr. Natuan. Well, I am not so sure I would agree that the money 
spent for the Voting Guide and the ADA World would be interpreted 
as falling within the Corrupt Practices Act, but I would say generally, 
Senator Curtis, it certainly would be proper to say that this has a 
direct political relationship to the campaign and voting in 1956. 

Senator Curtis. Now, in your reporting under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act—— 

Mr. NaTuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you reported all or have you excluded some 
of this? 

Mr. Natuan. We have reported all. We have reported our full 
expenditure, because, as I understand it, under the Corrupt Practices 
Act, if any part of an activity of an organization is political in nature, 
and a considerable part of ours is, we report our entire activities. 

Senator Curtis. I think that is correct, and I would commend you 
on it. 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I think not only the unions but others should do 
that. I think certain national organizations, probably not with the 
knowledge and consent of their members but certainly with their 
leadership—I have in mind the National Association of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, which definitely is giving manpower and travel 
expense and speeches to defeat candidates and elect candidates—are 
not so doing and I think that they should file a report. It should be 
insisted upon. 

You say this pamphlet on Nixon was mailed to every one of the 
delegates in San Francisco. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir; it was mailed and distributed by hand. 

Senator Curtis. Apparently it was not too convincing. 

Mr. Narnan. No. Perhaps, Senator Curtis, it came too late, but 
it was distributed. 

Senator Curtis. Did you convince Mr. Stassen ? 

Mr. NatHan. No. As a matter of fact, we had no relation to Mr. 
Stassen in this activity. 

Senator Curtis. You came into being in 1947? 
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Mr. Naruan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Whom did you support in 1945 ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. In the election, the ADA supported Truman and 
Barkley. 

Senator Curtis. Who did you support in 1952 ¢ 

Mr. NaTuan. Stevenson and cite, 

Senator Curtis. And in 1956 you are supporting Stevenson and 
Kefauver. 

Mr. NaTuHan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, in the election of 1948, how many Republican 
candidates and how many Democratic candidates for the’ House and 
Senate did you support ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. | am sorry, Senator Curtis, I do not have those figures 
here. I know that we supported many, many more Democratic candi- 
dates than Republican candidates. 

Senator Curtis. What did the ratio run to, if you would guess? 

Mr. Natuan. I would guess it would be over 90 percent Democrat, 
and less than 10 percent Republican. 

Senator Curtis. Was that true in 1950? 

Mr. Natuan. I would suspect the ratio would apply also in 1950, 
over 90 percent Democratic candidates. 

Senator Curtis. How about 1952 / 

Mr. Naruan. I think also it was over 90 percent Democratic. 

Senator Curtis. In 1954 ¢ 

Mr. Natuan. Again, in 1954, I am quite certain it was at least 90 
percent Democratic. 

Senator Curtis. What is the situation this year, 1956 ? 

Mr. Natuan. This year, we can’t tell yet. We haven't heard from 
all the chapters. 

You see, Senator Curtis, the determination on endorsement for both 
the Senate and the Congress, as well as for local offices, is entirely left 
in the hands of State and local chapters, and the national does not 
intervene in any way. And while we do get constant reports, we have 
not yet had a full report from our locals. 

But I venture to say it would certainly be that again we will sup- 
port—over 90 percent of our congressional support will go to 
Democrats. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, on the basis of your Voting Guide, in 
the Senate, for instance, what do you consider a high score? Accord- 
ing to the ADA World I have before me, for August, you have 14 
issues listed. 

(‘The material referred to may be found in the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Natrwan. Is this the August 1956? Yes, 14. 

Senator Curtis. On the back page. 

Mr. Natuan. Well, actually, it varies. Of course, some of the meas- 
ures are more important than others, but I would say generally, if we 
could get something around three-fourths or more positive votes on the 
issues that we regard as favorable, we would be inclined to support an 
individual with that proportion. 

_ LI should say, not we, I mean to correct it—the chapter would be 
inclined to, because we in national just never interfere with State and 
local, 

Senator Curtis. But they do rely upon your Voting Guide. 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. Yes, Senator Curtis. 
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Senator Curtis. Your interpretation of what the issues were ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, of the 96 Senators, or maybe 95 Senators, who 
served a greater percentage of the time, how many Republicans got 
what you term a high score ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. In the Senate, I was looking at the summary here, 
well, let’s see. Senator Duff, of Pennsylvania, got 7 out of 14. He 
would have gotten half. 

Senator Bender, of Ohio, got 8 out of 14. That is barely more than 
half. 

Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, had 9, 9 out of 12, because he was absent 
twice, which was a fairly high percentage. 

Senator Curtis. How many Democrats got a high score ? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, the Democrats were very high. I can even 
start at the top, right at the beginning: 

Senator Hill has 11 out of 13. He was absent once. 

Senator Sparkman has 10 out of 13, with 1 absence. 

Senator Hayden has 12 out of 14. 

Senator Fulbright has 8 out of—9 out of 12, having been absent 
twice; that is three-quarters. 

On the other hand, Senator Knowland, only 3 out of 14. 

We have Senator Douglas, of Illinois, is positive on all 14. 

Senator Clements, of Kentucky, 12 out of 14. 

Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, is 12 out of 14. 

Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, positive on all 14. 

Senator Hennings, positive on all 14. 

Senator Gore, 13 out of 14. 

Senator Neuberger, all 14. 

Senator Morse, all 14. 

Senator Lehman, all 14. 

Senator Chavez, 11 out of 14. 

Senator Anderson, 10 out of 14. 

I think it is pretty clear, Senator Curtis, that if we tabulate, as we 
have in the past, the proportions we find on the issues we regard as 
crucial, a much higher percentage among the Democrats, especially 
those with whom we work and support, and 

Senator Curtis. Would that generally apply to the House, without 
taking the time of the committee to name names ? 

Mr. Natuan. I believe so, sir. 

Senator Curtis. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nathan, these Voting 
Guides and one thing or another, guide pretty much to show how an 
individual measures up to the Democratic position, does it not ? 

Mr. Natuan. No;I don’t thinkso. I think there isa big difference. 

As a matter of fact, if I may give an illustration of how I would 
characterize differences within the party, if we would look, for in- 
stance, at Mississippi, Senator Eastland, who would hardly warrant 

ADA support, although he is a Democrat, and I don’t see how we 
could ever een him, he only got 2 positives out of 14, whereas, as 
I indicated, Senator, I think— was it Duff, that had about two-thirds 
or three-fourths. So that within the Democratic Party, there are very 
great differences; just the same, I think, within the Republican Party. 

Both Senators, yourself and Senator Hruska of Nebraska, on our 
count would be only 1 out of 14. But then you would get other Repub- 
licans that would be like, I don’t believe Duff—Bender, as I pointed 
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out, 8 out of 13. So it is hardly a party lineup of our voting record. 
Senator Curtis. Well, if you were going to make a concise state- 
ment of the criteria you follow in selecting, defining an issue upon 
which to measure Members of the House and Senate, what would you 
say / 
Mr. Naruan. First, I would say, sir, that we would try to pick the 
issues which we regard as signific he influencing the welfare and 


S well-being of the country internally and in our international rela- 


tions. 

Now, I regret to say this year we had to dig deeper in the priority 
of importance than we have had to before, because there have been so 
many fewer rollcalls. The result is that on many important issues 
signifie cantly affecting the well-being of the country, in our domestic 
and international aff: irs, we weren't ‘able to get a voting record because 
of the lack of rollealls. 

But the most important criterion, Senator Curtis, would be that of 
the significance of the influence of the specific legislation on the coun- 


Biry’s well-being. 


Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 
Mr Moore. Mr. Nathan, with reference to this Senate record, 


@there not an inaccuracy for the State of South Carolina? Was Sen- 
Bator Wofford a sitting Senator at the time these votes were taken / 


Mr. NatHan. August 1956? 

Mr. Moore. Should it not be Senator Thurmond ¢ 

Mr. NatHwan. That is correct. It should be Senator Thurmond, 
es. [am sure you are absolutely right, sir. 

Mr. Mocrr. With reference to—are you familiar with the reporting 


to the Clerk’s Office of the House of Representatives ? 


Mr. Naruan. Yes, I am, sir. 
Mr. Moore. Now, the reports filed for the period January 1 to 


BAugust 31 are broken down into a regular fund and a nonpolitical 


= ‘und. 

Mr. Naruan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Your regular fund, if you will accept these subject to 
heck, shows $90,465.38, in the regul; ar fund, and your nonpolitical 
weount, $25,780; and your total expenditures for the same period, on 
ihe regular fund, of $94,362.77, and on the nonpolitical account 

> 6610.53. 

WwW hy do you maintain these two different sets of accounts, the so- 
alled regular fund and the nonpolitical fund ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. Well, we maintain these two because we believe th: “ 
\DA does engage in both political, direct political, activity, and : 
onsiderable amount of nonpolitical activity of an educational setiai 

We, for instance, prepare a lot of material on issues—on issues. We 
estify before the Congress and the Senate frequently on issues, such 
s minimum wages and international aid, which we regard as non- 
olitical in nature, and we do receive contr ibutions, as you will notice 
n our breakdown for contributions, from unions in our nonpolitical 
und entirely, and we use those carefully for nonpolitical purposes. 
Mr. Moorr. With respect to your contributions, would you also 
ecept, ye iciy to check, that of your total contributions recorded 
ith the clerk some 18 contributors are responsible for $23,063 ? 
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Mr. Natuan. Yes. I think that is about right, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Your fund raising is pitched to a broad base of contri- 
butions; is that right? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes. We do very substantial mailings, and we urge 
our members to undertake individual solicitation. Some are more 
active than others. Being chairman of the finance committee, I regret 
there are not enough to undertake the broad solicitation. 

But we do a lot of mailings, and we get a substantial portion of our 
funds from mailings. 

Mr. Moore. The committee, incidentally, is grateful for your coop- 
eration on our request for information and the questionnaire that was 
filed and received by us on October 5. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I have just one further question, and it relates to that. 

You have under expenditures the item of $23,090.55, under the cate- 
gory of other expenditures. 

Mr. NatruHan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Is that principally for mailings, such as you have identi- 
fied, or is it 

Mr. Naruan. It is also salaries and regular expenses, and included 
in that, by the way, there was a repayment of a loan. There is not 
any separate provision. 

As you will notice, I personally made a loan to ADA early in Sep- 
tember to finance our initial postage for our remailings, and that has 
been repaid in the $23,000. 

But it is payrolls, mailing of some of the material, and it is dis- 
tribution and regular operating expenses. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Naruan. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I thought I understood you reported your whole 
budget—— 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis (continuing). When you filed your report. 

Mr. Naruan. Wedo, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But one of your contributions came from a labor 
educational group or from a union ? 

Mr. Natruan. Union, sir. We report our budget, Senator Curtis: 
we report it in two categories: a nonpolitical account and a regular 
account. 

You see, we keep a separate budget of some of our activity which 
we regard as nonpolitical. 

Senator Curtis. Where did that thousand dollars from the labor 
union fall? 

Mr. Natuan. That is in our nonpolitical fund; that came from the 
United Automobile Workers in September. 

Senator Curtis. What did you spend that on ? 

Mr. Naruan. That was spent mainly in September on organizational 
activities. Actually, we do not identify in each month what we do over 
the year. Sometimes our expenditures run more in the nonpolitical, 
and sometimes less. But that is spent as part of the payroll and part 


of the organizational expenses, because we are a continuing operating 
body. 
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Senator Curtis. Your national budget dealt with, primarily, po- 
litical activity on the national level ie 

Mr. Naruan. Political activity and issues and policies, on the na- 
tional level ; yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. Your local chapters and State groups have a 
budget of their own ? j 

Mr. Naruan. They do have a budget of their own, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this—what labor union was it that gave you 
a thousand dollars ‘ 

Mr. Naruan. United Automobile Workers, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did they give you that before or after you declared 
for Stevenson-Kefauver ? 

Mr. Naruan. That is given on a monthly basis, sir, throughout the 
year. 

" Senator Curtis. They give you that much every month? 

Mr. NATHAN. Yes, sir; we get $1,000 a month from UAW. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, what of this literature, would you say, 
does not have as its objective the election of or the defeat of candi- 
dates? 

Mr. Natuan. Well, I would say that—I would personally classify 
the voting guide, myself, and the voting record, both as outside the 
requirements of the Corrupt Practices Act. But the proportion, the 
portion of our payroll we assign to nonpolitical activity is a very small 
one, and I would say an analysis of our budget would indicate that 
even most of the expenditures for all this material came from our 
straight political budget. 

Senator Curtis. But a common staff and common payroll work on 
both activities ? 

Mr. Naruan. That is right, sir. We apportion some of the time of 
our staff members. We try to analyze it carefully, Senator Curtis, 
and determine over a year what proportion of the staff’s time is engaged 
in organizational activity, engaged in policy issues, engaged in pre- 
paring of testimony, engaged in distributing literature. 

Senator Curtis. Now, organizational activity; you are organizing 
for what ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. We are organizing—well, fundamentally, Senator 
Curtis, we are organizing for policy purposes. 

Really, ADA is not interested in any party as a party or in any 
candidate as such. We are—sincerely believe we are—interested in 
mainly the kind of policies and programs that will bring about a better 


} world; more peaceful, prosperous, and better general circumstances. 


Senator Curtis. I think that is true of the political parties. I do 
not think the Democratic Party is interested in any candidate as such, 


} unless he happens to run on a Democratic ticket. 


Take the Republicans. We are not interested in blue-eyed candi- 
dates or tall candidates or short candidates. We are interested in that 
they happen to run on the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, we feel sometimes, Senator Curtis, that candi- 
dates are picked because they have a better chance to win than because 
of the issues they support, and we are mainly concerned with issues 
rather than whether a man is likely to win or not. And so, that is our 
!\indamental purpose. 
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Now, we do spend quite a bit of our time on political activity designed 
to meet those purposes, and it is, I would say that a substantial portion 
of our activity is, therefore, directly political. 

But we believe very much that a substantial portion, also, a sig- 
nificant portion, is nonpolitical in the narrow sense. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this $1,000 that comes from the UAW, that 
comes from the dues / 

Mr. Naruan. That comes from the regular treasury of the union. 

Senator Curtis. Yes; and that is money that is collected under the 
union shop and other compulsory membership of individuals. 

Mr. Narnan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, you got money paid in by people 
that had to pay it to hold their jobs, and they may not believe that 
any of the things you stand for are good for America; is that right? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, their leader ship, however, feel our oppor of 
minimum wages, our support of broadening the coverages of soc ial 
security, our support of international economic-aid programs, and so 
forth, is consistent with the well-being of the union membership. 

Senator Curtis. I know, but a lot of these union members are for 
the reelection of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Naruan. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. And money was extracted from them in order to 
hold their job and turned over to a group that consistently, without 
exception, has supported the Democratic candidates for President 
and, according to your statement, about 90 percent of the time Demo- 
cratic candidates for the House and Senate. 

I can understand how a political party anxious to get into power 
would grab such money, but I cannot understand how anybody who 
claims himself to be a liberal would have anything to do with such 
involuntary, compulsory collection of money. 

Mr. Natwan. Well, we use that money to—for instance, we tried 
to do a job, if I may use those words, on Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats on issues. We came down and testified before committees here 
on all these legislative measures. 

Senator Curtis. This may come, this money, from people who dis- 
agree with your every issue. And even if they are in the minority, 
regardless of what percent it is, it is still involuntary money extracted 
from people to hold a job. How it can be defended under our Ameri- 

‘an system is just beyond me. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I would like to say this, Senator Curtis: The 
democratic process has never been a perfect one. I have many friends 
in business, and big business, too, who disagree violently with the 
NAM, but for business purposes they pay their NAM dues, and they 
come down here and they hear testimony which is truly revolting to 
these individual businessmen, but they pay their dues. 

Senator Curtis. They don’t have to pay their dues. 

Mr. Narnan. Well, they don’t have to, but it isn’t very easy some- 
times, in some organizations, to go along sideways with them. 

Senator Curtis. But there is no contract supported by law that if 
they failed to support their NAM dues, pay their dues, in 30 or 60 days, 
they are out. 

Mr. Naruan. No. That is right. It is not, true, a contract, but it 
is certainly true in the business | practice, and one can say it is quite 
an import ant pressure on them. 
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The same thing is true in the professions. A doctor doesn’t have 
to belong to the AMA, but in many, many communities he has great 
difficulty in the hospit: als and in various professional activities if he 
doesn’t. And yet you get testimony by AMA which is so, what I 
would call reactionary, personally, that many doctors just can’t take 
it. They just disagree violently, but they continue to pay their dues. 

This is part of the imperfections of the democratic processes. 

Senator Curtis. I do not think it is ae on. I think it is 
taking away money from people. It is dishones 

Mr. NarHan. We would never have organizations, in my judgment, 
Senator Curtis, if the sort of majority kind of operation didn’t prevail. 

I know there are injustices that develop where a person’s resources 
or talents or efforts are sometimes used to an end to which he does not 
subseribe, but at least if the majority provision is taken care of, then 
I think we are trying to do the best we can. 

And, after all, these unions do have annual elections, and if Walter 
Reuther is following political issue stands that most of his member- 
ship are against, I think in time—it may not be overnight—I think 
there would be a change. 

Senator Curtis. I think the whole discussion, including the issues 
raised in these court cases, disregarded the rights of individuals. It 
is not a question of free speech of a union. It is what they do with 
somebody else’s money that they took away from them in order for 
them to get a job. 

Mr. NatHan. What would I do, Senator Curtis, if I held stock in 
General Motors, and I objected to General Motors’ membership in 
the NAM? I couldn’t do anything about it. And I would object vio- 
lently, and I do have securities in some companies, and I find it quite 
antagonistic to my Judgment as to what is in the best interests of 
America for them to belong to the NAM. 

I would much prefer to see them belong to a Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development or an industry organization that is more in line 
with constructive, forward-looking principles. But the majority de- 
cides that, and there is nothing I can do about it. 

Senator Curtis. Well 

Mr. NarHan. I can sell the stock. 

Senator Curtis. You can sell your stock and make a choice from a 
wide selection. There will be a lot of sales. 

Mr. Naruan. It would be very difficult, however—— 

Senator Curtis. I would be glad to assist you in making the change. 

Mr. NarHan. Yes. 

Senator Gore. You could even make a political contribution. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. But the individual workman, living in a locality, 
possessing certain skills, where there are only a few places to work 
at, maybe only one, he is made a political prisoner in this process. 

I am shocked that an or ganization proclaiming liberalism would 
endorse it or defend it or share in the proceeds. 

Mr. Natuan. Well, we certainly wouldn't take any funds from any 
union where the convention, for instance, let us say, had adopted poli- 
cies which we could find utterly inconsistent with ours. 

Just take the UAW. Let’s assume that at conventions, which are 
the most representative bodies within the organization, if they adopted 
principles that were completely contrary to ours, I would assure you 
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that ADA, with its principles, would not accept contributions from 7 


them. 


But when we find their policies, their positions, their stands, are | 
utterly objective with ours, and we can do a job working jointly, | ‘ 


believe we can be justified. 
Senator Curtis. Is Mr. Reuther a member of ADA ? 
Mr. Natuan. Yes,sir; he isa vice chairman. 


Senator Curtis. Are there any of the other high officials that you 7 


can think of, in the UAW, who are members of the ADA ? 
Mr. Natuan. Not any other high officials in the UAW; many other 


high officials of the AFL-CIO. There are others in the UAW, yes, © 


sir, but I don’t think there are any others that are officials. 


We have many other high officials of the AFL-CIO who are offi- 7 


cials inthe ADA. 
Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Nathan. 
Mr. Natuan. Thank you, sir. 
Senator Gorr. The committee will now be pleased to hear Gen. 
Bonner Fellers, the director of an organization called For America. 
Do you solemnly swear the evidence given to this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God! 
Mr. Fexuers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. BONNER FELLERS, DIRECTOR, FOR AMERICA 


Senator Gore. Do you have a prepared statement, General ? 
Mr. Fe.uers. I have no prepared statement, General ? 
Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 





Mr. Moore. General, would you please state your full name and © 


where you reside ? 

Mr. Fetuers. Bonner Fellers. I live in the District, and I am na- 
tional director of For America. 

Mr. Moore. Is it proper to address you as “General” ? 

Mr. Feturrs. I am a retired general, a brigadier general. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Will you please state what For America is, and when it was organ- 
ized, and what its purposes are ? 

Mr. Fetuers. For America was formed as a patriotic, nonprofit 
corporation on the 28th of May 1954. It was formed in Chicago 
by Gen. Robert E. Wood, Colonel McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
the late Colonel McCormick, and I believe the other incorporator was 
Robert Harris, of New York. 

It was an educational organization considerably right of center, 
and our objectives are, first, to preserve the solvency of—that is the 
second—first is to preserve the independence of the United States, and 
in that plank of our platform we include the Bricker amendment, the 
original Bricker amendment, and we are opposed to Atlantic Union 
_ world government as impinging on the sovereignty of the United 

tates. 

Our second plank is to support or preserve the solvency of the United 
States. We are opposed to foreign aid, we are opposed to the lavish 
Government spending. We are opposed to the income tax. We think 
there are better forms of taxation, more equitable. And also, we think 
that the spending is too great on the national level. 
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Our third plank is peace with honor through strength, and we have 
placed our dependence on airpower primarily, with an adequate mod- 
ern Army and Navy to support it. 

We feel that our allies cannot defend us in a war; we will have to 
defend ourselves. 

Our fourth plank is States rights under the Constitution. We are 
strict States righters and strict constitutionalists. 

And our last plank is, we are opposed to the drift into socialism. 
We would reverse that trend of our Government, and we support var- 
ious measures to eradicate communism from the United States. 

Mr. Moore. General, are you presently supporting any candidates 
for office ? 

Mr. Fetters. Yes. Our incorporation stated we were nonpolitical 
in nature, and we applied for tax-exemption on contributions. And 
after about a year, 1t was denied us, and we were told that we were 
engaged in activities of a political nature, and then we went political. 
That was the 20th of November 1955. 

We put out some leaflets on various political objectives. We have 
never appeared before any of the committees of the Congress, but we 
put out leaflets supporting these objectives that I have recited. 

And on the 27th of August of this year, our organization voted to 
support Andrews and Wardell as independent candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. Moors. Do you have with you any of the literature that you 
have just referred to? 

Mr. Fexers. I have our former literature. Our literature on An- 
drews and Wardell is in the press now. We will have some in a day 
or two, yes. 

Mr. Moore. To what extent, General, is your organization engaged 
in fund-raising activities? 

Mr. Fevers. We have no fund-raising organization as such. We 
depend on voluntary contributions. We have had contributitons from 
about 7,000 individuals, and in the month of September we received 
$12,000. 

It averages about, I think, over the year and a half or 2 years, about. 
$10 each. 

Mr. Moore. The subcommittee appreciates your cooperation with us 
in completing and filing the questionnaire that the sliodaaninhes sent 
out. 

According to the return which you have made, your money on hand 
September 1 was $2,826.36; and at the end of the reporting period 
was $15,046.61. And your estimate of current bills—your expendi- 
tures during the period were $9,352.36; and you have current bills of 
34,700, estimated. 

Mr. Fetters. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Moore. Are you yourself salaried in your position, General ? 

Mr. Feiiers. The answer to that is “yes and no.” I am paid $8,000, 
but I have no expense account, and it costs me about $750 a month 
more than my pay to do this job. 

Senator Gore. You are the principal contributor to the organiza- 
tion, then, 

Mr. Fexers. I am doing all right. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Moore. Your reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during, up to August 31, show $61,184 from individuals, 
total contributions; and total ex cpenditures of $64, 169.58. 

Do you have a budget for present activities of your organization’! 
Do you anticipate that during the next period they will + sid 

Mr. Fevurrs. There is no way we can set up a budget. We are jus 
dependent on voluntary contributions. We would like to, but we 
can’t. 

Mr. Moore. One of your principal contributors is Miss Nettie Me- 
Kenzie. If she an officer or in any way connected with the organi. 
zation ? 

Mr. Fetiers. No. There are two sisters who have contributed sub- 
stantially. I have no idea who they are or what their business is, or 
anything else. They don’t even write a letter of transmittal. They 
just send a check. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, General. 

Senator Curtis. Is the Charles Edison referred to in that report 
the former governor ¢ 

Mr. Fexurrs. I didn’t hear you. 

Senator Curtis. The Charles Edison referred to in that report, is 
he the former governor? 

Mr. Fewurrs. Yes. 

Senator Gorr. Thank you very much, General. 

The committee will be adjourned until 10 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 9, 1956.) 
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1956 PRESIDENTIAL AND SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRACTICES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Albert Gore (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore and Curtis. 

Also present: Senators Sparkman and Goldwater; James H. Duffy, 
counsel; John P. Moore, special counsel; Sadi J. Mase, legal con- 
sultant; Andrew D. Mapes, minority counsel; Walter J. Bristow, Jr., 
professional staff member; Stephen Pace, Jr., staff assistant; and 
Alice Clark, clerk. 

Senator Gore. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Kroll and Mr. McDevitt, this will be a continuation of your 
testimony given before. You will recall that you had not completed, 
or Senator Curtis had not completed his questioning of you. 

Therefore, it will not be necessary to take the oath. 

Mr. McDevitt. Senator, may I present our general counsel, Mr. 
Woll, who is with us this morning? 

Senator Gore. Will you take the oath? 

Mr. Wott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Wott. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES McDEVITT AND JACK KROLL, CODIRECTORS, 
AFL-CIO COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ALBERT WOLL, GENERAL COUNSEL—Resumed 


Senator Gore. I hope, Senator Curtis, before going to questioning, 
it will be permissible and agreeable to you for the gentlemen to make 
their report up to date for the month of September, for receipts and 
expenditures. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Will you give to the committee the report on the 
month of September, and then Senator Curtis will be recognized for 
continuing the questioning. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask something first ? 

Senator Gore. Yes 
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Senator Curtis. May I inquire, for the record, the additional record- 
ing facilities and cameras, are they put here by the press or by the 
witnesses ¢ 

Senator Gore. I gave permission to the regular news media for 
television, and also any television serving established television sta- 
tions for programs. 

I will be glad—I do not know the identity of these. I will be glad 
to inquire, if you like. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Curtis. One is covering for UAW. Do you have micro- 
phones here, too ? 

Mr. Rotanp. Yes; we do. 

Senator Gore. For the record, would you state your name, Mr. 
Cameraman ? 

Mr. Rotanp. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Gore. Would you state your name for the record ? 

Mr. Rouanp. Fritz Roland. 

Senator Gore. This gentleman, who spoke to me—you asked the 

rivilege for having the camera in. Do you or do you not serve regu- 
Liste established television stations ? 

Mr. Hamittron. Albert Hamilton. Wedo. 

Senator Gorr. What stations do you serve ? 

Mr. Hamitton. CKLW, 39 radio stations on a morning program. 
WSPD in Toledo. 

Senator Gore. Are there any cameras 

Senator Curtis. Just a moment. 

For whom are you employed ? 

Mr. Hamitton. For the United Automobile Workers. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. And these programs that you referred to, 
who pays for them, who provides those programs ? 

Mr. Hamiiton. The United Automobile Workers. 

Senator Curtis. Will you provide a list of the stations 

Mr. Hamitton. Be glad to. 

Senator Curtis (continuing). Referred to? 

Mr. Hamiuton. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Will the operator of this camera identify himself? 

Mr. Ankers. My name is Del Ankers. 

Senator Gorr. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Anxers. Mr. Roland and I have the business of Rodel Produc- 
tions. Weare hired by Mr. Hamilton. 

Senator Curtis. You refer to Mr. Hamilton, the gentleman who 
represents or is employed by the UAW ? 

Mr. Ankers. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Who just spoke ? 

Mr. Anxers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Will you identify Rodel Productions? 

Mr. Anxers. Identify them? It is a commercial motion-picture 
establishment here in the city. We have been established for 9 years. 

Senator Gorr. You have covered congressional hearings heretofore ? 

Mr. Ankers. Yes, sir; many times. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis, is there objection? I may havye—— 

Senator Curtis. I make no objection at this time. 

Senator Gore. These gentlemen came to me—I might say for the 
record that I first said “no,” if it was to be strictly a private matter; 
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but I was assured that these facilities were serving established tele- 
vision stations and news media, and therefore I gave consent. 

Now, since you raise a question of microphones, Mr. Duffy, are 
there recording facilities other than serving the cameras here? 

Mr. Durry. There are recording facilities provided for the use of 
the committee, there are recording facilities for the regular television 
company, and there are recording facilities for the Rodel Productions. 

Senator Gore. That is the camera to which you refer? 

Mr. Durry. These dark microphones are theirs. 

Mr. Mapes. Is there a tape recorder over there? 

Mr. Durry. Yes; there is a tape recording machine. 

Senator Gore. Well, the tape recording machine will be discon- 
nected, no permission given for that. 

Mr. Hamutron. The tape recordings are being made in connection 
with the sound track on the films. That is what the two tape record- 
ing machines are here for. 

Senator Gore. In connection with the cameras? 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes, in connection with the cameras. 

Senator Gore. When the cameras are on, the tape recorder may 
be used. 

Mr. Hamitron. That is right. 

Senator Gore. But will not be used except for servicing the 
cameras. 

Mr. Hamixron. All right. 

Senator Gore. Will you see to that? 

Mr. Hamaizron. I will see to that. 

Senator Gore. Is that satisfactory, Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Excuse me? 

Senator Gore. With respect to the tape recording, they are to be, 
regularly to be, permitted so long as it is servicing the cameras when 
they are in use; but when the camera is disconnected, the tape record- 
ings are disconnected. 

Senator Curtis. I think that is correct. 

I want it understood that I do not favor or suggest any censorship 
in reference to these committee hearings. I think that the reporter 
has as much right to record mechanically as he does by shorthand for 
his own notes, or anything else. I think their presence here should 
be noted, however, and for that reason I wanted to make it a matter 
of record. 

Senator Gore. Will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, a copy of this report has been submitted 
to your committee. Do you want me to go over it in detail? 

Senator Gore. Well, the committee has a copy of your report. If 
you will excuse us just a minute. 

Without objection, the report of your committee will be printed in 
the hearings, and it will then be the subject of interrogation. 

Mr. McDevirr. All right. 

; (The document referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 
9.) 

Senator Gore. All right, Senator Curtis. 

_ I might say, for the benefit of the press, I will read the totals. This 
is a report of the committee on political education, AFL-CIO: 
__Amount of money on hand as of September 1, 1956, $215,360.60. 
That is from your individual contribution fund ? 
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Mr. McDevirr. Contribution fund. 

Senator Gore. In the educational fund, $117,754.11. 

You report total receipts during the month of September from 
individual contributions, $103,585.92 

Mr. McDevitt. I beg your pardon, Senator, I think that is “085.92.” 

Senator Gore. Did you say “085”? 

Mr. McDevirr. Onmy copy. That is correct, “085.” 

Senator Gore. Well, there is a typographical error. 

Mr. McDevirr. It should read “$103,085.92.” 

Mr. Moore. It isa typographical error. 

Mr. McDevirr. There is a typographical error. 

Senator Gore. We shall return that for correction. 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Total for educational fund, $27,080.63, making a 
total of $318,946.42 in the individual contribution fund, and $144,- 
788.49 in the educational fund. 

Mr. McDevirr. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. Now, expenditures are listed on the following page. 
Total disbursed to other committees, associations, and organizations 
from the individual contribution fund, $71,270.40; none from the edu- 
cational fund. 

A total expenditure during the month from the individual contri- 
bution fund, $104,076.95; and from the educational fund, $46.25. 

I would like to inquire how it happens you have expended only 
$46.25 from your educational fund in the month of September. 

Mr. McDevirr. That could be for one of several reasons, Senator. 

Senator Gorr. What is the reason ? 

Mr. McDevirr. The bulk of our expenditures in the month would 
be from the political fund. 

Now, you will notice the item that is indicated there, covering that 
amount, came under printing, was the only other item covered there 
as far as an expenditure was concerned. 

I am sorry, the printing is on the ICF account. If you will excuse 
me a moment, I will find out from our accountant what the $46.25 
item is. 

That was for storage space, and a bill from the Railway Express 
for the shipment of some literature. 

Senator Gore. Well, I am not questioning the accuracy of the report, 
but it struck me as a bit strange that with a political education fund 
of $117,000, you would have an expenditure in the month of September 
of only $46.25. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, starting September 1, all our expenditures 
are taken from the individual contribution account, because we are 
then in a campaign, with endorsed candidates. 

Senator Curtis. Excuse me. 

Senator Gore. May I go on to just one thing. 

Do you mean to imply that as an election draws near, that you desist 
in expenditures from your educational fund ? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, not at all. Not at all, Senator. What I said 
was, when we endorse candidates and we campaign actively for them, 
or against a candidate, all such activity is covered, all expenditures are 
covered, by the individual contribution fund, voluntary contributions. 
That is the difference. 
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Senator Gore. Well, then, the answer to my question would be 
“Yes.” After you endorse candidates and approach an election, you 
desist in the making of expenditures from the educational fund. 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t know that you can say that it is “Yes” with- 
out qualifying it, Senator. I think I tried to make it clear that as a 
rule, and on advice of counsel, when we enter a campaign, all expendi- 
tures are taken from the individual contribution fund. 

Senator Curtis. Is that a new practice ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Nothing new about it, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Now, your particular committee was organized 
when ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. Actually, in 1947. 

Senator Curtis. The COPE? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is the LLPE; but COPE goes back to 1944. 

Mr. Krotu. It goes back to 1943. 

Senator Curtis. In previous election years, did you pay all of your 
expenses out of your voluntary contribution fund / 

Mr. McDevirr. What years are you referring to? 

Senator Curtis. All of the years in your existence. 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, it seems to me you would have two replies to 
your inquiry. 

Senator Curtis. All right, give me both of them. 

Mr. McDevirr. PAC was represented by Mr. Kroll, and myself as 
representing LLPE, prior to the merger. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. We didn’t come here prepared to give you in detail 
all of that 

Senator Curtis. Well, you know 

Mr. McDevirr (continuing). In figures. They are here, Senator, 
in the report to the Clerk of the House; they are all covered. 

Senator Curtis. I did not ask you for the figures. I asked you as a 
general proposition, in previous election years have you paid, be- 
ginning in September, have you paid all your expenses out of the vol- 
untary contribution funds—— 

Mr. McDevirr. It would 

Senator Curtis (continuing). Or not? 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, it would depend on when, speaking for 
LLPE prior to the merger, it would depend on when endorsements 
were made. 

After endorsements were made, we would then take all expendi- 
tures from the individual contribution fund. 

Senator Curtis. Did you do that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, we did. 

Senator Curtis. Every year? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Now, by “all expenditures,” that means the 
salaries ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Political expenditures, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Oh. What are they ? 

Mr. McDevirr. If we engage radio or television time for a candi- 
date, that would be political. If we went out to campaign for Mr. 


Harris and Mr. Jones, that would be political, charged to the political 
account. 
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Senator Curtis. How about the rent on the office where you carried 
on all that activity ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is charged, too—in accordance with the 
amount of time involved. 

Senator Curtis. How about the telephone bill? 

Mr. McDevirr. The same thing is true. 

Senator Curtis. How about all the salaries? 

Mr. McDevirr. The same thing. 

Senator Curtis. Now, are you stating that in all previous election 
years, after you have endorsed candidates, all of your expense—— 

Mr. McDevrrrt. To the best of my knowledge, Senator. 

Senator Curtis (continuing). Has come from voluntary contri- 
butions? 

Mr. McDevirr. Political activities, in behalf of a candidate or 
group of candidates or opposed to candidates; yes. 

Senator Curtis. Do you consider drives to register voters as political 
activity ? 

Mr. Ridnavene: Nonpolitical. 

Senator Curtis. Nonpolitical ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Do you consider printing of voters’ guides as 
political ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We do not. That is information, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. They are used extensively for campaign documents, 
are they not? 

Mr. McDevirr. That may be, just as a newspaper editorial may be, 
or the comment of an editor or reporter. But there is nothing in 
that document that urges anyone to vote for one person or another, or 
to defeat one person or anther. That is a true account of the votes 
taken on those particular bills. 

Senator Curtis. Does—I will put it this way: This year, from Sep- 
tember 1, what expenses will you be paying out of the educational 
fund of COPE? 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, we would pay out of that fund for all ma- 
terial that we used that is not of a political nature. 

Senator Curtis. What is that material ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, we have lots of informational bulletins that 
cannot be construed to be political in the sense that they advocate the 
election or defeat of a candidate. 

Senator Curtis. What are those informational bulletins? 

Mr. McDevirt. Oh, there are a series of them, Senator. Would you 
like me to read the whole list ? 

Senator Curtis. No. I want some of them. 

Mr. McDevirr. I can’t call all of them off from memory. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Senator Gore. Don’t give the whole list. Give an example. 

Mr. McDevirr. Pardon me, are you referring to what may have been 
produced this month in accordance with this report ? 

Senator Curtis. Either produced or used. 

Mr. McDevirr. That we produced or used this month? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. Of course, that would mean—— 

Senator Curtis. September and October. 
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Mr. McDevrrr. I would have to take that generally, because it might 
include all of this material; in some place or another in the United 
States, they may be using all of this material. 

We All Want a Better America. I don’t have the piece of litera- 
ture before me, but I think you will find that that is not political. 

(The material refered to may be found in the files of the Subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. McDevrrr. Women, You Owe it to Yourself to Register and 
Vote. That surely is not political in the sense that it advocates elec- 
tion or defeat of a candidate. 

(The material referred to may be found in the files of the Subcom- 
mittee. 

sees Curtis. Well, now, on this business, your expenses of get- 
ting people to register, that will be paid out of the educational fund? 

Mr. McDevrrr. To register, yes. 

Senator Curtis. How many people have you assisted in registering ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I wouldn’t have the number before me, Senator, and 
it is pretty hard to give you an accurate account of that for the whole 
United States; I am sure you agree with that. 

Senator Curtis. Yes, Dut that is one of the things that I am going 
to request that you do. This committee is making an effort to try to 
determine the cost of national elections, and you people do have a cen- 
tralized authority, and you can get this material from local and State 
groups. So I would like to know how many people you have gotten 
registered. 

Mr. McDevrirr. Senator, in all fairness, is there any other group in 
our segment, in any segment of our society, that is able to give you that 
figure? I know that we can’t give you an accurate figure. We don’t 
know how many people register, frankly. We urge them to, we call 
on them to. 

Senator Curtis. How much money have you spent this year on it, 
and how much do you expect to spend ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Oh, I don’t know offhand. We can find out. Our 
report covers that. 

Senator Gore. Will you supply that? 

Mr. McDevrrt. It is included in the figure here that we submitted 
to the committee. Everything is accounted for. 

Senator Curtis. You will supply the amount of money? 
rr McDevrrr. If you want it broken down. That is pretty difficult 
0 do. 

Senator Gore. Will you. give—— 

Mr. McDevirr. Almost impossible. 

Senator Gore. Could you give an estimate? I know 

Mr. McDevirr. With the understanding, Senator, we are not held 
to strict accounting of that, because we have no way of giving that 
kind of accurate information. 

Senator Gore. No one is attempting to hold you to an accounting of 
an estimate, 

Mr. McDevirr. We will give you the best estimate we possibly 
can. 

Senator Gore. The committee realizes, of course, that when you 
have people employed on your staff to do many functions—— 
Mr. McDevrirr. That is right. 
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Senator Gorr. And as part of their time is devoted to encouraging 
people to register to vote, that you cannot give an exact dollar and 
cents allocation. 

Mr. McDevrirr. No; we can’t. 

Senator Gore. But the committee hopes that you can give a rea- 
sonable estimate. 

Mr. McDevirr. We will try to arrive at a fair estimate. 

Senator Curtis. I do not want to delay the testimony any longer, 
but I merely want to make this observation: That a document used 
extensively, like a voters guide, used to campaign for people and 
against them, and the matter of getting por registered, are not 
only two political activities, they are two of the most expensive polit- 
ical activities, and it is my position that the payment for those from 
dues money is a violation of existing law. 

It is also my position that you should report it in your reports. 

The sole purpose is to win elections, to elect some people and defeat 
some others. Now, if you can get a better definition of political activ- 
ity, I do not know how you can get it. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, may I ask you a question or two in con- 
nection with your statement? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDevirr. First, do you have any objection to the public in 
Nebraska knowing just how you voted on measures that were of 
interest to the working people of that State? 

Senator Curtis. Not at all. 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, you will agree that is all we do in this account. 

Senator Curtis. No, I wouldn’t agree. I will agree those are gotten 
out and used as campaign documents all through the election. 

Mr. McDevirr. Wouldn’t you also agree, Senator, that newspaper 
editorials and newspaper comment is used by candidates during the 
election, too ? 

Senator Curtis. Listen, those voting guides are not limited to 
workers’ issues. 

Mr. McDevirr. No. 

Senator Curtis. They go right down the line of domestic and inter- 
national policies in accord with the Democratic program and the 
Democratic candidate and the ADA, and I do not think you are fooling 
anybody. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, I don’t know what reference you make, as 
far as we are concerned, to ADA. We are not associated with any 
political group. 

Senator Curtis. Oh,no. I did not say you were. 

Mr. McDevirr. Either the Democratic Party, the Republican Party, 
or the ADA, as such. We have no association with any of them. 

And may I also point out 

Senator Curtis. You have endorsed a candidate, have you not ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Oh, indeed, we have. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. In accordance with our right. 

Senator Curtis. Oh, absolutely, you have all the right in the world, 
and I would not want it changed to where people cannot individually 
and collectively get out and work for their candidates and spend 
honest money for it. 
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Mr. McDevirr. Is there anything wrong in us urging people to vote, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator Curtis. Not atall. But this whole activity to win elections 
is fine and good, and should not be frowned on. What I object to is 
any part of it being financed involuntarily by individuals who have 
to pay in order to hold their jobs. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, you made a statement there that I don’t 
think is in accordance with the facts in the matter. 

We have a right, as we understand it, a legal right, to inform our 
members on issues of the day, as we have indicated here. The fact that 
we don’t confine our report to how a person voted on a labor- 
management act, as an example, as against telling them how we feel 
about segregation, how we feel about the Dixon-Yates matter, the 
natural gas problem—don’t you think those matters are just as much 
of concern to the membership of the rank and file of our organ- 
izations 4 

Senator Curtis. Sure. 

Mr. McDevirr. As they are to the citizens generally in this country ? 

Senator Curtis. Sure. I think they are political, and they are 
political issues, and I think they should be financed as political issues. 

Mr. McDevirr. They are not political issues, Senator-—— 

Senator Curtis. Well, I don’t know what else they are. 

Mr. McDevirr. Unless you make it that. 

Senator Curtis. But, any organization that endorses candidates 
and then goes out and works for them and gets people registered, that 
whole expenditure is political. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, the registration is not political. That is 
definitely not political. 

Senator Curtis. Well, we would not let Paul Butler, or Len Hall, 
get away with that. They have to report all their expenses of trying 
to convince people, get them registered and win the election. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, when they go in the polling booth, they 
vote their choice. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. All we do is try to get them registered. I thought 
that was good citizenship. At least every group in the United States 
has said that. 

Senator Curtis. I am not criticizing it. Iam criticizing where you 
get your money. 

Mr. McDevirr. We have explained, Senator, on registration, we 
consider it an educational function, and we pay it out of the educa- 
tional fund. 

Senator Curtis. Which means that it is derived from union dues, 
is that not right ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Not necessarily. 

Senator Curtis. Some of it. 

Mr. McDevirr. Some of it might be. 

Senator Curtis. A substantial part of it. 

Mr. McDevitt. Some of it might be. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

_ You may proceed, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to take up so much 
time, 

I don’t think we are convincing each other. 
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Mr. McDevrrr. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Gore. You need not be sorry for the time, Senator Curtis. 
That is the purpose for which these witnesses are back. 

The chairman of the subcommittee took the liberty and exercised 
the pleasure of inviting all Members of the Senate who might happen 
to be in Washington, to sit with the committee and, as time and 
schedule would permit, to participate in the questioning, with the 
usual priority and prerogatives of members of the committee. 

Therefore, the Chair is particularly pleased to welcome to the plat- 
form Senator Sparkman and Senator Goldwater, and now wishes to 
accord to them an opportunity to interrogate the witnesses. 

Senator Sparkman, any statement or interrogation ? 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had hoped to be 
here yesterday, but I could not. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to sit in part time during these 
hearings. I think they are most interesting and helpful. 

I do not care to ask any questions. I would like to offer just this 
comment to my friend, Carl Curtis: I have noticed frequently here of 
late during this campaign, innumerable radio programs which would 
end up, “Register and be prepared to vote,” and I understood that was 
being given as a public service by the stations. 

Those stations are not required to report any expense of that, I 
believe, or make any allocation, and I do not believe it is regarded 
as political activity. 

Senator Curtis. It is for the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
and I do not think those radio stations that are running it as public 
service have endorsed candidates and are working for their election. 

Senator Gore. The committee is very pleased and honored to have 
Senator Barry Goldwater with us, and now affords him an opportu- 
nity and pleasure to ask questions. 

seatie Gotpwater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a list of questions here that I hope we can either get the 
answers to today or alert these gentlemen so that the answers can be 
forthcoming in time for future meetings of the committee. 

The first question I have has been pretty much covered, but I do 
think we ought to give these gentlemen an opportunity to explain 
their interpretation of where political education stops and political 
campaigning begins, and I say that in full recognition of the fact 
that there is before the Supreme Court now a case that has come up 
from Michigan which involves this. 

We cannot guess what the Supreme Court is going to say on it, but 
nevertheless, for the purposes of this committee’s work, in anticipa- 
tion that the Supreme Court might not rule on this before the election, 
in all probability will not, and also in view of the fact that when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was passed, the prohibition was placed in title IIT 
on unions expending money, making political expenditures as well as 
contributions, I think that information is pertinent. 

Now, you and I could argue all day on the field, because I know 
we disagree on it, but just for the record I would like to have your 
opinion of what is political education, and where does that stop and 
where does political campaigning begin ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Pardon me a minute, sir. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. 
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Mr. McDevirr. Senator, what you want is a definition of what con- 
stitutes educational activity, and that that constitutes political 
activity ¢ 

Senator GotpwarTer. Your opinion of it. 

Mr. McDevirr. As I understand your question—— 

Senator GotpwaTer. In other words, what is the policy under which 
you operate whereby you separate political education from political 
campaigning ¢ 

Mr. McDevitt. I will give you my version of that, Senator. 

Let’s take the educational activities. It is our feeling that we are 
within the law, within the very wording of the act itself, when we 
confine ourselves to educational activities where we go out and seek 
the membership of our organizations and others to have them register, 
so that they are qualified to vote. 

Secondly, that we provide them material on the issues of the day so 
they will come to understand what these particular bills that have been 
introduced in Congress and in the Senate would do if they were 
adopted. 

Thirdly, we urge them to study them well, and when they go in the 
polling booth to vote, to vote in accordance with what they think is in 
the best interests of their families. That we construe to be strictly 
educational work. 

We conduct forums during the course of the year. We explain to 
audiences how elections are conducted, how to organize registration 
teams, and how to get out the vote on election day, the techniques that 
should be employed. That we consider to be purely educational. 

On the other hand, as far as the political fund is concerned, when 
our committee—— 

Senator Gotpwater. May I just interrupt there ? 

Up to this point, the money that you use for education comes out 
of the general fund ? 

Mr. McDevirr. It may come out of the general fund of the union, 
or it may be a contribution from some good-thinking individual. 

Senator Gotpwater. But on the whole, it comes out of the general 
fund ? 

Mr. McDevirr. On the whole, it comes from trade-union treasuries, 
that is true. 

On the other hand, for political activity, we do not undertake to 
support a candidate or to try to seek their defeat with money other 
than that that was given to us in the form of individual contributions. 
That is a strict rule that we follow. And we do not expend any money 
out of the educational fund after we go into a campaign, when candi- 
dates are endorsed. 

Now, that is the easiest explanation, rather, the quickest, Senator, 
that I can give to you in answer to your question. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Now to get it a little clearer in the committee’s 
mind, you are now in the period that you consider political 

campaigning ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; we are. 

Senator Gotpwater. September 1 is your dividing line. 

Out of what fund do you pay your radio and television programs 
after September 1 which urge votes for a candidate? 
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Mr. McDevirr. It would depend on what kind of a broadcast we 
were going to deliver. If it was in behalf of a candidate, we would 
probably take it out of the political fund. 

Senator Curtis. Probably. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You would have to, to be in keeping with what 
you say. 

Mr. McDevirr. Not necessarily. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. Not necessarily / 

Mr. McDevirr. Not necessarily, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. How could you justify—let’s say you make a 
broadcast and it is against President Eisenhower. How could you 
justify that coming from any fund but your political fund é 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, isn’t that an open question at this hour? 
The Court has not decided it. 

Senator Gotpwater. I just wanted your opinion. 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am willing to give you my opinion, and I 
think you know it. I think I know yours, but what I am trying to 
get this question answered for is, I hope this committee will be able 
to do something constructive in this field prior to the opening of 
Congress. 

Now, if the committee decides they want to wait for the Supreme 
Court decision, that is up to the committee. I am not a member of it. 

But in the meantime, I think they would benefit by your opinion 
as to what this is, because that is the big question. 

Mr. McDevrirr. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. For instance, it is my recollection—and I am 
not a lawyer—it is my recollection that when this suit was being con- 
tested in Michigan, that you did not deny the use of union funds for 
political purposes. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, we were not a part of that hearing or that 
trial at all. 

Senator GotpwaTer. No; you were not, I am sorry, but as I under- 
stand it 

Mr. McDevirr. I can’t answer with any authority. 

Senator GoLpwaTER (continuing). The UAW did not deny at that 
time the use of funds for news purposes. 

Mr. McDevirr. That should be directed to the VAW. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think Mr. Kroll was there at the time. 

Mr. Kroii. No, I was not. 

Senator Go_pwarter. I think that is a question to be answered, be- 
cause in my mind, it was there. I am not trying to decide the Su- 
preme Court case, and neither are you. I am merely trying to get 
some background for these gentlemen to work on. 

I think it is a very important field, in which the question has to 
be answered, in which you are now, according to your own admission, 
in the political phase of your activities, and - your broadcasting, your 
television, continues; and in those television and radio presentations 
you will ask people to vote for or against a certain candidate. 

That, you say, is not political. 

Mr. McDevrrr. What was that? 

Senator GOLDWATER. You say that was not a political action ? 

Mr. McDevirr. No. On the contrary, when we ask support or 
action to bring about the defeat of a candidate, that is political. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Also, when you ask for support for a candi- 
date, it is political ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Oh,sure. I have said that before. 

Senator GoLpwater. So, then, would you not say that during this 
period of political campaigning, that those funds should rightfully 
come out of your political fund and not out of your general fund 

Mr. McDevirr. | don’t know that I understand your question. 

Mr. Wott. I would like to attempt to answer your question. 

Mr. McDevirr. General Counsel Woll. 

Mr. Wott. I think we can agree the law has not been very definitely 
interpreted as yet. There is, as expressed by the Supreme Court in 
the CIO case some years ago, there was great doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

In such stituations, of course, where the matter can be resolved by 
the Court without going into the constitutionality, there is a tendency 
on the part of the Court to do so, and in the CTO case they so inter- 
preted the law, so that, as stated by the Court, it might avoid the 
question of constitutionality. 

We think the law is—there is great doubt as to whether or not the 
very thing which you mentioned is a violation of law; and if it would 
be a violation of the statute, there is great doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of that statute. 

However, you might say out of supercaution, when we have engaged 
in the type of activities that you suggest, we have taken it out of 
political funds, although we don’t agree that it necessarily follows 
since we have taken it out of political funds that it does constitute a 
violation of law. 

Senator Gotpwater. I believe during a discussion of this particular 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act, Sen: ator Taft himself was a bit in 
doubt about, I would say, the validity—I would not want to say 
“constitutionality”—but T believe in a Supreme Court case, that some 
mention was made, in addition to the comments made on the floor by 
Senator Taft and others in the debate, that if a union or any other 
organization published a regular newspaper, that they were not in 
violation, if they continued to publish it. 

I am not talking about that particular field. We are in the TV and 
radio. 

Now, I have been checking—I am not a collector of radio scripts, 
but I suddenly had occasion to become a collector of Mr. Nunn’s 
broadcasts, and we are collecting them during the week, not every 
day, not every broadcast, but per iodically, and T am going to present 
them to this committee when they start their deliberations. 

Now, it is my feeling that when these broadcasts which are com- 
pletely slanted against one party and against candidates of that party, 
and by that effect are political, that to be in keeping with what you 
just said and with what Mr. McDevitt—and Mr. Kroll has not com- 
mitted himself—but Mr. McDevitt claims that you should take that 
out of the political fund and not the general fund. 

Mr. Wot. We don’t take the position that we should take it out of 
the political fund. 

Senator Gotpwater. I know you don’t. So you are not quite definite 
as to just where your political education stops and campaigning 

begins, 
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Mr. Wo... Perhaps we might say that we have attempted to be very 
cautious in the use of educational funds and political funds. Perhaps 
we have been more cautious than is necessary. 

Senator Gotpwater. But you 

Mr. Wo tt. That does not mean that we feel that merely because 
some other organization or group has spent money for television 
broadcasts of the type that you mentioned, that there is a violation 
of law. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think we can spend too much time arguing 
here. 

Mr. Wott. Yes. 


Senator Gotpwater. I just wanted to get a statement as to what you 
felt political education was, and what you feel political campaigning 
is. I think we have that, and I think probably before we can go 
fully into this, the Supreme Court is going to have to make a move. 

Of course, I disagree with you, but that is 

Mr. Wott. Of course, there was a decision, as you know, in the 
second circuit with reference to the Painters case, in which there 
was radio broadcasts and there was newspaper advertisements, and 
the court there held it was not a violation of law. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. 

Mr. Wott. Now, the individual factors in that case that were con- 
sidered at the time were such as the opportunity of the union to be 
heard, and the nature of the broadcasts, and the extensive use of the 
broadcasts. 

However, in that case it was held that where money was spent on a 
radio broadcast for the express purpose of asking people to vote 
against someone, that that did not constitute a violation of the law 
we are speaking about. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, it raises questions similar to the one 
that I got in a letter from a fellow from California yesterday, who 
beard one of the broadcasts originating with the UAW, and he is a 
union member. He happened to be a Republican, and he was very 
violently opposed to the text of the script, and was wondering if it 
was paid for out of his dues or paid for out of a voluntary contribution 
fund. 

That is the thing that Senator Curtis and I are concerned with, 
and the only thing we are concerned with is the use of voluntary funds 
or compulsory funds to support candidates that are not of the individ- 
ual union member’s choosing. 

I think in this field we are going to have to either wait for the 
Supreme Court or allow the committee to go on with what interpre- 
tations they want to place on your remarks and my remarks and the 
remarks of others that will appear before this committee. 

Mr. McDevirrt. Senator, I wonder if I could comment on your 
reference to the individual member’s desire? 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. May I call your attention to the fact that when 
candidates are endorsed within the labor movement, they are endorsed 
by the membership, there are special called meetings, notified meet- 
ings, where they have an opportunity to come and express themselves 
for or against candidates or to take no position at all. 

That is the procedure followed; the majority rule. 

Senator GotpwaTer. The majority rule. 
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When was Stevenson endorsed by the UAW-CIO? 

Mr. Kroii. I beg pardon? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I think Mr. Reuther, who is in the room, 
endorsed Mr. Stevenson before the convention. 

Senator Curtis. Not before the convention. 

Mr. Krotu. Mr. Reuther can answer for himself. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Not before the convention. 

All right, we won’t talk about that right now. Mr. Reuther is 
coming up. We can ask him. 

Now, I did not get the correct name of this particular account, but 
I understand there is an account in the union bookkeeping that comes 
under what I would call lost time, a fund of money to provide pay- 
ments to people who are not working, who have been laid off. 

Mr. McDevirr. We have no such fund in the national COPE organ- 
ization, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am not talking about COPE. I am talking 
about in the general funds of the union. 

Mr. McDevirt. I never heard of a fund of that description. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You have no fund to pay for layoffs? 

Mr. McDevrrr. I never heard of such a fund, Senator. 

Mr. Kroiu. Senator, we are here just to talk for COPE. We have 
no control over any international union’s books, how they keep their 
books, how they don’t keep their books, or what they do. 

Senator GotpwaTer. That enters into this. I know you are here 
just to speak for COPE. 

Mr. Krotxu. That is right. 

Senator GotpwaTer. But not being a union member myself, not 
having access to union books, I thought possibly you could supply 
that information. 

Mr. Krowu. I say if you want to know how unions function, you have 
access to that. Ask the unions. 

Senator GotpwaTeErR. Do you know whether there is such a fund? 

Mr. Kroux. We are here to answer questions about COPE. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, do you know? I am asking just for 
information ? 

Mr. McDevitt. Senator, the answer is “We do not know.” 

Senator Gotpwatrer. You have no knowledge? 

Mr. McDevrrt. I don’t have knowledge of a fund of that description. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, then, that the staff 
ascertain whether or not there is such a fund in these unions; if so, 
the size of it. I donot care how the staff gets it. 

These gentlemen belong to the union, and they do not know whether 
they have it or not. 

Senator Gore. Unless we can develop 

Mr. Krouu. I didn’t say we didn’t know. We can only talk with 
authority for COPE. 

Senator GotpwaTer. The reason I want to ask this is this: I would 
like this committee to check this account, and to see if the account, 
the expenditure of the account, goes up between now and the election. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be glad to undertake to secure 
the information, if you will be so kind as to reduce it to a specific 
question. 
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Senator Gotpwater. I will reduce it to writing, and I will send 
these gentlemen a copy of the request, too, so we will know what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. McDevirr. Mr. Chairman, do you 

Senator Gore. The chairman does not mean to imply that the wit- 
nesses presently before the committee will be required to furnish that 
information. 

I take it that the Senator means that 

Senator Gotpwarer. From any source, I don’t care. 

Senator Gore (continuing). That we make the inquiry from the 
individual unions themselves. 

Senator Gotpwater. I want to know, I want to see whether this 
fund, the use of this fund, expenditures from this fund, increase dur- 
ing the general election period, which they have set as September 1 
to November 6. 

Senator Gore. I hope the Senator will submit the exact question to 
the committee. 

Senator Gotpwater. I certainly will. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, for taking up so much time, but I do 
not get an opportunity like this very often. 

Now, has the chairman asked for a full accounting of the money 
spent on registering voters, plus the number of persons involved— 
yes; that was asked for. 

Senator Gore. Yes;I did. Well, an estimate. 

Senator Gotpwater. All right. 

Mr. McDevirr. It can only be an estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would like to ask the chairman if it would 
be within the bounds of the rights and purposes of this committee to 
ask COPE to give us complete data on how many persons are working 
on political activities of any kind in COPE the day before the gen- 
eral election, November 5, and on election day, November 6. 

I want to extend that, if it is proper, from November 1 to November 
6, and I make this request at this time so that they might be fully 
warned of this desire, and will be able to give those figures. I do 
not think it would be fair to come up on November 7 and ask them 
for it; but inasmuch as they are now engaged in political activity 
and performing the functions and duties of a political party, I think 
those figures can be gotten. 

Senator Gore. I will be glad to reply—— 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator—— 

Senator Gore. Pardon me just a minute. 

Mr. McDevirr. Pardon me. 

Senator Gore. It has been the purpose of the committee—and, of 
course, my decision in the matter is always subject to majority rule— 
it has been the purpose of the committee to conduct and make public 
a running inventory of financial resources, receipts and expenditures, 
and also a public reporting thereof, together with political organiza- 
tion and conduct of the campaign. 

We fixed as the first reporting date September 1. We are engaged 
now in bringing that up to date to October 1. 

If it is agreeable with my colleagues, and this is something which 
I had not intended to discuss first in public session, but since you 
make the inquiry, I will say that it is my purpose to suggest to the 
committee that our next reporting period be as of October 20; and that 
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the final reporting period be as of November 15, of course after the 
election. 

I seriously doubt, Senator Goldwater, that we should require a list- 
ing of the actual names of members of COPE who may be 

Senator Gotpwarter. I did not ask for the names. 

Senator Gore. Youdid not. This organization and other organiza- 
tions will be asked to identify the expenditures for people who are 
employed by the organization for political activity before the elec- 
tion and then report a breakdown after the election. 

Now, I do not know how much more detailed information the com 
mittee could request and still have information with which it could 
work and avoid getting unwieldy details. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very impor 
tant part. Let me tell you my reasoning on this and my thinking 
on this. 

These gentlemen, representing COPE, are actually at this time 
engaged in political activities that have heretofore been confined 
pretty much to the two major parties. If a corporation were to 
undertake this kind of political activity, I feel certain that their 
auditors and their lawyers would require them to keep an exact amount 
and exact account of the amount of money involved, and even the 
number of persons whom the corporation allowed to work in political 
fields before election day. 

If this were just an ordinary run-of-the-mill political effort, it 
would be one thing. But we have here an organization which repre- 
sents 16 million to 18 million people. I think it is perfectly proper, as 
we try to legislate here in the field of campaign expenditures, that we 
know all of the sources of money and how that money is spent. 

Now, we used to be concerned with the monopoly of business, and 
we were only concerned there with the monopoly of money, and there 
is no question that big business has historically, and probably today, 
supplied big sums of money for political campaigns, but they have 
never supplied people. 

We have got a new factor here; and people, I think, more than 
money, win elections. I think it is perfectly proper that we ask these 
gentlemen to supply us with the number of people that work on 
political activities. If you want to extend it to October 20, fine. I 

vas only trying to get the last week where you have a speedup in 
activity, to see just how many people they have out helping in the 
various activities that politics require. 

Senator Gore. Senator Goldwater, I appreciate your suggestion, 
and I share your desire to have the fullest possible information. I 
hope, in turn, that you appreciate the problem of the committee in 
being selective and depending upon, requiring and depending upon, 
that information with which we can work. 

It is my opinion that we could not break it down to a daily basis of 
reporting. Therefore, we took a beginning date of September 1. 
Now we are having a monthly reporting. The next period will be 
until, if the subcommittee members agree with my suggestion, will 
be for the first 20 days of October. 

Then there will be a period from the 20th to the 6th, which will be 
an inclusive report. 

I believe that is as detailed a breakdown as we can administratively 
require or work with. After all, we are sending questionnaires to 
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several hundred political committees. The time element involved, 
the task of collating the material, correlating the material, is quite 
reat. 

. Now, you suggest that corporations do not use people. I am not 
prepared to say ‘that they do, but we had testimony yesterday from 
two witnesses which indicated that that was one of the techniques 
by which corporation funds found its way into the campaign. I am 
not prepared to say. 

Senator Goxpw: aTER. I did not say corporations did not do it. 
What I am saying is this. Ifa corporation undertook to put 25 per- 
cent of its people on a political activity, that their auditors and 
lawyers would be very stupid if they did not warn them they had to 
report that; in fact, would probably warn them not to do it at all. 

Senator Gore. May I conclude by saying that insofar as it is prac- 
tical and possible to obtain information, it is my intent to obtain and 

make public the fullest possible breakdown of political activity by 
labor as well as other political organizations—by labor committees, let 
me put it correctly, by political committees sponsored by organized 
labor, as well as political committees of other character. 

Does that satisfy you? 

Senator Gotpwater. I know the chairman knows what I want to 
get, and I hope he will be insistent upon it, and I wanted to ask the 
chairman in front of these witnesses so that the witnesses would know 
that we were wanting these figures, and they would be ready to give 
them to you on the reporting dates that you set up. 

Senator Gore. And it is entirely possible, perhaps probable, that 
these gentlemen will be requested to do us the honor of a return appear- 
ance after the election. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, I was 
going to ask you after the committee hearing, I was going to bring 
to your attention after the committee hearing, something that oc- 
curred in Oregon on September 15 which I think would come under 
the obligations of this committee. 

I might just mention it to you: That the Paul Hult Lumber Co., 
of Roseburg, Oreg., which ordinarily does not operate on Saturdays, 
had a special half-day of work on Saturday, September 15, 1956, at 
which time all of the men worked, and both their wages, which were 
at time and one-half rates, and the lumber that was produced during 
the 4-hour shift, were contributed to the campaign by Senator Morse 
for reelection. 

I think the subcommittee might well ask such questions as whether 
social security and unemployment compensation insurance were paid 
on the earnings, and how the Federal income tax was figured on both 
the individual laborers and the company. 

I believe this subcommittee might also ask for a complete listing 
of ticket buyers to the testimonial dinner held for Senator Morse 
in Washington, D. C., just before the adjournment of Congress. 

And I will turn it over to the chairman. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. The committee will be glad to give it 
consideration. 

Senator Gotpwater. Again with apologies, and I will hurry through 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, has this committee asked for a full accounting of 
all the money spent by COPE on radio and TV? 
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Senator Gore. The committee has requested a full accounting by 
COPE and other political committees, both as to expenditures and 
receipts and contributions, beginning with September 1. 

Senator Gotpwater. Will the chairman allow me to submit scripts 
and tapes of these broadcasts that have been selected periodically? 1 
have not heard them nor read them, myself. They were picked at 
random, and I want this committee to be able to hear them and read 
them. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be very pleased to consider what- 
ever the distinguished Senator wishes to submit. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wanted to go further into this pamphlet that 
you put out on how your Senators and Representatives voted. 

Have you given this committee a complete cost of the production 
of this? 

Mr. McDevirr. We have given, Senator, the committee every- 
thing that it has asked for. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, that is not an answer to my question. 
Did they ask for this? 

Mr. McDevirr. You have got a copy here of all of our literature. 
This is literature. 

Senator, let me repeat again, we furnished everything that was re- 
quested. It does not include our accounts from January 1 up to this 
hour, up to September 1. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, can you supply this committee, today or 
later, the cost of printing this? I think you distributed 18 million 
copies. 

Mr. McDevirr. No, we didn’t. 

Senator Gotpwater. Sixteen million copies? 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t have the exact number before me. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You are head of the outfit. How many did 
you distribute ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t have the exact number before me. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You do not remember? 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t know if you would remember, if you had 
all the details we had to cover, insofar as every copy of this that was 
distributed. 

Senator GotpwatTer. I agree with you. But I think if a figure gets 
up into the millions, I would remember it. 

Mr. McDevirr. I will be glad to give you the exact figure. What 
you are talking about is the number that was distributed ? 

Senator Gotpwater. The number that was mailed out. How did 
you distribute them ? 

Mr. McDevitt. We send them by express, by mail, by persons 
dropping in the office and taking them into their cars. They are not 
the article that was sent out in the number that you are talking about. 
Chey are a little four-page State report. 

Senator Gotpwater. This came to everybody in my State that is a 
member of your union. 

Mr. McDevirr. No; you are wrong. That is a misstatement, 
Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. All right, I am sorry that I made a misstate- 
ment. 

Now, I would like to suggest to the committee chairman that we find 
out how much money went into the printing of this document, and how 
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much money went into the printing of the smaller one that you say 
you have. I have not seen the smaller one. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, we will be very glad to give that to you 
after we get the bill from the printer. He is still printing them, 
you know. 

Senator Gotpwater. You do net know how many he is printing? 

Mr. McDevirr. No; we don’t know what the cost will be yet. 

Senator Gotpwater. I guess it is over a hundred 

Mr. McDevirr. A hundred what? 

Senator GoLtpwaTer (continuing). Because it has appeared longer 
than that. 

Mr. McDevrrr. What was that a hundred more than? 

Senator Gotpwater. There is over a hundred. 

Mr. Krouu. There is quite a demand, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Yes, I imagine there is quite a demand. 

Mr. Kroiy. Quite a demand. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I think it is important to know how much you 
spent on this, because I have a hunch it is going to run well over a 
million dollars. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, you are going to be awfully embarrassed 
when you hear the figure. 

Senator Gotpwater. All right. I will be very happy to be embar- 
rassed, but I have been in the direct mail business myself, and you 
don’t put these things out for nothing. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, these are not printed for the rank and file. 
They get the same thing, only on a State basis, a little four-page 
newspaper job. This is for leadership. 

Senator bx ILDWATER. You do not seem to know anything about this. 

Mr. McDevirr. A very limited quantity. 

Senator Gotpwater. Could somebody in your outfit supply the 
chairman with the cost of this big one ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I did say we would give you the costs, both on this 
one that is distributed to leadership, and the one that is distributed 
on the State level. 

Senator Gotpwater. Fine. And the amount of money you spent 
in distributing it. 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Printing and distribution expenses. 

Mr. McDevirr. We can give you the direct costs we had to pay for 
express company and mail. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all right. 

Mr. McDevirr. If someone comes to the office and takes a bundle 
out for State purposes, we have no way of knowing what that is. 

Senator Gore. Will you submit a statement instead of giving it to 
the chairman ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We would be happy to. 

(The information referred to may be found in the appendix as 
exhibit 35.) 

Senator GotpwaTerR. One more statement. You classify this as 
educational ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Very definitely. 

Senator Gotpwater. I may be wrong en this, but you said, one of 
you gentlemen said, that a Senator could prepare his own voting 
record 
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Mr. McDevirr. I didn’t make any statement of that kind. 


y F Senator Gotpwater. Did you say it? The remark was made here 
this morning. 

" | Mr. McDevirr. We never made that statement. 

My 7 Senator Gotpwater. Now, if a candidate prepared a voting record 


taken from the Congressional Record, I think the candidate would 


4 7 have to report that expense. 
‘ Mr. McDevirr. I wouldn’t know anything about that, Senator. 
Senator Gorpwater. Well, what would you say about it, Mr. 
McDevitt? 
= : Mr. McDevirr. I wouldn’t know anything about it. 
| Senator Gotpwater. If I printed my voting record out of, taken out 
of, the Congressional Quarterly or the Congressional Record, any 
source, and I distributed it during a campaign 
Mr. McDevirr. Senator—— 
q Senator GoLpwaATER (continuing). I would have to report that; 
‘ 4 would I not ? 


; Mr. McDevirr. Senator, you print speeches of yours and they go 
; q under the franking privilege. That might be construed to be political. 
Senator Gotpwater. I am talking about this specific thing of voting 


d records. I do not happen to distribute mine by franking. I pay my 
own postage. I am just one of those rare birds. 

Pa 

, Would not a candidate have to report the expenses involved if he 

u 


printed his own voting record and mailed it out to his constituents 
during a campaign ? 
De : Mr. McDgvirr. I think that is a matter for our general counsel. I 


don’t know whether he would want to comment on that or not. 
4 Mr. Krouu. I would like to comment on that. 
. . Mr. Wout. If you would like my opinion on it—— 
Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. 
e : Mr. Wout. I have serious doubts that it would be, Senator. 
| Senator Gotpwater. You do not think it would be political activity ? 
IS Mr. Wott. I don’t think so. I think that what you do in Congress 
d is of importance to all the people of the country. 
. Senator Gorpwater. I am talking about the election period. 


Mr. Wott. What difference does it make whether you send it out 
during the election period or you make a speech in Congress and send 
it out to constituents, because the purpose of that is to let your con- 
stituents know what you are doing. 


r Senator Gotpwater. That is true. I am merely asking— 
Mr. Wort. Whether you let them know what you are doing before 
the election or 6 months before or 8 months before, I do not see it makes 
© a distinction. 
Senator Gotpwatrer. You think, then, a candidate who would pre- 
O pare a voting record and make it favorable to him or publish his whole 
voting ree ord, whatever you want to do— 
Mr. Wot. His record is there, whether it is favorable or unfavor- 
S able. 
Senator Gotpwater. That is true, but he could prepare it any way 
s he wanted to. 
Mr. Wott. I would say this: If he sent out only those things he 
f liked, then they might be construed as political in nature. 


Senator Gotpwater. Isn’t that what you have done? 
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Mr. Wo xt. We have taken out every issue that is of importance to 
the people. 

Senator Gotpwater. In your mind that is of importance. 

Mr. Wott. How can we operate other than what is in our minds? 

Senator Gotpwater. I am not arguing with that. Then I maintain 
this is a piece of political propaganda. 

Mr. Wott. Most certainly not. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Every liberal candidate in America will show 
up well here, and we conservatives look like a hound dog. Somebody 
is shaking his head maybe we are, but that is beside the point. 

Mr. Wo... That is it, that is the effect of your own action; that is 
unfortunate. [Laughter. | 

Senatcr Gotpwater. Oh. So, in your opinion, in the opinion of 
those people who sat down and drew up these bills or listed the bills 
that were supposedly of interest to labor, those who voted against it 
voted against your stand, it is just unfortunate that they did it, so you 
listed them in this booklet. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not see how you can get away from calling 
it political. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, it is not political. We use the same measur- 
ing rod on everybody’s record. We don’t single one particular person 
out on certain bills he voted for or against. 

Senator GoLtpwatTer. It is a coincidence 

Mr. McDevirr. It is a true account of our activity. 

Senator Gotpwater. It is a coincidence that the liberals in this 
country fare well under this, and the conservatives not? 

Mr. McDevirr. Isn’t that a natural reaction ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I can sit down and make a list for the NAM, 
and a conservative would look good. 

Mr. McDevirrt.. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am merely saying, if they did it that way it 
would be political. I had the same argument yesterday with the Farm 
Bureau, and I am a great believer in the Farm Bureau. In fact, I 
batted .900 with them, which is pretty good. But I do not think they 
are right and I do not think you are right. I donot think the NAM is 
right. 

I think we assume that the people of America cannot read or 
write when we have to pick out specific issues and say, “This is against 
labor or it is for labor, or against business or it is for business.” 

Mr. McDevirr. You would be amazed, Senator, to know 

Senator Gotpwater. I say this is, in my mind—TI feel it is a political 
distributicn. Now, you don’t. 

Mr. McDevirr. No. You would be amazed to know the number of 
people in this country that are not familiar with the issues that are be- 
fore Congress. 

Mr. Krotu. It may interest the committee to know how those issues 
werechosen. It may interest you to know 
Senatcr Gotpwater. How were they ? 

Mr. Krotu. Those are the issues that the AFL-CIO at its national 
convention—passed resolutions favoring those particular issues. 

Now, these are not issues just picked out of the air. These are the 
issues that were passed and adopted by resolution at its national con- 
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vention in a democratic manner, and that we, as COPE, follow those 
resolutions. 


Senator GotpwaTER. I have no further questions. 

Senator Gore. The Chair wishes to thank you gentlemen for your 
appearance. You are advised that you will have another question- 
naire in a few days. 

The Chair would like to make a brief statement: Some may wonder 
just how the witnesses representing the political action committees of 
labor were selected. There, again, a ro ‘ision was required. Time 
would not permit the interrogation of all representatives of labor, 
representatives of all political committees sponsored by labor. 

Therefore, the Chair selected and invited to appear the AFL-CIO- 
sponsored Committee on Political Education, and then invited two 
international unions, one which has publicly endorsed the Democratic 
nominees and the other which, I believe I am correctly advised, though 
they can state for themselves, is supporting the Republican nominees. 

That was the basis on which I chose those to be invited. Iam trying 
to be as impartial and as fair as possible in this, as in other things, 
though there is a limit as to detail and volume beyond which we cannot 
go and have workable information. 

Since Senator Goldwater has presented the memorandum with 
respect to the Paul Hult Lumber Co., Senator Curtis and I have con- 
ferred, and have agreed to direct the staff to dispatch a letter to this 
company, inquiring as to the details of this particular operation. 

I wish to note that the memorandum states that the company is a 
partnership; therefore, that the dispatch of this letter in no way 
infers that there has been any violation of law, but it is information 
which the committee desires to receive. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, would you permit me to make a comment 
at this point? 

Senator Gore. If it is brief. 

Mr. McDevirr. I think you will agree—it will be brief, I assure 
you—we have agreed with you to furnish you any information you 
desire which is within our possibilities. 

Senator Gore. Yes; you have. You have been very cooperative. 

Mr. McDevirr. We have been interrogated pretty well, I think. I 
am wondering if the same process is going to be followed with the 
other segments of our society that engage in political activity. We 
have some merchants associations and State associations that are ver y 
active poltically, and I am wondering whether or not they are going 
to get the same consideration and attention that Senator Goldwater 
has directed to us this morning. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be ver y pleased to have, and in- 
vites you to submit, any and all information with respect to political 
activity of any political committee in the United States. 

Mr. McDevirr. We would be happy to take advantage of it, and 
[ call your attention now, so that probably an early start could be 
made on it, to the activities of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, one of the most active political organizations in the United 
States. 

Senator Gore. You might—it happens that in that particular 
instance, I am prepared to give you some information. We have a 
clipping service for the committee, and on yesterday I read a news- 
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paper account of the activities, a newspaper story reporting the possi- 
bility of the financial operations of that organization. 

I immediately suggested to special counsel of the committee that 
he make an inquiry of that organization. That is already underway. 

Mr. McDevirr. I appreciate that. 

Senator Gore. The committee will welcome further information 
that you may submit. 

Mr. McDevirr. Thank you. 

Senator Gortpwater. There is one thing in connection with that, 
Mr. Chairman. While we cannot condone the activity of PMA if 
they are in violation of the law, we are not talking about the com- 
pulsory membership, either. That is our sole interest. 

Mr. McDevrrr. What was that, Senator? 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Compulsory membership. 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t know that it has any bearing on this ques- 
tion at all. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think it has. 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t know how that arises. 

Senator Gotpwarer. If you were operating entirely on voluntary 
contributions, I think it might be another question. 

Mr. McDevirr. We are, as far as political activity is concerned. 

Senator Gore. The Chair must call a halt. The Chair appreciates 
your comment, but we are undertaking to stay as nearly on schedule 
as possible. Senator Curtis and I have stayed fairly well on schedule. 

We welcome all the assistance and individual information, but there 
are two more witnesses scheduled before noon, and therefore the com- 
mittee thanks you for your appearance. 

Mr. McDevrrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Krorzi. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. The next witness will be a representative of one 
of the international unions invited to testify this morning, Mr. Walter 
Reuther, president, International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 

Do the gentlemen with you, Mr. Reuther, expect to participate in 
the testimony ? 

Mr. Revrner. Not unless they are called upon. This is Mr. Joseph 
Rauh. 

Senator Gore. Just in case. 

Mr. Mazry. Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the union. 

Senator Gore. Do you all solemnly swear the evidence given to this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? | 

Mr. Revruer. I do. 

Mr. Mazry. I do. 

Mr. Ravn. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED 
BY EMIL MAZEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, AND JOSEPH L. 
RAUH, JR., WASHINGTON COUNSEL 


Senator Gore. Will each of you state your name and official position 
for the record? 

Mr. Reutuer. Mr. Chairman, I am Walter P. Reuther, and I am 
appearing here as president of the United Automobile Workers Union, 
an afliliate of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Mazey. My name is Emil Mazey. I am secretary-treasurer of 
the Automobile Workers Union. 

Mr. Ravu. My name is Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. I am Washington 
counsel of the Automobile Workers Union. 

Senator Gore. You have a prepared statement, I believe, Mr. 
Reuther. 

Mr. Revruer. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with your wishes, we 
have submitted a prepared statement, and also we have filled out the 
questionnaire, which has been submitted to your committee as per 
your request. 

I would like, if I might, to supplement the prepared statement with 
an oral statement, and then I should be most happy to try to answer 
any question, if that is agreeable. 

Senator Gore. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Reuruer. Very well. 

First I should like to say that we are—— 

Senator Gore. If you will pardon me, the committee hopes you, too, 
will appreciate the time limit. 

Mr. Reurner. My statement will be short. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

1 am a little cautious there because inviting a Senator to speak has 
been—on one occasion when I was serving my first year, I had been 
waiting to obtain the floor for some 2 or 3 hours, and one of my senior 
colleagues came over and asked if he might go ahead of me for just a 
2-minute statement. 

Well, it lasted for an hour and a half. So I am a little leery about 
the length of oral statements sometimes. 

Mr. Reurner. Well, not having enjoyed senatorial privileges, I 
will try not to duplicate that record. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman, to respond to your invitation, and 
[ appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee and 
testifying to the activities of the UAW with respect to the current 
campaign, and also to present our views and our recommendations as 
they relate to corrective legislation dealing with this problem of 
campaign contributions. 

Now, to begin with, I think you ought to know the attitude of our 
union on politics, on political activities. We are deeply committed 
to the participation in American political activities as an organization, 
because we sincerely believe that politics is really the practical house- 
keeping job of democracy, and that all of our people, whether they 
be of labor or industry or small business or of education or farm 
83396—56—pt. 2——-7 
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groups, that everyone has the responsibility for helping to keep de- 
mocracy’s house. 

And the only way you can do that is by actively participating in the 
many functions that each citizen has. Whether you do it individually 
- collectively with your fellow citizens is a matter of your choice, 

but this job of working at the practical job of American oe is 
part of keeping democrac y’s house, and we are deeply involved i 
that because we think it both a duty and an obligation. 

And I come to you this morning to tell you precisely how we work 
at this job. 

Now, we say there is a very close relationship between what we 
do as an organization in terms of collective bargaining problems and 
the whole legislative process, whether it be at the State level or at the 
national lev el, because certainly when you deal with the question of 
our pension negotiations, how much pension a worker in General 
Motors or Ford or Chrysler or an aircraft plant will get when he is 
too old to work but too young to die, the measure of security and 
dignity that he will enjoy in his old age depends not entirely upon 
our success at the bargaining table. That is only half the job. 

The other part of the job is what we do as a free people in terms 
of legislation, and we have tied our pension programs together with 
social security, and we have worked to try to facilitate programs for 
all the people. 

And, therefore, we could not meet either the needs of our members 
nor can we contribute to the progress of all of the people of America 
if we just operate in a collective bargaining vacuum. We have got 
to work as citizens, because social security : and our collective bargain- 
ing pension program are inseparably tied together. 

When you deal with working conditions and hours, what we do at 
the bargaining table is obviously tied together with the basic legisla- 
tion adopted by Congress and adopted by the States. 

When you deal in ‘the field of health and : safety and welfare prob- 
lems, again there is a close relationship, and I think that we comid 
be criticized if we tried to act as a narrow pressure group and wi 
said, “Let’s just think of our people in the narrow sense; let’s just 
take care of GM workers and Ford workers and Chrysler workers, 
and the pudlic be damned.” I think we could be criticized. 

We work on a broad area of legislative activities because we believe 
that we can make progress, and we, as labor, can solve our basic 
problems only as we work with other groups in finding solutions to 
those problems for all of the people. 

And so, we are into this political thing on a broad and compre- 
hensive basis, because we think we have an obligation. 

Now, I think you ought to understand precisely how we arrive a! 
our decisions with respect to basic issues. Where do we stand on 
basic issues, whether it be social security, whether it be the develop- 
ment of atomic power, what the people of this country will do with 
the $17 billion that we have now got invested in atomie know-how. 
what we will do with our great resources, what we will do on natura! 
gas. Do we decontrol it and let the American consumers be the 
victims of an uncontrolled industry in an industry where you essen- 
tially have a publicly authorized monopoly ? 

And in all these things, they are not decisions that I make as the 
president of our organization. On each of these basic issues, there 
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is a resolution, there are many resolutions. When we fought to try to 
block legislation decontrolling the price of natural gas, 1 didn’t make 
that decision. That decision flowed from a convention resolution 
ilopted by more than 3,000 democratically elected delegates at our last 
convention, and the resolution was adopted unanimously, and I was 
merely ¢ arrying out a mandate given to me by the me »mbe ‘rship of the 
union that 1 am obligated to w ork for and serve. 

And that is true on issue after issue. 

Our political activities fall in three major categories: 

First of all, we concentrate on the job of getting people to register 
and vote, because we believe that it is a great tragedy in America that 
there are millions and millions of American citizens who are not 
meeting their citizenship responsibilities, who are not registered. 

We put out this material in which we indicate how many people 
in Detroit are not registered, how many people in Los Angeles, how 
many people in Chicago, how many people in Indiana, South Bend, 


' Louisville, and many other places, not just in the States where we 


Seiichi et Bi Basen eh 


have a lot of members, but we gave a rounded picture and we said 
that people ought to be working at this, that we want our rank and 
file members, our local officers, our staff members, to do everything 
they can to facilitate the registration of the maximum number of 
people. 

Now, we don’t know how people are going to vote. Really, that is 
their problem. That is a matter of their own individual conscience. 
We tell nobody how to vote. 

We would like to recommend how we think is the best way to vote 
if you are a worker or a farmer or small-business man, but we don’t 
tell anybody how to vote. 

But we go out, and we have run these ads. This is the ad yesterday 
in the New York Times. We had had these ads all over America 


» that we have paid for out of our union income, to try to get people to 
) register, because we believe that only as you are registered, can you 
/ meet your obligations. 


And we have been saying to our people that for very democratic 
right there is a corresponding responsibility, for every democratic 
privilege there is an obligation, and you cannot meet that obligation 
unless you register. 

And so, we have been working and spending union money to get 


) people registered. 


Now, you can call that political activity, and that is quite agreeable 


with us. We call it citizenship activity, but we are not going to quib- 
ble about words 

Senator Curtis. May I ask—— 

Mr. Revrner (continuing). Because we have a right to urge people 
to register, and the Constitution of this great and wonderful country 
gives us that right. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis wishes to ask a question. 

Senator Curtis. On your registration activities, what do you do 
besides publish ads in the papers? 

Mr. Reurner. Well, we do everything we can to awaken people to 
their obligation. 


Senator Curtis. What else do you do? Do you have some expendi- 
tures / 
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Mr. Revruer. We run stories in our newspapers. We make public 
announcements on every television program we have. We do it on 
the radio programs. We constantly try to get people aware of their 
scaneneiiie so they will register. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have workers doing it? 

Mr. Reuruer. Every person whom we can influence to try to get 
out and help do the job of registration is doing that job. 

Senator Curtis. But do you have some people whose primary job is 
that, that you pay for? 

Mr. Reurner. Well, for example, we try to get local union officers 


to work, obviously, harder on this job than does an av erage rank and | 


filemember. W etry to get our staff members to help. 


If, in a situation in a city, the American cal Foundation or 


some other group is w orking on this, we will tell our staff members that 
as far as their time schedule will permit, to cooperate in such drive. 
Senator Curtis. Do you have some payroll workers? 


Mr. Reuruer. Do we have people on the staff of our union helping | 


_ 
9 


toregister? The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Curtis. How many ¢ 

Mr. Reutuer. As many as can find time. Some do a better job, 
some don’t do quite so well. But so far as I am concerned, I wish 
they could all do better. 

Senator Curtis. How much do you spend on that ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Nobody knows that, because these people are on the 
staff to perform the normal functions of the union. They carry those 
functions, and any time they can find to cooperate in good citizenship 
activity, we urge them to do so. 

If a fellow finishes a collective-bar gaining problem in the afternoon 
at 4 o’clock and he can make a meeting at 5 urging people to register, 
he ought to be there; and if he can make one at 8 that evening, he 
ought to be there. 

1 don’t know how much that inyolves in dollars. 

Senator Curtis. Well now, you also have some workers working on 
it aside from your meetings, do you not? You called them individual 
citizens. 

Mr. Reurner. You mean in the neighborhood? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Reurner. We may have some union sound trucks going around 
the neighborhood, telling the neighbors “If you have registe red, turn 
your porch light on; if you haven’t registered, don’ t turn it on and we 
will knock on your door and ask you to register.” And they are on 
the union payroll, that is correct. 


Senator Curtis. How many people have you got on your payroll | 


doing that? 

Mr. Revrner. As I say, I hope everybody on the payroll was work- 
ing at it. 

Senator Curtis. No. How many people are you paying to do that 
job? 

Mr. Reurner. We are paying no one to do that job. We are urging 
all of our staff members to put as much of their time as they can spare 
from their normal trade union activities, into this job—and T say, 
Senator Curtis, my only regret is they aren’t finding more time—to 
get people to register. 
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Senator Curtis. Well now, you have no—do I understand, then, 

that you have no one hired on this registration job other than staff 
neal who do it part-time as an incident to their other duties ¢ 

Mr. Reurner. We have employed no oneand no one is on our statf 
for the specific task of registration. We urge all of our staff to try 
to devote as much time as they are able to, to the task of getting people 
to register. 

Senator Curtis. Do you send some people from one State into 
another State to help with this registration business ! 

Mr. Reurner. We obviously use our staff to meet the requirements 
of our union. If a person, if a General Motors national statf member 
is out of the Detroit office, where the national staff operates from, if 
lie is in New Jersey handling some appeal grievances under our appeal 
procedure, and he makes a meeting of that local that night, he will 
put a plug in on registration ; that is correct. 

Senator Curtis. Well, but do you send them to another State for the 
) irpose ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. No. These people are assigned to their normal 1 
sponsibilities, but we urge each of them to devote as much time as 
possible to registration. We wish more organizations were doing it. 

Senator Curtis. Do any of your members take time off and work at 
this job of registration ¢ 

Mr. Reurner. That would be a matter in the local wnion. 

Senator Curtis. Well, does it happen’ You have been in the local 
union. 

Mr. Revruer. I presume it does happen. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Revrner. And it is perfectly proper. If a local union is so 
imbued with a sense of citizenship responsibility th: at when there is 
an American Heritage drive or a citizenship drive to get people reg- 
istered who are failing in their citizenship responsibilities, and if 
local union says, “This is a good cause, this will make democracy 
stronger and healthier in America, let’s put a couple of fellows on 
the local payroll to help do the job,” that is proper, and it has my 
blessing. 

Senator Curtis. Well, how much of that is being done? How 
many members—— 

Mr. Reuruer. Too little. I wish we could do more. 

Senator Curtis. How many 

Mr. Reurnuer. I don’t know how much. 

Senator Curtis. How many members are engaged / 

Mr. Reutuer. I don’t know. I know we have done a very ‘poor 
job in America getting people registered. When you look at the 
European countries, we do a miserable job by comparison, and my 
only regret is we can’t do more, Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Your answer, then, to how many people you have 
working on this job of registration is that you do not know 4 

Mr. Revruer. No. In the case of the international union, I can 
say that it is our desire, and each staff member knows that it is our 
desire, to have each staff member contribute as much time as his normal 
duties will permit, to the task of getting people to register. 

At the local level, we urge each local to do as much as possible, 
and if a local union would want to put somebody on for a couple of 
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weeks to help in a registration drive in the neighborhoods or communi 
ties, we would be in favor of that. 

Senator Curtis. All right; that is what I want to know. 

In your local, your State, and your national and international 
offices, how many people have you put to work at the business of 
registering? 

Mr. Reuruer. We have put no one specifically to that job. We 
have urged all of our staff members. We can tell you how many staff 
members we have. 

Senator Curtis. You have told me that. But have you not—I 
understood you to say that local unions do hire someone to spend a 
couple of weeks at that. 

Mr. Reuruer. I say I think some locals do. I can’t tell you the 
number. 

Senator Curtis. All right; how many? 

Mr. Revtuer. Too few is all [ can say. We should have more 
people doing this. 

Senator Curtis. You have no control over that? 

Mr. Reurner. No. That isa matter of local decision. ‘They spend 
their money, and this is a matter of what they want to de. <All | 
know is that there aren’t enough people doing it. 

Senator Curtis. Did you spend any money or give any manpower 
on registration in the State of Maine? 

Mr. Reurner. In the State of Maine? To my knowledge, we don’t 
have any members in the State of Maine, and to my knowledge we did 
not. 

Senator Curtis. You do not know whether any 

Mr. Revruer. Although I am accused of many things—I saw this 
phony photograph that the Republicans put out up there, one of the 
oe McCarthy type, where you cut off half of the photograph and just 
print the other half. The fact is, Maine is not one of the areas where 
we have membership, and to my knowledge we have done nothing in 
Maine. 

Our only contribution to the Maine election would be, I think, nor- 
mally through the national COPE. Now, I may be wrong. But to 
my knowledge, we did not send any manpower into Maine. 

Mr. Mazey. Although we are pleased with what happened there. 

Mr. Revruer. We like the results of Maine, but we are not entitled 
to any credit. 

Senator Curtis. Did COPE send any into Maine? 

Mr. Revruer. Did COPE? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Reurner. You will have to ask Mr. McDevitt and Mr. Kroll. 

Senator Curtis. Are you not a part of COPE? 

Mr. Revruer. I am part of the American labor movement, and 
COPE is the political arm of that movement, but I am not competent 
to answer the details of that expenditure, because I don’t participate 
in that. 

Mr. Curtis. You know pretty well what COPE is doing, do you 
not? 

Mr. Revuruer. In a general policy kind of way, yes. But I don’t 
know where they are spending their money, who they allocate to; I 
do not participate in that process. 
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Senator Curtis. What do you call the fund from which you pay 
this registration activity ? 

Mr. ReurHer. What do we call them ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Reurner. We call them citizenship funds, and if you will give 
me a few minutes’ time, I will cover these points. 

Senator Curtis. What does the local union call them, where they——— 

Mr. Revurner. They call them citizenship funds. They are in our 
constitution, Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. So you use the illustration that a local union some- 
times hires somebody for a couple of weeks to work on registration, 
and they refer to that as a citizenship fund ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Let me tell you. In our constitution—— 

Senator Curtis. Answer my question. Is that- 

Mr. Reuruer. I am going to answer your question, if you will just 
pause for a second. 

Senator Curtis. I enjoy your speaking— 

Mr. Reuruer. In article 16, section 4, of the UAW-CI1O constitu- 
tion, it says as follows: 

Local unions shall set aside 5 cents of each monthly dues payment as a special 
citizenship fund to be used for the purposes of strengthening democracy by en- 
couraging members and citizens generally to register and vote in community, 
State, and National elections and to carry on organizational and educational 
programs directed toward the achievement of an ever-higher understanding of 
citizenship responsibilities and the need of active participation in the affairs 
of a free and democratic society. 

Now, the loca] unions spend that money for purposes of trying to 
promote more responsible citizenship, registering, voting, understand- 
ing the basic issues. 

May I continue? 

Senator Gore. The Chair suggests that further questioning await 
the completion of your testimony. 

It may be necessary, Mr. Reuther, due to the length of your testi- 
mony, and indications of some extensive questioning, that we interrupt 
your testimony at the conclusion of the reading of your statement and 
ask you to return later in the afternoon. 

The Chair has undertaken to arrange a schedule, and has so advised 
witnesses. They have accommodated themselves to those times, and 
therefore we are undertaking to follow as nearly as possible the 
schedule. 

If you will read as rapidly as possible your statement now, it may 
be necessary that we interrupt your testimony at the conclusion. 

Mr. Revtuer. Very well. I shall be glad to accommodate to your 
wishes. 

Senator Gore. In accommodating my wishes, I, in turn, am under- 
taking to accommodate your convenience and the convenience of other 
witnesses appearing here. 

Mr. Reuter. I was attempting to point out that there were three 
essential areas in which we were nine in the area of citizenship 
uctivities and political activities, and I pointed out registration, getting 
people to vote, was the first point. 

The second one was to carry on educational activities of a nature to 

‘ry to develop a higher level of understanding of the basic issues that 
onfront the American people. 
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We believe that American democracy will be as strong and as 
healthy as an enlightened citizenship makes it possible to be. Ameri- 
can democracy is not something apart from the American people. 
American democracy is the Americ an people. It is their vigorous 
participation in debate, in discussion of these basic issues. 

Now, in an area we carry on all sorts of activities. COPE got out 
this voting record, which was discussed quite at length in discussion 
this morning. We got out our own record for our own leadership, 
and we publish these in our Automobile Worker, and we talk about 
them every time we get a chance. 

Here is a report on our summer schools. We have thousands and 
thousands of workers come to summer schools. 

Senator Gorr. Will you submit each of those exhibits? 

Mr. Revtner. I can give the committee copies of these leaflets. 

Senator Gore. For its files. 

(The information referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Revrner. We have thousands and thousands of workers who 
come to our summer schools each year, and they are held in Cali- 
fornia, New England, all over the United States. And we discuss 
the basic issues, not only collective bargaining problems, on the whole 
question of automation, atomic energy, but basic political problems 
that face the American people. 

And you can read this editorial from the Milwaukee Journal on 
whether we just give one side of the picture. We had an educational 
conference in Washington some months back. We tried to get Sen- 
ator Goldwater to come, but he couldn’t get there. Senator Curtis 
was there. 

Senator Goitpwater. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Revrner. And we were very ha appy to have him. And there 
again, we told both sides of the story. 

Senator Gorr. Will the witness desist, since you mentioned Mr. 
Goldwater. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You and I disagree on many things. You are 
an honest man—— 

Mr. Revrner. Didn’t I ask you to come? 

Senator GoLpwaTer. You sent me a telegram that you wanted me 
to appear at 11 o’clock in the morning and 8 o’clock in the evening. 
And I told you I could appear at 11 o'clock in the morning but not 
at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Reurner. Your office was advised that we could not rearrange 
our schedule. I merely say we tried to get you to come. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Don’t say I didn’t accept your invitation, 
because I did. I could not come to two meetings in the same day. 

Mr. Revruer. The record will show that I didn’t say that. I said 
you couldn’t make it. 

Senator Gotpwater. You said I was asked and didn’t make it. But 
you inferred in your remarks about the country that I didn’t accept 
your invitation. 

Mr. Revruer. We invited you to come to South Bend. We invited 
you on television and radio programs. 

Senator Gorpwarter. I accepted that. 
Mr. Revrner. After the election, you said. 
Senator Gotpwater. Certainly. 
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Mr. Reuruer. Why don’t you come now ‘ 

Senator Gotpwarer. Lam busy. I live in Arizona. 

Mr. Reutruer. We will give you a chance. 

Senator Gore. Will you proceed, Mr. Reuther, with your statement. 

Mr. Revruer. The point [ am making is, we have letters here from 
the Young Republican National Federation, thanking us for the fact 
that they came to our conferences. 

We had Senator atte ind, Senator Curtis, Senator Humphre y, 
Senator Kefauver. We gave them all equal time at the conference. 
We gave them equal space in our magazine, because we want the people 
to know the facts. We don’t want to just say, “Well, this is the way 
we are going to slant it,” and we will try to have a captive audience 
ind just do it the way we would like. 

We try to give them the broad picture and let them make their 
own decision. We don't control one single vote. The only vote | 
control in America is my own, no one else’s. 

We aren't trying to control people’s votes. We are merely trying 
to get them to know what the issues are. 

Now, the third thing that we do, and this is probably where we 
create most of our difficulty with certain people, we are exercising 
the right of free speec *h, the right to express our point of view on the 
basic issues that face the American people, and the right to express 
our preference with respect to candidates. Because ultimately your 
position on an issue is just academic. You ultimately " . to vote for 
somebody who will implement your point of view, he is in the 
majority in the Congress. 

And on this issue, we do not apologize. We merely say that we are 
exercising our historic right, and we are carrying out what we believe 
to be a compelling duty ofe itizenship. 

Now, any other individual or any group has the same rights. Some 
of those rights were defended in this ver y room, the right of full and 
free politic al debate and expression, and we say that the test is not 

“Do you have the right to express yourself on issues and candidates ¢” 
but “Are you w illing to acce pt the responsibility for having expressed 
that position 

And as long as you have got full and free political debate, with 
people accepting the responsibilities for the position that they state, 
that does not constitute a problem in America. 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, flows not from free 
political debate. It flows from the fact that the integrity of our 
political system is under pressure when large contributions are made 
to candidates, and the people who make those contributions feel that 
they can expect something in return for the money paid. 

If we spend money to talk about issues, we are not giving it to a 
candidate. He doesn’t owe us anything. We are merely trying to 
raise the intelligence and the understanding of the electorate so that 
they can vote intelligently. 

Now, if they think that Government should turn over the atomic 
energy of this country to private utilities, they can vote for people 
who will vote that w: ay here. But if they think otherwise— 

Senator Gore. Mr. Reuther, the Chair must observe that your oral 
testimony bears remarkably similar earmarks to Senatorial propensity 
for extending oral statements. 
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Mr. Revuruer. Well, I am moving along here as fast as I can, you 
know. 

Senator Gore. The Chair must 

Mr. Revruer. You must remember, Senator Gore, that I have been 
the recipient in America, and I make no complaint, because I have 
been pushed around and shot at and beat up by people who are on 
the other side of the political fence, you see. I say that I intend to 
state my position here as clearly and as forthrightly as I know how. 
There are no secrets. I am running away from “nothing. This coun- 
try a my country, too, you know. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Revruer. I am not a second-class citizen, and I don’t intend to 
start acting like one. 

Senator Gorge. The Chair is not suggesting that you are. 

Mr. Revruer. I know you aren’t, ‘but some people would like for 
me to craw] in a hole, and I do not intend to do it. 

Senator Gore. The committee is pleased to afford you the oppor- 
tunity to defend your position, to present your point of view, and 
appreciates your courtesy in responding to the invitation of the 
comnilttee. 

But the Chair does hope, however, that you will bear in mind that 
the committee has invited other people, and that we must accord to 
them the same privilege which we are pleased to accord to you. 

Mr. Revrner. If the committee wants a thorough exploring of the 
facts, then it has to facilitate an opportunity, make an opportunity 
available for the people you call. Because if you want a 10-minute 
proposition, you then tell people you just want to brush the surface. 

But if you want to get to the facts, I think you ought to give the 
witness time. I have not taken much time, and I would like to con- 
clude, if I may. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would be very pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Revruer. I think the committee ought to recognize that the 
moneys with respect to the COPE voluntary doilars which Mr. Kroll 
and Mr. McDevitt have talked about, that the UAW as such does not 
really spend that money. 

All we do is transfer it to the national COPE organization, the 50 
cents. The other 50 cents is spent locally. It is spent through the 
State councils, it is spent through the county councils, and a small 
portion is spent by the local unions. 

And all the money that goes for candidates within the meaning and 
the spirit—both the spirit and the letter of the law, comes out of these 
voluntary dollars. 

Now, the UAW itself, aside from COPE, has its UAW-CIO-PAC 
committee, and we raise voluntary dollars in addition to the COPE 
dollars. Those voluntary dollars are voluntary contributions from 
public-spirited citizens, they are from officers of our union, they are 
from local officers, they are from staff members, they are from local 
union members. 

And here again, all the contributions that we make, within the 
framework of the letter and the spirit of the law, are m: ade by volun- 
tary dollar contributions. And I think that people should not con- 
stantly try to confuse the purely voluntary dollars used to support 
Federal candidates with money spent for the exercise of freedom 
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of speech and freedom of expression, and the registration of voters, 
ind the discussion of public issues. 

Now, you look at the newspapers, and you would think that the 
labor movement was just running over this thing with hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Here is a typical headline: “Unions, Parties Spending Fifty Million 
in the Campaign.” 

And yet, everybody who knows the facts knows that 4 families 

he Pews, and the Mellons, and the du Ponts, and the Rockefellers— 
{ families, raised more in 1952 than the 114 million members of my 
union. 

And yet we are made to look as though we are just rushing in here 
iil spending all kinds of money. And it just isn’t true. 

Senator Gorr. Well, the committee—I am sure you do not mean 
(o imply that the committee is attempting to make you so appear. 

Mr. Revrner. No. People who write these kinds of headlines, the 
people who write these misleading headlines. 

Senator Gore. Well, the committee is not responsible for that. 
Che committee has invited vou here for the purpose of making a rec- 
ord, stating what the facts are, and then—— 

Mr. Revrier. On the question of how we go about endorsing a 

indidate, Mr. Chairman, I think here again that a lot of people who 

ive not really gotten into the details of this do not understand how 
rei ally meet this problem. 

Now, in terms of the national ticket in 1956, the AFL ClO made 
in endorsement. I participated in that endorsement, but my indi 
vidual union was not committed until after the national endorse- 
ment by the AFL-CIO. 

What we did there was not something from the top down. We 
called a conference, we called an election year conference in Detroit 
on September 15. We invited more than 3,000 local union leaders 
from 36 States who came to that conference, and thereafter we dis- 
cussed the issues that faced the American people. 

There was a democratic secret ballot vote. Each fellow was given 

| ballot, and they voted in polling booths that we rented from the 
city eleetion commission. 

The voting was done in front of the conference, the polling booths 
were set up on the stage in the presence of the press, and the ballots 
were counted by a tellers committee chosen from the 3.000 de ‘legates, 
and they were counted in front of the American press who were there. 

And evervbody knows the vote was 2,516 for Stevenson and 
Kefauver and 24 for Eisenhower and Nixon, and 36 people said we 

iould make no endorsements. And that became the official decision 
of our organization. 

I had expressed my point of view as an individual, but the record will 
show very clearly that I at all times said I was speaking only as an 
individual citizen, until this decision was made. 

Now, I have been an officer of my union for more than 20 years. I 
have been president for more than 10 years. And other than par- 
ticipating in the decision on the national candidates, I have never par- 
ticips ited ina meeting discussing whom we would endorse for Governor, 
whom we would endorse for Senator, or whom we would endorse for 
Congressman. These are matters handled by the people in those 
areas, 

In a congressional district, the people in that district get together 
and they make that decision. I do not make it. They make it. 
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In a State, they get together and discuss the senatorial candidate 
or the gubernatorial candidate. 

After the decisions are made, however, through the democratic 
processes of our union, with each decision flowing from the level of 
the union’s structure where the candidate is directly involved, congres- 
sional district or State, then the union commits its resources to try to 
elect the person democratically endorsed at that level of the organi- 
zation, and we work hard at it. 

And this is a right that we have, because the problem is not the de- 
gree of participation in the free public debate of issues and candidates. 
That is not our basic problem. Our basic problem is that more and 
more, with the cost of campaigns pyramiding to astronomical heights 
in terms of television costs, and so forth, more and more reliance is 
being placed upon big contributions from a small group of wealthy 
families. 

That is the danger; not the degree of public participation in debate. 
And that is why we believe, Mr. Chairman, that the problem must be 
solved, not by limiting free discussion, but by limiting the size of 
contributions. 

And I would like to conelude by renewing a recommendation that 
we made some time back. We pa and it is incor porated in our 
statement, that there ought to bea $5 limitation per voter; that grand- 
children at the age of 3 should not be able to make contributions of 
$5000, because they have analyzed the issues and looked into the candi- 
date’s merits. 

We believe that you ought to have to be a voter, and you ought to 
be limited to a $5 contribution for the person whom you want to sup- 
port for the Presidential position. You can give it direct to his com- 
mittee, or to the National Campaign Committee, but you can only 
spend $5 to help elect somebody for President. 

Five dollars additional to elect a Senator; you can give it to any 
Senator. You can — it $2.50 to this fellow and $2.50 to another, 
but you can only spend $ 

Five dollars for C ongressman, and $5 contribution to a committee 
or a political party—$20 ina Presidential election year, $15 in a con- 
gressional year, $5 ina 1 nonelec tion year. 

Then here will be no problem of corruption, because you can’t cor- 
rupt a person seeking office for $5. The price has got to be much higher 
than that. 

And when you give $5, when you give $5, you don’t have to worry 
about the impact of that money upon the legislative processes or the 
structure of American democracy. 

When we talk about a limitation of $5,000, the $5,000 thing, Pro- 
fessor Heard, I think it was, was here the other day, and he said that the 
officials of 24 big corporations gave, in 1952, $1,064,934. 

That is the problem, not free political debate. If the General 
Motors Corp. wants to talk about atomic energy—that it ought to be 
given to the-private utilities, let them talk about it, let them express 
their point of view, and let them try to influence the ultimate judgment 
of the American people. 

There is nothing wrong with that. That isn’t the danger. The 
danger is when this money is under the table, when this money is used 
to influence, when Texas oil millionaire money flows into ‘Arizona, 

flows into other States all over this country. 
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That is the di anger. 

And if we had a $5 limit on individual contributions in any contest, 
then you would not have to wor ry about jeopardizing the basic integrity 
of the system that we are trying to make secure. 

You know, this is a serious matter. I have fought against com- 
munism, and I fought hard, not with pretty words. | fought where 
it means standing up against people and taking a chance. 

I worked in the underground movement in Germany when Hitler 
was coming to power, helping and trying to keep together the German 
free labor movement. I know something about fighting totalitari- 
anism, not academically but in the hard, day-to-day struggles, where 
people give their lives. 

[ want to make American democracy strong and vigorous, equal to 
the challenge in the 20th century in which we live. “You cannot do 
that, in my opinion, by limiting the right of any group, whether it be 
labor or industry or farmers or “educators, in participating fully in the 
give-and-take of full public debate. 

Do not limit debate. Limit contributions, and then you will get to 
the very crux of the basic problem that we face. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Reuther. 

The Chair would like to inquire as to your convenience to return at 
3:30 for interrogation. 

Mr. Revuruer. I would be happy to. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Reuther, the members of the committee also have 
problems. Senator Curtis has a broadcast at 4. He does have some 
questions. 

I wonder if you could return at 4:15 for interrogation ¢ 

Mr. Reutruer. As I said, I shall try to accommodate your needs. I 
would like to be able to make a 6: 30 plane, because I do have commit- 
ments. 

Senator Gore. As I say, I am scheduled to make a speech in Balti- 
more tonight. I hope I can, too. 

Mr. Reutruer. I have got commitments in Detroit on some civic 
matters that I have agreed to try to participate in tomorrow. 

Senator Gore. I shall take the responsibility of assuring you that 
you can make your plane. 

The reason I ask you to step aside is that other witnesses who like- 
wise have commitments are scheduled for the morning session; and 
if it would be convenient for you, you made an able statement, and the 
committee 

Mr. Reuruer. I might say I am more than flattered by Mr. Curtis’ 
interest in the rest of my session. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis advises that he thinks if you could 
be here at 3:15 that he could conclude in time for his broadcast, and 
you would have ample time to catch your - ne. 

Mr. Revruer. I will be here promptly at 3: 15. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. You are very generous. 

Mr. Revruer. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. The committee will now hear Mr. Einar Oliver 
Mohn, vice president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Will you take the oath? Do you solemnly swear that the evidence 
given to this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the tr uth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Monw. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF EINAR OLIVER MOHN, VICE PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, AND HELPERS OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ALBERT WOLL, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself for the record, please 

Mr. Moun. I am Einar Oliver Mohn, a vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and assistant to the general presi- 
dent of our organiz: tion. 

This is Mr. Albert Woll, our general counsel. 

Senator Gore. He has ‘already had the oath administered to him. 

Do you have a prepared statement 

Mr. Moun. I do not. 

Senator Gore. Then, as is customary when witnesses appear with- 
out prepared statements, the special ‘counsel will conduct the pre- 
liminary interrogation. 

Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moun. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Sir, will you please state your full name? 

Mr. Monn. Einar Oliver Mohn. 

Mr. Moors. What is your position ? 

Mr. Moun. I am a vice president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and assistant to our general president. 

Mr. Moore. You are appearing today, are you not, in place of Mr. 
Dave Beck, who is president of that organization ? 

Mr. Monn. I am. 

Mr. Moore. It was our understanding that Mr. Beck did want to 
present a statement on behalf of the organization. Was there any 
particular area in which that statement was to be directed ? 

Mr. Monn. Well, I think the record will show that we asked for 
additional time to present the statement because Mr. Beck was not 
available. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Gore. The Chair will state that he did receive a wire from 
Mr. Beck asking for additional time. I answered his wire; and he 
also asked that you might appear instead of himself. 

Mr. Moun. Right. 

Senator Gore. 1 replied it would be permissible for you to appear 
in his stead, but we hoped that you could appear on the day at which 
the testimony had been scheduled. 

The Chair will be pleased to afford you the privilege of including a 
statement at this point in the record, due to the fact that you may not 
have had time to prepare anything. 

Mr. Moun. Yes. 


(The statement subsequently submitted by Mr. Mohn may be found 
in the appendix as exhibit 33.) 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Mohn, has your organization endorsed any candi- 
dates in the present campaign 4 

Mr. Moun. We have not. 

Mr. Moore. The chairman made a statement before that one or- 
ganization was supporting the Republican candidates. 

Mr. Moun. I didn’t get the question. 

Senator Curtis. I cannot hear. 

Mr. Moun. I can’t hear. 
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Mr. Moore. Were we incorrect in our assumption that either you, 
your organization, or the president of your organization, was in fact 
supporting the Republican presidential candidates? 

Mr. Moun. Our organization is not supporting any of the political 

andidates, as such. 

Mr. Moore. Is it true, then, that in his individual capacity Mr. Beck 
is supporting the Republican nominees? 

Mr. Moun. I could only answer that by saying that he has made 
public statements, and I believe one of his public statements was to the 
offect that in 1952 he personally voted for President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Moore. And in the present campaign, has he expressed no pref- 
erence? 

Mr. Moun. I know of none, unless they have been in the public 
press and I didn’t happen to read any. 

Mr. Moore. You referred to the 1952 campaign. Did he in prior 
campaigns, so far as you know, take any position, either in his official 
capacity or in his individual capacity ? 

Mr. Monn. I think he has always taken a position as far as his indi- 
vidual capacity is concerned, as I think all of us would certainly do and 
have a right to do. : 

Mr. Moore. Has he always, sir, refrained from taking a position in 
lis official capacity, so far as you know? 

Mr. Moun. So far as I know. 

Mr. Moore. Do I correctly infer from your statement a moment ago, 
that that is the policy of your organization ? 

Mr. Moun. That is the policy of our organization. 

Mr. Moore. A policy of nonendorsement of candidates? 

Mr. Moun. I am speaking now of the national organization. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; of the national organization. 

Mr. Moun. I would be glad to leave with the committee a copy of 
our last journal, which I think sets forth very ably and clearly the 
position of our organization on that question. 

Mr. Moore. We would be pleased to have that. 

Mr. Moun. All right. 

Mr. Moore. Could - you state also whether you have anything that is 
enalogous to the political-education committees of the other labor or- 
ranizations? 

Mr. Moun. Our national organization does not. We do not solicit 


nor do we accept contributions for political activity. 


Mr. Moore. You are referring now to your national organization ¢ 
Mr. Monn. I am. 

Mr. Moore. You imply, I take it, that there are contributions, or 
iere are fund drives, and so on—there are areas of political activity 
)v State or local units; is that correct ? 

Mr. Monn. I am not implying that. There could be; but the 
national organization, as such, would have no particular interest in 
the medias. 

Mr. Moorr. Well, what is the—can you please describe for the com- 
mittee the constituency of the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Moun. Yes. 

Mr. Mcorr. You have referred to the union on the national level. 
How is it composed on a State and local level? What is the relation- 
ship between the State and local units and the national organization ? 
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Mr. Moun. Well, our organization is made up of a little in excess 
of 1,500,000 members, who belong to some 900 local unions scattered 
across the country. 

These local unions form joint councils in various areas. They may 
encompass | city, 2 or 3 cities: in some instances they encompass a 
State. And those joint councils handle matters of policy as it affects 
their organization within that area. 

Then we have four regional areas which are set up on geographical 
lines, which to some degree handle matters of policy within that 
geographical region. 

Then the international union, of course, as any parent body, has, 
certainly, some direct relationship over governing the organizations 
on matters of our own constitutional laws and matters of general, 
overall economic policy. 

Mr. Moorr. Wel!, now, on the local or regional level, are there 
organizations that engage in political education or political activity ¢ 

Mr. Moun. There could very well be. They are not required to 
correspond with our office on that question, and we haven’t any such 
correspondence. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, is this a correct statement, from what you 
have said up to now: That the teamsters union does not have on the 
national level anything akin to COPE? 

Mr. Moun. Right. 

Mr. Moore. Is it a correct statement, that on the local and regional 
levels there are no local COPES, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Moun. I think that their activity, to the best of my knowledge, 
would be in working with the State federations within the State that 
the local union is located in. 

Mr. Moore. How would that be implemented: can you state? 

Mr. Monn. The same as any other organization in that State. 

Mr. Moorr. Now, do you know of your own knowledge whether they 
engage in any fund-raising activities, solicitations, contributions ? 

Mr. Moun. As an organization, I don’t know. 

Mr. Moorr. You do not? 

Mr. Monn. No; I do not. 

Mr. Moore. Does anyone in the organization—I assume there is 
someone who could supply the information. 

Mr. Monn. There could be, on a local level; but I don’t know of 
anybody on the national level that could, because we keep no direct 
line of communication on that question. 

Mr. Moorr. What kind of publications do you have on the national 
level? 

Mr. Moun. We have a monthly journal. 

Mr. Moore. Is that the one to which you referred 

Mr. Monn. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. And is that the only publication ? 

Mr. Monn. That is the only regular publication. From time to 
time we send out bulletins. 

Mr. Moore. On political matters ? 

Mr. Monn. Not on political. 

Mr. Moore. Could they be considered political ? 

Mr. Monn. When you use the term “political,” I don’t know just 
what you mean. I suppose if we advocated the inclusion of a Davis- 
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Bacon provision in the roadbuilding program, thi it some peop le would 
nterpret that as being politic ‘al. We say that is economic 

Mr. Moorr. Does any of your literature pertain to candidates for 
political office ¢ 

Mr. Moun. Yes: we have mentioned candidates in our official jour 
nal. We have not endorsed candidates. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, when you say you have not endorsed them 
but that you have mentioned them, do you mean that you have men 
tioned, if they are in Congress, their voting record on any particular 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Moun. No: we have not done that. 

Mr. Moore. In what respect would you mention them ? 

Mr. Moun. Well, for instance, we gave Representative John Me- 
Cormack a pat on the back for his efforts, particularly as they were 
directed in the roadbuilding program that was passed. 

We gave Senator Tommy Kuchel, of California, a similar pat on 
the back. 

We gave Senator Duff mention for the same reason. 

It was a bill that we were vitally interested in, and had taken a very 
active part in. But in no instance did we even imply that it was 
going to be an endorsement. 

Mr. Moore. Is there set forth in the constitution of the teamsters 
that you shall have, adhere to, a policy of nonendorsement of 
candidates ¢ 

Mr. Moun. No; it is silent on the question. 

Mr. Moore. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Moun. It is silent on that question. 

Mr. Moore. It is silent. 

Mr. Moun. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Can you state and inform the committee as to how the 
policy has evolved or why it is, in your particular situation? We see, 
of course, that in other labor organizations there are political commit- 
tees or educational committees. 

Mr. Monn. Well, we have been a very strong advocate of the 
theory that a labor union makes its gains primarily through economic 
action, not political action. Now, that doesn’t mean that we are 
ignorant of the need for our people to participate in a national elec- 
tion. We have also implored our people to register and take an 
active part. 

But we strongly believe in a two-party system. And even a re- 
actionary Republican Senator or Congressman, faced with an elec- 
tion in his district, may be somewhat amenab le to giving some sup- 
port on some issues, whereas a southern Senator or Congressman, 
where there is no contest, doesn’t need to pay any attention to our pleas 
or our position or our arguments. 

Mr. Moorr. You mentioned a moment ago that you urge your 
people to register. Is that in the official organs to which you refer? 

Mr. Monn. It is. 

Mr. Moore. Do you conduct any other type of activity, other than 
through this publication ? 

Mr. Monn. Not from our national office. 

Mr. Moore. But, again, you say that it may be conducted from the 
local office. 


Mr. Monn. Right. 
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Mr. Moore. Have you from the national office inaugurated any reg- 
istration drives along the lines we have been hearing | testimony about 
earlier today / 

Mr. Moun. No. Only to call it to the attention of our people by, 
for instance, the cover of this magazine, and by a mention in the gen- 
eral president’s letter in which he asks everyone to register and 
qualify to vote. 

Mr. Moore. Does your organization take, so far as you know, or has 
it taken, any position with, respect to the provisions of section 610 
of the law, proscribing, to the extent that it does, political activity by 
labor unions? 

Mr. Moun. Well, I think I could say that we don’t agree with it. 
I don’t know that we have taken any official position. 

Mr. Moore. You say that you do not agree with it. 

If that prohibition or that section of the law were repealed or de- 
clared unconstitutional, would your position and policy, so far as 
you know, with respect to abstention on the national level on political 
activities, be altered in any way ? 

Mr. Moun. No, I think not. I don’t think that that would change 
our national position at all. We do not want to let any segment of the 
political life of this country get it into their heads, either by infer- 
ence or otherwise, that we belong to any political party. We have 
1,500,000 members. They live in various communities, they have 

various interests, they belong to their own local organizations. 

Some of them may be political, some of them are veterans organiza- 
tions, some are lodges, some are parent-teachers organizations. 

And we believe, as we say in the president’s ‘letter, it would be 

rather presumptuous on our part to tell these 1,500,000 people what 
political party or what political candidate they should endorse. 

Now, we do make recommendations on issues that have something 
to do with the economic affairs of labor in general, and our organiza- 
tion in particular. That, we feel we have a right to do. 

Mr. Moore. On the basis of your answer . the answer you have just 
given, is it a permissible inference that you disagr ee with the approach 
of Mr. Reuther, let us sé ay, and Messrs. Kroll and MeDevitt ? 

Mr. Moun. We have no reason to either agree or disagree. They 
can state their position; we will state ours. 

Mr. Moore. But you are not suggesting, are you, by your testi- 
mony of just a moment ago, that if these or ganizations do engage in 
political and/or educational activities, that that is objectionable? 

Mr. Monn. No, no. We are certainly in favor of labor in genera] 
having a real interest in the question of political education. We have 
no real quarrel with that. 

Mr. Moore. But you have stated, have you not, that your own activ- 
ities are rather circumscribed in that respect, or rather limited ? 

Mr. Monn. I have stated we have made no endorsement, and we 
don’t have any machinery within the international union, and you 
used the word “comparable” to COPE, for that purpose. 

But we are certainly not in disagreement that labor generally ought 
to take a real interest in issues and candidates. 

Mr. Moore. And is it a fact that your organization takes an inter- 
est in issues and candidates? 

Mr. Moun. Yes, we do. 
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Mr. Moore. And your interest is manifested in the manner in which 
you have just testified, from the national level through the medium 
of this publication ? 

Mr. Moun. I think you can check the publications that we have 
put out, and from time to time we will] inform our people of some 
activity that a Congressman or a Senator or some Government official 
has participated in. Sometimes it may be laudatory; sometimes it 
may be critical. But our journal does not endorse. It is informa- 
tive. 

We believe that is real political education. 

Mr. Moore. So then you are operating, as you see it, in the field of 
political education, and there is no national organization, or, so far 
as you know, no local organization that would be required to file re 
orts with respect to political activity, as, for example, COPE does, 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives ¢ 

Mr. Monn. No. We have no political committee, as such. 

Mr. Moore. Would you be willing to submit in the statement that 
the chairman has indicated will be received, a statement of your posi- 
tion with respect to section 610% 

And I wonder, also, if we might have for staff use a collection of 
the publications that you have referred to in your testimony ? 

. Mr. Monn. Surely. 

(The publications referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
comunittee. ) 

Mr. Moore. I have no further .. 

Senator Gore. Did ] understand you to say that you did not endorse 
candidates ? 

Mr. Monn. Our national union does not endorse political candi- 
dates. 

Senator Gore. Political—nor the nominees of a political party ? 

Mr. Moun. Right. 

Senator Gore. You have made no endorsement—— 

Mr. Monn. Right. 

Senator Gore (continuing). In the present election ? 

Mr. Moun. That is right. 

Senator Gore. And you have no political committee supporting 
either party or the candidates of either party ? 

Mr. Monn. No; we have not. It is a national union, and we cer- 
tainly have not. 

Senator Gore. And you have no fund which you contribute for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Moun. That is correct. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. You are speaking—— 

Mr. Moun. That has been a big disappointment to individuals in 
both political parties, but that is the way it has been. 

Senator Gore. Well, as one who has a fairly good record on your 
score card, I might be one of the disappointed ones come 2 years from 
now. [Laughter.] 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. You are speaking for your national and interna- 
tional organization ? 

Mr. Moun. Right, Senator. 
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Senator Curris. And not for the locals? 

Mr. Monn. That is right. 

Senator Curris. And you do not know whether or not, or to what 
extent, they raise money and engage in political activity ¢ 

Mr. Moun. I do not. 

Senator Curris. I have here a photostat copy of a letter dated April 

27, 1956, which appears to be from local union 682 in St. Louis. It 
Says: 

GENTLEMEN : This is to officially notify you that a new dues schedule has been 
adopted by teamster local 682 in an official vote conducted in the month of 
April 1956. The schedule is as follows: 

Dues for the months of June, July, August, and September 1956, only, shall 
be the amount of $11 per month. Then effective with the month of October 1956, 
the dues revert to $6 per month. 

Please be guided by this information in your clerical arrangements for pre- 
paring the checkoff for union dues outlined above. 

Respectfully, 
GENE WALLER, 
President. 
Rupy PALADA, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

You would have no knowledge as to whether or not there was any 
political connection in regard to that, at all, would you? 

Mr. Moun. I would not, Senator. I could only—and this I don’t 
know—I am reason: ibly sure it has something to do with the action 

taken by this local union. Our local unions in St. Louis purchased a 
building just a short while ago, and they were loaned $900,000 from our 
international union to purchase and remodel this building for the use 
of our local unions in the St. Louis area. 

I know that other organizations, in order to amortize and meet that 
obligation, made some arrangements in their own organizations to 
bring in sufficient revenue to do it. 

Senator C urTis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Then from your statement, my statement earlier that 
I understood that the teamsters’ union was supporting the nominees 
of the Republican Party was an incorrect one. 

Mr. Moun. Completely in error. 

Senator Gore. I am glad to set the record straight to that extent. 

Is it true that Mr. Beck has personally stated or publicly stated that 
he is supporting the candidacy of President Eisenhower for reelection ¢ 

Mr. Moun. [ have not heard him say that, Senator Gore. I know 
that he has said in public addresses that in 1952 he voted for Kisen- 
hower. Now, I am not saying that he hasn’t made such a statement. 

He well perhaps could, because he covers a lot of territory, but L 
have not heard him make that statement in connection with this 
campaign. 

Senator Gore. I wish to know and the record to show that I did not 
state that as a flat fact; that it was my understanding. I seem to 

recall, and I may here be i in error, also, that I have read newspaper 
accounts of Mr. Beck’s statements or speeches indic ‘ating his support 
of President Eisenhower. 

Of course, I state this in no critical way. I merely am giving to you 
and for the record the basis on which I tentatively gave an erroneous 
opinion. 
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Mr. Moun. Well, we read newspaper accounts about the teamsters 
from time to time, and I have a lot of respect for the press, but we 
still reserve the right to refer to the Encyclopedia Britannica on some 
questions. We just do not accept it as fact because it was published 
in some newspaper. 

Senator Gore. You are not implying the Senators do that; are you ¢ 

Mr. Monn. No; Lamnot. LI hope he doesn't. 

Senator Gore. I am not even sure that I read it, but I was laboring 
under the impression that Mr. Beek and that the teamsters’ union 
was a supporter of President Eisenhower's campaign for reelection, 
and it was partly upon that basis that I selected your union to be 
invited toappear. I should have checked the record. 

Mr. Moun. I have no control over who Mr. Beck wants to vote 
for or express himself in favor of as an individual. But as an oflicer 
of our organization, certainly, he would not have that right without 
conferring with the other officers of the organization. 

Senator Gorn. Well, I must say that I a read in your journal the 
letter of President Beck. He does not indicate in this letter a prefer 
ence. He cites the record, from his point ot \ Toe of both part les, and 
some of the officials of both parties, and also says this, which I would 
like to quote: 

In discussing this matter of registering and voting, 1 am not saying to any 
member how he should vote. How you vote and for whom you vote is a matter 
which rests with you and your own conscience. 

If by my presuming that he is a supporter of President Eisenhower 
I have done him an injustice, I hope you will apologize to him for me. 

Mr. Moun. He spanked the Re publicans for the T aft-Hartley Act, 
and he spanked Truman and the Democrats for the Hobbs Act, so we 
try to treat them both equally. 

Senator Gore. Have you, as an official of the union, not as a person, 
I make my inquiries, have you as an official of the union made a political 
endorsement ? 

Mr. Moun. I have not, and you can check my record. I am regis 
tered as a nonpartisan for many vears. 

Senator Gore. To your knowledge, has any official of the interna- 
tional union made a public endorsement / 

Mr. Moun. No: tomy know ledge, ce rtainly not. 

Senator Gore. In that respect, the teamsters’ union is an exception 
to the accepted practice : is that true / 

Mr. Moun. I can only speak for the teamsters’ union. 

Senator Gore. Well, even in that respect, you may be an exception. 

‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Monn. All right. 

Senator Gore. We will adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 o'clock p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gore. Mr. Kleitz, do you solemnly swear that the evidence 
given to this committee will be the truth, the whole truth. and nothing 
but the truth, so help you, God ? 


Mr. Kuerrz. I do. 


Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, PRESIDENT, GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Moore. Will you please state your full name and occupation ¢ 

Mr. Kuerrz. William L. Kleitz, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Moore. You are here in response to the committee chairman’s 
letter request to you, are you not, in which it was indicated that the 
committee has an interest in an advertisement which you might 
describe or comes under the category of institutional advertisement. 

I refer, Mr. Kleitz, to an ad which appeared in the New York 
Times for September 17, 1956, under the ¢ aption of “The Real Give- 
away” bearing the name of Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
This appeared in the New York Times, Monday, , September 17, 1956. 
You are familiar with that advertisement, are you not, sir? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moorr. We would like to have this advertisement as an ex 
hibit in this case. 

Senator Gore. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The advertisement referred to is as follows :) 


{From the New York Times, Monday, September 17, 1956] 
THE REAL “GIVEAWAY” 


It is during political campaigns that the cry of “giveaway” reaches its greatest 
intensity. This is the cry raised by advocates of “public” power whenever it is 
proposed to allow private enterprise to develop a waterpower site. The implica- 
tion is that natural resources rightfully belonging to all the people are being 

“given away” to favored groups. 


RATES THE CRUCIAL FACTOR 


What is actually “given away” when a power site is developed by a private 
company or group? The site itself is of no use to anyone until large sums of 
money have been spent for dams, generating plant and equipment, and transmis- 
sion lines. These expensive installations, as well as the continuing cost of 
operating them, must be paid for, whether the work is done by a privately owned 
company or by a governmental agency. If the rates charged for the power are 
sufficient, and only sufficient, to meet the cost of operation and provide a fair 
and reasonable return on the invested capital, nothing is “given away.” The 
users of the power pay, and the company receives, what the power is worth, 
neither more nor less. 

Private companies and the investors in their securities pay heavy taxes, and 
their rates must include reimbursement for these taxes. Governmental agencies 
are largely exempt from taxation, as are the investors in their securities. 

This creates the illusion that “public” power is cheaper than “private” power. 
The truth is that it is cheaper to the consumer but not to the people as a whole. 
It is cheaper to the consumer only because he receives the benefit of tax exemp- 
tions and other forms of subsidy which are not granted to the consumer of 
privately produced power. Since Government must have its revenue, the taxes 
not paid by consumers of “public” power must be paid by others, which means 
that these others are, in effect, subsidizing the “public” power consumers. 


THE POWER “YARDSTICK” 


The Hoover Commission Task Force on Water Resources and Power analyzed 
the financial condition of the principal Federal power systems to determine how 
revenue compared with the requirements that would have had to be met under 
private operation. In computing these requirements, very liberal standards were 
used. Measured by these modest requirements, the principal Federal power 





‘From the September issue of The Guaranty Survey, monthly review of business and 
economic conditions. 
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systems were found to have a total revenue deficiency of nearly $76 million for 
the year ended June 30, 1953, and a cumulative deficiency up to that date of nearly 
$332 million. The Federal “yardstick” for power rates was too short by some 
10 percent ; it Was a 23-inch yardstick. 

This is the real “giveaway.” It occurs not under private enterprise but under 
‘public” power development as it has been and is practiced. What is “given 
away” is not natural resources but taxpayers’ money. And the favored groups 
are not private power companies but consumers of “public’’ power. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Capital funds in excess of $400,000,000 


40 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60TH 8ST. 4 


© ROCKEFELLER PLAga 
LONDON PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. Moore. I referred to the caption of this advertisement and the 
first paragraph reads as follows: 

it is during political campaigns that the cry of “giveaway” reaches its greatest 
intensity. This is the cry raised by advocates of “public power” whenever it is 
proposed to allow private enterprise to develop a waterpower site. The impli- 
cation is that natural resources rightly belonging to all the people are being 
“given away” to favored groups— 7 
and then the text goes on with the subheadings of “Rates the Crucial 
Factor” and another caption “Power *Yardstick’.” 

Is it your view and the view of the Guaranty Trust Co., sir, that 
this is nonpolitical material? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. This by the way is a reprint, is it not, from a publica- 
tion called the Guaranty Survey which is published monthly by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And this was the September 1956 issue; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And the document to which I refer, Mr. Chairman, we 
might also mark as an exhibit at this point. 

Senator Gore. It will be done. 

(The document referred to was marked as an exhibit and will be 
found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Moorr. The advertisement in the New York Times was a re- 
print of the Guaranty Survey article? 

Mr. Kuerrz. It was an abstract from it. 

Mr. Moorr. Would you care to state or elaborate on your position 
that this advertisement and the text of it, the content of it is not of a 
political nature? 

Mr. Kurrrz. Well, I assume that a political advertisement is one 
designed to help certain candidates or certain parties. Neither in the 
advertisement nor in the article from which it is taken is there any 
mention of any candidate or any political party. 

This advertisement is the latest in a series that goes back over about 
10 years. We have used this means of publicizing the Guaranty Sur- 
vey. The Guaranty Survey is a monthly bulletin of business, finan- 
cial, economic, discussion, news, that we have been publishing for the 
last 35 years. 

Mr. Moore. That is Guaranty Survey dates back over a period of 
35 years? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Thirty-five years ago we started the survey as a means 
of discussing, as I say, general financial and economic problems, world- 
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wide. About 30 years ago, I would say, in order to increase reader 
interest, we began including 1 in each issue of the survey an article dis- 
cussing some question of national interest. 

Mr. Moore. When did you start that policy ? 

Mr. Kuerrz. About 30 years ago. The man who wrote this par- 
ticular article and who writes the le: uling article in each issue has been 
with us for 33 years and for the last 30 years he has been writing 
these articles. 

Mr. Moore. For what period of time, Mr. Kleitz, have vou been 
publishing reprints or excerpts from the Guaranty Survey in the 
newspapers ¢ 

Mr. Kurrrz. We started that about 10 years ago. The feeling was 
that the Guaranty Survey was our most effective medium for bringing 
the bank favorably to the attention of the general public, in par- 
ticular the segment of the general public that does business with us 
and that we would hope to do business with us. 

Mr. Moore. So that the policy of publishing as advertisement 
newspapers goes back to 1946, is that right ? 

Mr. Kuxrrz. That is about right. We have run these advertise- 
menfs some 5 or 6 times a year. 

Mr. Moore. Is that every year since 1946 ¢ 

Mr. Kuerrz. I would say so. I don’t have that exactly on the 
record but I know that—I brought for instance advertisements going 
back the last 35 years and they run 5 or 6a year. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have them with you, Mr. Kleitz? 

Mr. Kurrrz. I do; yes. 

Mr. Moore. Will you be good enough to submit them to us for the 
files ¢ 

Mr. Kierrz. I shall, indeed. 

Mr. Moore. Fine. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Kuerrz. The earliest here is January 1954, but the series goes 
back about 10 years. 

Mr. Moore. In what newspapers are the excerpts published, Mr. 
Kleitz? 

Mr. Kuirrrz. We vary that from time to time. This particular ad- 
vertisement on The Real Give-Away, was published in the New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the New York Herald Tribune, the Electrical World, and 
Business Week magazine. 

Mr. Moore. Are they published in any newspaper outside of New 
York? 

Mr. Kuerrz. This Wall Street Journal advertisement, I think, 
was carried in their national edition which would be New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, and San Francisco. If you will look at the selection of 
publications that we used, it is the best evidence—if by a political 
advertisement you mean one designed to affect an election, we wouldn’t 
have confined this advertisement to publications whose readers gen- 
erally, I believe, think the way we do about matters of this sort. 

Mr. Moorr. Have you, sir, considered, from the point of view of 


in 


Guaranty Trust Co. as a corpor ation, the provision of section 610 
of the Corrupt Practices Act with reference to this type of activity? 
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Mr. Kuerirz. Well, since receiving Senator Gore’s letter about this 
advertisement I have consulted our general counsel and they assure me 
that this is not, this does not come under the Corr upt Practices Act. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know if this was the subject of inquiry prior 
to the publication ? 

Mr. Kuerrz. I don’t think it ever oceurred to anybody to inquire. 
It never occurred to us that it possibly could come under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, because in publishing these articles we have been 
actuated by a rather selfish desire to advance the interests of the bank 
and by attracting the favorable regard of the general public and the 
pe ople with whom we do business. 

Certainly, no political implication ever occurred to me in it and I 
authorize each of these articles after they are written. 

Mr. Moore. Therefore, consistent with that the expense of this type 
of advertising is regarded deductible as an ordinary business expense. 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes, right. 

Mr. Moorr. Can you state approximately how much this type of 
advertising has cost the company on a yearly basis? 

Mr. Krerrz. I have that figure for this year’s budget. Our budget 
for advertising space in 1956 1s $163,390, and of that amount $29,605 is 
allocated for this type of advertising, based on the survey. 

Mr. Moore. Then your budget for this year is shghtly in excess of 
$29,000 for this type of activity / 

Mr. Kuerrz. That’s right. 

This particular advertisement cost $7,450. 

Mr. Moore. The one that appeared in the New York Times? 

Mr. Kurrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I don’t recall whether you said that this advertisement 
appeared also in any other newsp: iper ! 

Mr. Kuerrz. Oh, yes; the Wall Street Journal, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Moore. And the cost figure you gave us includes all the publi- 
cations? 

Mr. Kuerrz. This $7,450 includes all the publications. The annual 
figure of $29,000 includes other publications that we may use during 
the year 

Senator Gore. Mr. Kleitz, I have examined the exhibits which you 
have so kindly submitted. I see one here that perhaps you will under- 
stand attracts my attention. 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. “Dixon-Yates and the Power Outlook.” TI do not 
wish in any way to engage you in a discussion of the merits or the 
demerits as they may appear to the two of us of the Dixon-Yates 
contract. This advertisement, which must have been published at 
a cost of a good deal of money for the corporation, is an obvious 
attempt to popularize or at least defend the Dixon-Yates contract 
and that, as you know, was and is a political issue. 

Mr. Kuerrz. It is also, if I may say so, a question of general national 
interest, not the specific Dixon-Yates issue but in the whole field 
of public versus private power and we so considered it. We certainly 
did not consider that one a political issue. 

Senator Gore. Which one of these do you consider a political issue? 
Mr. Kuierrz. None. 
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Senator Gore. T must respectfully say that this would appear to 
at least have political connotations. As you say, the Dixon-Yates 
contract is a matter of national interest. I could not agree with 
you that it is primarily one of public versus private power. T happen 
to have been the one who uncovered the Dixon-Yates contract. I 
always presented it as Peery a matter of probity in Government. 
The private versus public power feature was entirely secondary to 
that of the misuse of an independent agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for political activities. The issue was the probity and pro- 
priety of the contract, which contract, as you know, was subsequently 
canceled by the very agencies which entered into it. 

As I say, though, I don’t wish to attack or wish to invite you to 
defend. The point is that you are taking corporate funds, by your 
testimony, and you have published an ad on one side of a political 
issue. Now Mr. Moore asked you if you had examined and your at- 
torneys had examined section 610 of the Corrupt Practices Act. You 
indicated you had. Have you examined it from the standpoint of tax 
deduction for an expenditure of this kind of ad? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Our counsel also advised me on that, that that comes 
under the regulations of the collector of internal revenue as to whether 
or not it is deductible. 

Senator Gore. Have you claimed deductions for these ads? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Oh, yes. As an ordinary business expense covering 
advertising. 

Senator Gore. You have claimed it as an ordinary business expense. 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes, sir. This memorandum from our counsel refers 
to section 162 (a) of the 1954 code. 

Senator Gore. Of course, you understand that this committee is in 
no way undertaking to enforce the law. It is undertaking to bring 
to the attention of the people and to establish a record for the benefit 
of this committee and the Congress of political practices. 

Frankly I consider this a political practice of a corporation. I 
do not wish you to accept that nor do I intend it as a criticism of 
you personally. You have said you think this is entirely proper. 
Of course the matter of your right as a citizen to take an advertisement 
and present your point of view on a political issue is unquestioned. 

I do think there is a question of legality and propriety of a cor- 
poration spending corporate funds on one side of a political issue, 
of a question which is a political issue, and that is a matter about 


which we will soon question the spokesman for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t seen these articles before. 
I have hurriedly scanned them. I cannot find in them any statement 
about one political party or the other, approving or opposing any 
legislation. I cannot find in them the name of any Representative 
or Senator whose record might be held up for approval or for criti- 
cism. While admittedly they deal with economic questions that are 
settled in the field of government and in that sense are political, I 
would doubt very much that by any stretch they can be construed 
as being a political expenditure for the purpose of electing or defeat- 


ing candidates, which, after all, is the purview of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer both of these for 
the record and have them appear in full. Let them speak. for 
themselves. 

Senator Gore. The first one has already been included and without 
objection the second will be. 

Senator Curtis. I offer the other one then. 

(The advertisement referred to is as follows :) 


DIxON-YATES AND THE POWER OUTLOOK 


One of the evils that arise from too much Government in business is the 
tendency for a clear-cut economic question to become shrouded in a fog of politi- 
eal irrelevancies. The result is likely to be either no solution at all or a make 
shift and belated settlement that satisfies no one. 


THE “SMEAR’’ CAMPAIGN 


This is the fate that seems to have befallen the much-debated Dixon-Yates 
contract. A straightforward, businesslike, orthodox agreement to meet the 
growing need for power in a limited area has been inflated into a symbol for 
the whole issue of “private” versus “public” power. 

Now that the contract is in process of being canceled and is presumably dead, 
its merit or lack of merit as a fair business proposition is no longer important 
in itself. What is important at present is the continuing effort to use it as a 
means of discrediting the whole principle of power development by private 
enterprise. 

It has been charged that the whole transaction was a plot to scuttle the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Actually, there was nothing in the contract to 
injure TVA or curtail its activities. The alleged plot to scuttle TVA boils down 
to the fact that Congress refused to appropriate funds for TVA’s program to 
expand its steam-generating capacity, and the administration, in line with its 
clearly stated policy, proceeded to arrange for AEC’s additional power require- 
ments. 

It has also been complained that no competitive bids were sought. The fact 
is that competitive bidding is usually not practicable in connection with contracts 
of this type and hence that established precedent is on the side of negotiated 
agreements. A power company selling electricity under contract to a single 
buyer with the right of cancellation must have (1) a strong prospect of finding 
an alternative market for the power within a reasonable period and (2) the 
financial resources to bear the cost of excess capacity until such a market is 
found. 

TERMS OF THE CONTRACT 


The terms of the Dixon-Yates contract also have been criticized. It has been 
charged, for example, that the rates the Government agreed to pay were extor- 
tionate. Actually, the cost to the Government, based on estimated costs of con- 
struction and operation, exclusive of all taxes, was figured by AEC at 3.55 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. This compared with net costs of 3.79 and 3.86 mills then 
being paid by AEC to 2 private companies and 3.78 and 3.83 mills to 2 TVA plants. 

Like most long-term power contracts, including TVA contracts, the agreement 
provided for rate adjustments in the event that actual costs proved to be higher 
or lower than estimated costs. Possible benefits from lower costs and possible 
losses due to higher costs were to be shared. The carefully drawn provisions 
for the sharing of risks stand out sharply in reply to the loose allegations that 
the contract “guaranteed” the company's profit. Actually, it did nothing of 
the kind. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the assault on Dixon-Yates had 
little to do with the terms and conditions of the contract. These merely formed 
a flimsy pretext for an attack whose real purpose was to throw discredit on 
“private” power in general with a view to influencing the future course of power 
development. 


From the September issue of The Guaranty Survey, monthly review of business and 
economic conditions published by Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The complete 
issue is available on request to our main office, 140 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
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GUARANTY Trust COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital Funds $395,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60TH ST. 40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZ& 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 


Senator Curris. Whether or not our tax laws need to be revised 
as to what constitutes advertising is something some other committee 
will have jurisdiction of, and all businesses, of course, will have to be 
treated alike. 

Mr. Kuierrz. Mr. Chairman, would the committee be interested in 
the complete—these are the Guaranty Surveys for the last 3 years from 
which those advertisements are abstracted. If the committee would 
be interested in seeing the kind of a publication it is. 

Senator Gore. The committee would. Thank you. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Senator Gore. I wish to call attention to the fact that this ad which 
is I take it a 10-inch ad 

Mr. Kuerrz. I’m sorry, I didn’t get that last. 

Senator Gore. I think a 10-inch ad, approximately 1 inch of that, 
one-tenth of the space is devoted to an identification of the Gu: aranty 
Trust Co. Nine-tenths of the ad is a defense of the Dixon- Yates 


contract, at corporate expense and deductible as an ordinary business 
operation. 





That is the question which it poses. I agree with Senator Curtis 
thoroughly that the matter of tax legislation is within the jurisdiction 
of another committee, but the enforcement of the tax law is within 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the present law. 

[ am not implying that you have violated the law. I am not the 
judge of that. The Bureau of Internal Revenue and your own counsel 
perhaps would be the first to determine that, and the courts perhaps, 
ultimately, if a question should be taken to the courts. 

I have given to you my view and I hope you have not found it dis- 
agree: able to listen to it. You obv iously disagree and you have a right 
to do so. 

Senator Curris. Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. What is the date of that Dixon-Yates article? 

Mr. Moore. Is that your handwriting on these articles? 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. September 17, 1955. Is that probably correct 4 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes. It is correct. 

Senator Curtis. September 17, 1955. 

Mr. Kuerrz. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. I think the Dixon-Yates contract was in discus- 
sion at that date and not determined. Certainly if a farmer bought 
space in a newspaper and contended that a certain farm bill or certain 
proposal for price supports while it was pending was good or bad for 
his business and agriculture generally, and said nothing about what 
party was back of it, who was proposing it or how people voted on it 
or anything else, then he would be exercising his rights to speak out on 
an eens issue as it is settled in Government. 

I do not by any stretch of the imagination think such an article 
should be considered as an expense to elect or defeat candidates. 
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That type of expenditure forms the basis for the actions of this 
committee. 

Senator Gore. I think I would agree with Senator Curtis with 
respect to a farmer but there is some diilerence between a farmer 
and a corporation in law. 

I wish to point out that the advertisement about which Mr. Moore 
first questioned you appeared on September 17, 1956. 

Do you wish to make a further statement ¢ 

Mr. Kuierrz. No. 

Mr. Moorr. I have some further questions. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Kleitz, all the statements that appear as the lead 
article of the Guaranty Survey do not appear in newspapers, they are 
not excerpted and published, are they ? 

Mr Kuerrz. No, that would cost too much. Our advertising budget 
is quite limited and we try to pick just a few each year. 

Mr. Moore. On what basis is the selection then made as to which 
articles will appear and which will not? 

Mr. Kieirz. We try to pick the articles that we think would attract 
the greatest interest and therefore attract most attention to the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

Mr. Moorr. Who makes that determination in your organization ¢ 

Mr. Kterrz. Well, 1 do some of the time. Our executive vice 
president does it part of the time. But I am happy to take the 
responsibility for the selection. 

Mr. Moore. Over the years would the record show any greater fre- 
quency of these publications during election years than in nonelection 
years ¢ 

Mr. Kuexrrz. No. If you will notice the dates on those I gave you, 
you will notice there were six last year. I] think there have been 
5, perhaps, this year, and I believe there were 6 in 1953. There is 
no relation between the appearance of these advertisements and elec- 
tions, except that we naturally try to make the articles timely. And 
if a question is brought into a political campaign that is of national 
interest and affects the financial, economic, or other situation of the 
country, the fact that it has been brought in makes it timely for 
general discussion. 

Senator Gore. In other words, your point of view is that you express 
a view on a political issue, the more timely it is the better, at corporate 
expense but you do not interpret that as a political advertisement 
expenditure because you do not mention either a party or a candidate. 

Mr. Kuerrz. Right. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kuerrz. You are welcome. 

Senator Gore. The Chair will call to the stand Mr. Justin F. Win- 
kle, Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence given to this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Winkie. I do. 

Senator Gore. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Winkie. Yes; I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself and your position for 
the record ? 
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TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN F. WINKLE, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. Winkie. My name is Justin F. Winkle, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in charge of technical activities. 
am appearing today in response to a request of your subcommittee 
for a representative of the Internal Revenue Service to testify before 
the subcommittee as to the application of the revenue laws to political 
contributions and amounts expended for newspaper and periodical 
advertisements by corporations and individuals. We are glad to be 
able to assist your subcommittee in this matter and shall do our best 
to give such information and other assistance as is permissible under 
the present laws and regulations governing the administration of the 
Federal] tax statutes. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee is specifically inter- 
ested in the following: 

(1) Applicability of the Federal income and gift taxes to campaign 
contributions and to amounts expended for newspaper and periodical 
advertisements by corporations and individuals; 

(2) Investigation and enforcement procedures with reference to 
such items. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a prepared statement dealing with these 
matters which, with your permission, I would like to read. 

There is also attached an appendix which sets out the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code referred to in the statement. At the 
close of my remarks I would like to offer both a copy of my statement 
and the compilation of the statutory provisions for the records of the 
subcommittee. 

A similar statement, I might say, was presented to a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 1952 by a representative of 
the Service. 

Although the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 had been enacted 
since that time, the tax consequences of these transactions have not 
changed to any appreciable degree since 1952. 

First, I should like to explain the statutory provisions, Treasury 
regulations, and related provisions which have application in de- 
termining the tax consequences of political contributions and of 
amounts expended for newspaper and periodical advertisements, and 
then to describe the role of the Internal Revenue Service in adminis- 
tering these provisions. 


— 


1. PROVISIONS OF THE REVENUE STATUTES AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


(a) Gift tax on campaign contributions: The basic Federal revenue 
statutes are contained in the Internal Revenue Code, which is title 26 
of the United States Code. You will understand that most of the 
statutory provisions of the code are rules of general application which 
will either apply or not apply to activities in the political field de- 
pendent, just as in many other areas, upon the facts of each particular 
situation. 

In fact, with but two exceptions which I shall explain later, no 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code refers directly to political 
campaigns or contributions. 
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The Federal gift tax law has application to a political contribution 
depending upon whether the contribution falls within the applicable 
tax imposing provisions of the statute. 

The gift tax is imposed under chapter 12 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 on the transfer by any individual of property by gift. 
the term “individual” means a natural person and the tax is not im 
posed upon a corporation. 

Section 2501 contains the basic tax imposing provisions of this 
chapter. 

Section 2522 of the code provides for a deduction in computing tax- 
able gifts in the amount of certain gifts made to certain charitable, 
religious, educational, and similar organizations. 

There is no special exemption under this section for contributions 
to political organizations. Moreover, the deduction of a gift to any 
of the specified organizations will, under the statute, be denied if a 
substantial part of its activities are devoted to carrying on propa- 
ganda or otherwise devoted to influencing legislation. Such gifts are 
subject to the tak and to the reporting requirements on the same basis 
as gifts made to individuals. 

However, in determining the applicability of the gift tax to political 
contributions to both organizations and individuals, the following 
provisions of the law must be taken into consideration. 

In determining the total amount of gifts made during any year by 
the donor, section 2503 provides an annual exclusion of the first 
$3,000 given to any donee. 

This means that a contribution to any person or organization, in- 
cluding a political organization, may be made each year in the amount 
of $3,000 or less without any requirement that the amount be reported 
for gift-tax purposes. 

There is only one exception to this rule which, however, is not perti- 
nent here. In determining the amount permitted as an exclusion in 
the case of a contribution made to a political organization, only one 
$3,000 exclusion is permitted, even though the personal campaigns of 
several individuals may be benefited by the contribution oak to such 
organization. 

In connection with the application of the $3,000 annual exclusion 
consideration must be given to the splitting provisions contained in 
section 2513. The provisions of this section have the effect of doubling 
the exclusion so that a spouse may make a $6,000 contribution to each 
donee without any part of it qualifying as a gift, provided that the 
other spouse consents to the application of the gift-splitting provisions 
of the law. 

Section 2521 of the code grants to each donor a $30,000 lifetime ex- 
emption. This is addition to the annual $3,000 per donee exclusion. 
As in the case of the $3,000 exclusion, a husband may use his wife’s 
exemption with her consent. 

Thus, in addition to being able to make annual gifts of $6,000 with- 
out oift- tax liability to any number of donees, a married person may 
make additional gifts in the sum of $60,000 throughout his lifetime 
without gift-tax liability. 

Thus it can be seen that where a gift is made in any year in excess 
of $3,000 by any 1 donor to a politic al organization, the gift tax is im- 
posed on such centribution if the $30,000 lifetime exemption has pre- 
viously been exhausted. 
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Section 6019 requires an individual making any transfers by gift 
(except those to any donee not exceeding $3,000 in the case of any | 
donee) to file a gift-tax return. Thus, even though an individual may 
not be subject to a gift tax because of a $30,000 lifetime exemption, he 
would, nevertheles, be required to file a return if gifts in a year to any 
1 donee exceed $3,000. 

(6) Application of income tax to campaign contributions: The 
principal provisions of the Internal Revenue Code which must be con- 
sidered in connection with the treatment of political contributions 
for income-tax purposes are sections 162 and 170. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that no expenditure is 
deductible for income-tax purposes unless a specific provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code permits the deduction. 

Section 162, dealing with the deductibility of trade or business ex- 
penses, provides for the deduction of all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the taxable year in carrying on any 
trade or business. 

The proposed regulations under this section, which have been 

ublished as a notice of proposed rulemaking and are now awaiting 
final publication as a Treasury decision, provide that expenditures 
for lobbying purposes, for the promotion or defeat of legislation, 
for nalitical purposes, or for the development or exploitation of 
propaganda (including advertising other than trade advertising) 
relating to any of the foregoing purposes, are not deductible from 
gross income. 

These proposed regulations under the 1954 code are substantially 
similar to those issued under the 1939 code and were sustained by 
the Supreme Court in the case of 7'extile Mills Securities Corporation 
v. Commissioner (314 U. S. 326 (1941)), involving the denial of a 
deduction of expenses of this nature as business expenses under 
section 23 (a). 

The proposed regulations, however, do contain one modification of 
prior regulations in an attempt to clarify the deductibility of amounts 
paid as dues or contributions to a trade or business organization where 
such organization is incidentally involved in influencing or attempting 
to influence legislation. 

Thus, the position is taken therein that dues or contributions to 
labor or agricutural associations, business leagues, etc., are deductible 
if the activities of such organization which consist of lawfully at- 
tempting to promote or defeat legislation are incidental to the organi- 

_zation’s general purposes and program. 

Within the broad statutory framework of this section of the law 
dealing with the deductibility of business expenses, there have been 
a number of court decisions and administrative rulings relating to 
specific fact situations. 

It has been held, for example, that running for office or the conduct 
of a political campaign for public office is not “carrying on a trade 
or business” (Michael F. McDonald, 1 T. C. 738, aff'd. 139 F. (2d) 
400, aff’d. 323 U. 8. 57). 

Accordingly, expenditures for advertising, traveling, printing, con- 
tributions to party organizations, etc., of a candidate running for elec- 
tion or for reelection to a public office are not deductible as a business 
or nonbusiness expense. 
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On the other hand, the Service has held that a contribution by a 
taxpayer engaged in a trade or business in a particular locality to a 
committee organized for the purpose of bringing a national political 
convention to such locality constitutes an allowable deduction under 
section 162, provided it is made with a reasonable expectation of a 
financial return commensurate with the amount of the contribu- 
tion (Rev. Rul. 55-256, C. B. 1955-1, 22). 

Section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code permits the deduction 
of contributions by individuals and corporations, with certain limi- 
tations, to described charitable, religious, educational, and similar 
organizations, 

Political organizations are not included in this section and thus do 
not qualify as organizations to which deductible contributions may be 
made, 

Moreover, it is provided in the section that no organization of the 
type specified may qualify if a substantial part of the activities of the 
organization is devoted to carrying on propaganda or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation. 

One of the two sections of the Internal Revenue Code which ex- 
pressly contains a reference to political contributions is section 501 
(c) (3), relating to the exemption of certain organizations from the 
income tax. 

Exemption is denied under this section if any substantial part of 
the activities of the organization consists of lobbying activities or if 
it participates in or intervenes in any political campaign on behalf 
of any candidate for public office. 

The other section containing a reference to political contributions 
relenng to the denial of bad debt deductions in the case of debts owed 

by political parties. Section 271 makes an exception to the rules gen- 
erally applicable in permitting a deduction for bad debts by specifi- 
cally denying a deduction in the case of a taxpayer (other than a 
bank) with respect to an indebtedness to any political party ; national, 
State, or local committee of a political party; or any committee or 
organization which accepts contributions for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the election of any individual to a public office. 

This provision was added to the Internal Revenue Code in 1952 by 
Public Law 471, 82d Congress, 2d session. 

The ordinary political contribution is considered a gift, and, as such, 
isnot taxable income to the recipient. Section 102 of the code excludes 
from gross income the value of all property acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise, or inheritance. 

In this connection the Service has ruled that the portion of a politi- 
cal contribution received by a political organization or a candidate for 
public office, which is diverted from political campaign purposes to the 

a ‘rsonal use of the candidate or other individual, constitutes taxable 
income to such candidate or other individual. (Revenue ruling 54-80, 

. B. 1954-1, 11.) 

‘f ) Deductibility of amounts expended for newspaper and periodi- 
cal advertisements: The provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which must be considered in connection with the tax treatment of 
amounts expended for newspaper and periodical advertisements of 
corporations and individuals is section 162, relating to trade or busi- 
hess expenses. This section has been previously referred to in my 
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discussion with respect to the income-tax aspects of campaign con- 
tributions and permits the deduction of all ordinary and necessary 
expenses incurred in carrying on a trade or business. 

Administrative interpretations and judicial decisions have produced 
certain basic rules and standards which should be considered in any 
discussion of the tax treatment of amounts expended for advertising 
purposes. 

It should be noted in this regard that in the application of these 
rules and standards determinations are made on a case-to-case basis, 


with the result in each case being determined upon the basis of the 


law as applied to all of the pertinent facts. 

The principle has long been recognized that in order for business 
expenses to be deductible for income-tax purposes it must be estab- 
lished that the expenditure is directly related to the business of the 
taxpayer and qualifies as an ordinary and necessary expense. 

Section 1.162-15 (c) of the proposed regulations, which we have 
previously cited as denying the deduction of campaign contributions 
made for political purposes, has equal application to amounts expended 
for advertising purposes. 

One ruling published by the Service relating to the deductibility 
of advertising expenditures may be of particular interest to the sub- 
committee. In Revenue Ruling 56-343, Internal Revenue Bulletin, 
1956-30, 8, July 23, 1956, the Service held that expenditures for the 
purchase of advertising space in the official program of a national 
political convention are deductible under certain conditions. 

However, to the extent that the amounts paid for such advertising 
(1) are not reasonable in amount, (2) do not bear a direct relationship 
to the advertiser’s business, or (3) exceed the advertising value of 
the space acquired, they will be considered as contributions to a polit- 
ical organization and not allowable as a deduction for Federal income- 
tax purposes. 

Another area in which I have been advised that the subcommittee 
is interested relates to the deductibility of amounts spent for so-called 
institutional advertising. In I. T. 3564, C. B. 1942-2, 87, the Service 
ruled that amounts expended for institutional advertising would be 
deductible if certain conditions are met. The ruling held, in part, 
as follows: 


The test whether expenditures for advertising are deductible is whether they 
are ordinary and necessary and bear a reasonable relation to the business 
activities in which the enterprise is engaged. This is not intended to exclude 
institutional advertising in reasonable amounts or good-will advertising calcu- 
lated to influence the buying habits of the public. If such expenditures are 
extravagant and out of proportion to the size of the company or to the amount 
of its advertising budget in the past, or if they are not directed to public patron- 
age which might reasonably be expected in the future, such payments will be 
disallowed as deductions. 


“Institutional advertising,” as that term is used by the Service, 
means advertising which does not present to the public the particular 
products or services of the particular advertiser, but which does put 
the name of the advertiser before the public. 

The Service has not attempted to define the type or form of adver- 
tising which a business must employ. For example, a taxpayer may 
select as its advertising medium a radio or television program, con- 
sisting for the most part of entertainment or music, or one devised 
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for educational purposes, or a news broadcast; or a taxpayer may 
purchase space in a newspaper or magazine in which nothing appears 
but the name and address of the taxpayer. In general, a taxpayer 
is free to choose the advertising which best serves its purpose and 
which meets the tests set out in the Internal Revenue Code and the 
regulations. 


2. INVESTIGATION AND ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 


There are two basic approaches to the enforcement of the income- 
and gift-tax laws with respect to their applicability to campaign 
contributions and amounts spent for political-advertising purposes. 
These two approaches are generally applicable in respect to the en 
forcement of all internal-revenue laws. 

The laws are enforced through the education of the public as to 
the application of the internal-revenue laws to specific transactions 
in which they are involved and through investigation and audit pro- 
cedures conducted by our field personnel. 

The administration of the tax laws by the Internal Revenue Service 
is conducted through its national office and its field organization. 

The national office in Washington provides general direction and 
supervision of field operations and furnishes technical advice with 
respect to tax matters to both the public and the field offices. 

Field offices process returns, receive remittances, conduct investiga- 
tions, determine the tax liabilities, and hear appeals. 

The national office educates the general public and its field personnel 
as to the proper application of the tax laws through the following 
inediums : 

Regulations are issued and tax-return forms containing as specific 
instructions as possible are prepared and placed in the taxpayers’ 
hands in order that they will have information which will enable 
‘lem to file proper tax returns. 

Rulings are issued, upon request, as to the tax consequences of spe- 
cific transactions, and all significant rulings are published in accord- 
ance with a prescribed set of standards. A number of rulings have 
been issued and published dealing with the questions in which the 
-ubeommittee is interested, some of which I have previously referred 
to In my statement. 

The instructions issued in connection with the income-tax-return 
forms have stated the rule that contributions to political organiza- 
tions or candidates are not deductible. 

The rule has also been emphasized in the annual editions of the 
Internal Revenue Service booklet entitled “Your Federal Income 
Tax” which is read by thousands of taxpayers. 

All returns filed are potentially subject to a field examination by 
internal-revenue personnel. However, because of manpower limita- 
tions and other considerations, the Service is unable to examine all 
returns, the total of which—including all types—exceeded 88 million 
in 1955. 

The Collection Division in each district, during its processing oper- 
ations, sorts and groups income-tax returns into various categories 
— studies and experience have shown to have a high frequency 
of error. 
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In the case of income-tax returns special employees in each dis- 
trict have the responsibility of supervising the selection of all returns 
for examination in accordance with standards prescribed by the na- 
tional office. 

These returns are then made available to the Audit Division where 
they are subjected to either an office or field examination under a sys- 
tem of priorities consistent with available manpower to perform the 
task. 

In the case of gift-tax returns, substantially the same procedures 
are followed. Because of the $30,000 lifetime exemption, and in order 
to insure a proper computation of the tax, all currently filed gift-tax 
returns and related documents are associated with prior g gift-tax re- 
turns by the Collection Division before forwarding to the Audit Divi- 
sion for selection and examination. 

Under the applicable regulations all donees receiving gifts in any 


taxable year in excess of $3,000 are required to file with the director | 


of internal revenue for the district in which the donor resides in- 
formation returns on form 710. 

These information returns are considered in the examination of 
gift-tax returns. Ifa gift-tax return has not been filed by the donor 
he is requested to furnish information concerning his failure to file 
areturn for that year. 

Similarly, if a donor return reveals that a donee has not filed an in- 
formation return, the failure to do so is investigated. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. If there 
are any questions, or if additional information is required on any 
particular point in my statement, I shall do my best to clarify the 
matter or to submit additional data. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Winkle. 

Have you had an opportunity to review the hearings of yesterday 

at which two witnesses testified with respect to techniques, as they 
described them, by which corporation funds have become political 
funds? 

Mr. Winxtr. I didn’t read the testimony in its entirety but I did 
scan it in terms of some of the techniques that are used. 

Senator Gore. Would you be willing to give the committee the 
benefit of your reaction thereto ? 

Mr. Winx te. I probably would have to have myself refreshed 
somewhat on some of them. One was a situation, I think, of an officer 
or an employee of a corporation making a contribution to a political 
organization with some kind of an understanding with the corpora- 
tion that it would later be reflected in a bonus payment. Is that the 
sort of thing you had in mind ? 

Senator Gore. An understanding or inferred arrangement. 

Mr. Winxte. Yes. I think that is essentially a matter of fact, and 
of proof, but certainly if the facts were established and if a payment 
was made with the understanding that the employee would be reim- 
bursed for it by the corporation, as far as we are concerned, it would be 
a disallowed item. 

Senator Gore. Wouldn’t it involve something more than disallow- 
ance ? 

Mr. Winkie. In what respect, sir ? 

Senator Gorr. Are there not criminal violations? 
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Mr. Winkie. There again it would depend upon the extent to which 
vou could establish a case of willfulness. Yes; there are definite 
criminal applications applicable to the filing of a false and fraudulent 
return. That too would be a question of fact. 

Senator Gore. Another technique was that of a padded expense 
account. What is your reaction to that ? 

Mr. Winkie. That would be in the same category. If it were a 

utter susceptible of proof and could be traced cert: ainly it would be 
al »diaiee ed item and to the extent that a case of willfulness could be 
made out sufficient to convince the jury that a criminal violation had 
been perpetrated, so to speak, that would follow. 

Senator Gore. I recognize as you say in your statement—which I 
consider an able statement— 

Mr. Winkie. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. That you cannot examine all types of returns. Do 
vou in fact examine all corporate tax returns ¢ 

Mr. Wrvxte. I don’t have those figures here, but I would say that 
the corporate tax returns by and large are perhaps given a more 
thorough screening in terms of the selection process that we have than 
are a good many individual returns. Our problem on the score is in 
terms of attempting ways and means out of this mass of some 88 million 
returns of all varieties and descriptions of deploying the limited man- 
power we have in those areas of examination where the lhkelihood or 
probability of there being tax error is most frequent. 

[ think there is a ceiling on the corporate tax returns in terms of, 
that is to say below a certain amount of adjusted gross income, I am 

not entirely sure whether they are all examined. It would depend 

upon what the face of the return showed in terms of an indication or 
lead that there was something wrong with it. 

I think it is a fair statement to say that the vast bulk of corporate 
returns are examined. 

Senator Gore. I thought that was the case. Has the Bureau to 
vour knowledge discovered or uncovered any instance of a padded 
expense account for the purpose of making a polit ical contribution ? 

Mr. Wryxir. Not to my own person: al knowledge but that would 
not be surprising. That would be a matter of checking with our 64 
district offices because the actual determination and the settlement of 
the liabilities is made in the field and not here in Washington. So 
quite conceivably, that could have happened. 

Senator Gore. One technique to which I do not believe reference 
was made yesterday but about which I have heard — is the ques- 
tion of legal fees with some implied arrangement. I don’t know how 
definite it becomes, but I have heard reports of lawyers representing 
corporations making campaign contributions, with their fees directly 

related to or increased in direct proportion or to a greater extent. 
Thave no particular case in mind. 

I wish to make no charges with respect to anyone, but I have fre- 
quently heard reports of such. 

Mr. Winkie. There again I would say it is pretty much in the same 

category as the other item, Senator. If as a matter of fact it was 
established that a political contribution was being made under the 
guise of, or masquerading as, a legal fee or part of a legal fee, if that 
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could be established in terms of at least setting up a prima facie case, 
certainly the item would be disallowed. 

If it could be established to a point where the Government would 
be willing to assume the burden of proof that it had been a willful 
violation, of course, then the criminal statutes come into play. 

Senator Gorr. The original responsibility for making such a deter- 
mination would be with the Bureau of Internal Revenue; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wrnxte. The initial determination as to whether a particular 
deduction has been properly taken or improperly taken would be 
within the jurisdiction of what we call our district directors of inter- 
nal revenue of whom there are 64. 

Senator Gorr. When such a deduction is disallowed, is the — 
ment of Justice then notified ? 

Mr. Winxtr. Well, I think that would depend on a good many fac- 
tors, Senator. As I's ay in the first instance, there is the task of 
establishing that it was done willfully, that it was not done merely 
negligently, that it was not merely an oversight, it was not something 
that was caught up in the bookkeeping process and included in the 
deductions when it should not have been, it was not something that 

yas erroneously posted to an account. 

Senator Gorr. There are a lot of outs there. 

Mr. Winxtez. That’s correct, but that is the kind of a problem we 
would be dealing with in that kind of a situation. It boils down to 
a question of proof whether it was in fact a willful violation. If it was 
in fact a willful violation, the determination as to whether to finally 
go ahead on a case of that kind in the criminal courts would not be a 
determination for the Revenue Service. 

All we would do would be to transfer that to the Department of 
Justice, and they would then assume jurisdiction of it. 

Senator Gore. I understand that. My question to you was to what 
extent you advise the Department of Justice of disallowances for 
claimed deductions of this character ? 

Mr. Winkte. If you are saying, sir, do we have some sort of a 
special procedure or system under which whenever we run across a 
particular deduction in this area that we are talking about, do we 
have a system by which because of the nature of the deduction it is 
automatically referred to Justice, my answer to that would be “No,” 
sir. 

Senator Gore. You don’t think it ought to be necessary for this 
committee to consult with all your district agents in order to de- 
termine the facts in this regard ? 

Mr. Wink x. No, sir. There is no procedure by which we auto- 
matically disallow an amount that is in the guise of a political con- 
tribution that that is automatically referred to Justice. 

If in the opinion of the field officials and the examining officers 
they can adduce sufficient evidence to establish, at least in their 
opinion, that the violation was wi and that is a matter of proof 
as I say—then it would go to the Department of Justice; but if that 
cannot be adduced, if the indications are that it was a matter of mere 
negligence or oversight, then it would be treated on the civil side. 
the deduction would be disallowed, but the case in all likelihood 


would not go to Justice. I think it depends, Senator, on the facts in 
each case. 
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Senator Gore. About the only word which I readily recognize that 
vou have left out is accident, if it was by accident, rather than willful, 
[ take it it would not be referred ? 

Mr. Wrinxte. If that could happen; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Don’t you think there should be some general rule 
of procedure in the Bureau of Internal Revenue with respect to this 
mportant matter ¢ 

Mr. Wrnkte. Senator, what you are dealing with here is one of 
many facets of the job of the Revenue Service. 

[ think you are confronted here with something bigger than merely 
looking to the Revenue Service to enforce a statute of this kind. 

The Revenue Service quite frequently is asked to police or regulate 
camblers, racketeers, welfare funds, and so forth. 

That is to be borne in yg that when we are dealing as we are 
with 88 million returns a year, we have to get some balance into the 
program, otherwise I would he ‘afraid myself, Senator, that we would 
be in the position of a man who got on his horse and rode off in all 
directions. 

Senator Gore. The position in which this committee would be if it 
undertook to examine the daily operations of every one of our thou- 
sands of political committees in the country. 

I recognize that problem. 

Mr. Winkie. It is that kind of a problem. 

Senator Gore. I recognize that, and I certainly don’t want to be in 
any way unfair to you as representing the Bureau ‘of Internal Revenue. 

You accurately point out that this is a big sate I am sure you 
recognize that the legislative branch of the Government cannot par- 
take of an executive function, that the legislative has the power of 
legislation, the power of appropriation, the power of investigation. 

Perhaps it would not be proper to ask you for a recommend: —— 
of a policy. I will go to another technique. Suppose that a corpor: 
tion uses corporate funds to promote one side of a political issue, - 
mits that that is what it is doing, would that be a deductible expense 
item ? 

Mr. Wrvxte. In terms, for example, of an advertisement, Senator, 
something of that kind. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Winxte. That gets you into this difficult area which was dis- 
cussed earlier with the previous witness, as I observed, that what is one 
man’s political question is another man’s question of national interest. 

What is one man’s propaganda is another man’s political education. 
[ don’t think you can lay down any flat or general rule. 

From the standpoint of the Revenue Service we would welcome it if 

it could be done, but I doubt seriously that it would be possible to lay 
down a general rule that would cut across the board m: uking clear by 
statute what is political and what is educational. 
_ Before I testified here today I had occasion to review the hearings 
in 1952 before the Barnes committee and the Gillettee committee and 
that coupled with the newspaper accounts of the hearings before this 
committee suggests some of the real difficulties in that area 

From an administrative standpoint I suggest this, sir, sometimes the 
addition of words to a statute don’t necessar ily clarify it. The Internal 
Revenue Service is fundamentally a tax-collecting service agency. I 
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doubt whether it would weicome at least being put in the position 
of a censor over business advertisement, certainly this question of what 
constitutes trade advertising whether it be the conventional trade 
advertising or proper institutional advertising on the one hand. 

What constitutes political advertising on the other hand has a good 
many shades and gradations as we know. The problem is also present 
in the case of newspaper and magazine advertisements; it is true in 
the case of television and radio programs. 

If a corporation, for example, decided to sponsor a news-broadcast 
program and arranged to have the views of the commentator slanted 
in a certain way, I doubt seriously whether the Service would ever 
have the facilities for monitoring those broadcasts and telecasts, 
picking up those advertisements, and so forth. 

Senator Gorr. You say the Bureau would not welcome the respon- 
sibility to become a censor. To put it another way, however, you do 
have the responsibility of determining the deductibility of business 
expense. 

Mr. Winkte. We have a definite responsibility for that; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. That is your responsibility now. 

Mr. Winker. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gore. I take it you would welcome the assistance of this 
committee in calling the attention of the Bureau to instances in which 
it raises questions of legality of expenditures ? 

Mr. Winxtez. Very definitely, sir. In this area or in any other 
areas where the tax laws are involved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER P. REUTHER, EMIL MAZEY, AND JOSEPH 
L. RAUH, JR.—Resumed 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Reuther, do you have, do you publish, do you 
have a document called The Voting Record of Congressmen and 
Senators? 

Mr. Reuruer. I gave a member of the staff of your committee the 
copy, which I think Senator Gore has just handed you. 

It is a mimeographed voting record of the last Congress dealing 
with the vote in the Senate and the votes in the House, and that is 
just coming off the mimeograph machines and will be made avail- 
able to a limited number of our leadership. It is not for mass 
distribution. 

Senator Curtis. And they in turn publish it by other means? 

Mr. Revruer. Well, if a local union gets a copy of this and they 
care to reproduce the section dealing with the voting record of the 
Congressmen in the areas of their membership, that is, of course, a 
matter which they can make a judgment on. 

Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason that I asked for 
this, I see that this voting record for Senator or Representative has 
a certain list of issues or bills included, and that after the Senators’ or 
Representatives’ names there is a W or R, indicating that they voted 
right or wrong. 

Also, I want to call attention, for the record, that COPE’s voting 
list likewise is a list, is a publication, that says that a Congressman or 
Senator voted right or wrong on an issue. 
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I have here the ADA list, voting record, and they use not an R or 
a W, but a plus or minus, and a plus indicates a vote which ADA be- 
lieves to be in harmony with liberal policies. 

I call that to the attention of the committee, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of refuting any notion that the publication of a voting record 

s an educational, unbiased, information service. 

It is political, intended to elect and defeat candidates, and, as one 
member of this committee, I am going to insist that it be so treated 
in the reports. 

Now, Mr. Reuther, will you secure for this subcommittee all the 
issues, beginning with the lst of September and running through the 
election on November 6, all the newspapers of the local units of UAW 
or the shop papers that are issued by all local units on the State level 
or regional, district. level, and provide them for this committee / 

Mr. Revtuer. I should be most happy to try to cooperate. Some 
of the local unions just have little mimeographed throwaways, and I 
don’t know—the printed ones, I think we can get without too much 
difficulty. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Revrner. But | eae you will also get all of the political prop- 
aganda put out by the NAM and the manufacturing groups. 

Senator Curtis. I will not ask you to provide it. 

Mr. ReutrHer. We would be glad to cooperate on that, though, too. 

Senator Curtis. Now, you, this morning, came out for a limitation 
of $5 on contributions. Are you acquainted with one Roy L. Reuther ? 

Mr. Reurner. Iam. He happens to be my brother. 

Senator Curtis. Did he in 1954 hold any position in a union ? 

Mr. Reuruer. He did. He was on the staff of the UAW. 

Senator Curtis. According to the Congressional Quarterly in refer- 
ence to the 1954 election, Roy Reuther—I can’t read the middle 
initial—is reported to have contributed $5,000 to the campaign of Sen- 
ator Barkley, of Kentucky. 

Is that a correct report / 

Mr. Reutruer. It is not. 

The UAW made such a contribution, but not Roy L. Reuther. He 
may have transmitted the contribution, but the contribution was the 
contribution by the UAW. 

Roy Reuther does neither have the resources nor the inclination to 
make a $5,000 contribution. 

Senator Curtis. How about the reported contribution that he gave 
to the Democratic National Committee of $1,000 in the same year? 

Mr. Revuruer. Well, I think you will find that that was a contribu- 
tion of the UAW, and the method of purchasing some Jackson Day 
Dinner tickets, and again, it was a contribution by the UAW, and 
Roy Reuther’s name was only associated with it because, he, perhaps, 
transmitted it. This is just bad bookkeeping, that is all. 

Senator Curtis. Bad bookkeeping on the part of the Congressional 
Quarterly people ? 

Mr. Reuruer. On the part of the people who submitted the records 
that, I suppose, the report you are talking about was based upon. 

Roy Reuther has never made such a contribution either to the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee or any senatorial candidate in any elec- 
tion, because he doesn’t have that kind of resources. 

Senator Curtis. And that was UAW funds? 
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Mr. Revruer. That is correct. They were voluntary funds. They 
were contributions, made up of voluntary contributions that we have 
received from citizens, from members of our union; they were not 
organizational contributions. 

We have very carefully, and intend continuing to do, made contri- 
butions in national elections or to the National Democratic Party, 
if and when we make such a contribution, only from voluntary dollars. 

Senator Curtis. Do those voluntary—was that money raised in 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. Revruer. Some of it was; it could have been. 

You must remember that all of the money that we raise in terms 
of voluntary dollars, while it may come into COPE, it comes from 
the States. In Illinois it comes from the people in Illinois; in Ohio 
it comes from people in Ohio. 

When we send it back it is the same money excepting we merely 
put it together in a central office of COPE in order to work out a more 
realistic distribution based upon the needs of candidates. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

I have covered what I wish in regard to these voting records as being 
campaign documents. 

Now I want to talk about radio programs. 

Are you familiar with the Guy Nunn show now running in Michi- 
gan and surrounding States ? 

Mr. Revuruer. I am familiar with the radio program which our 
union established some years ago, which is a public service. 

Senator Curtis. Now, that program 

Mr. Reuruer. May I finish the answer? 

Senator Curtis. No; I just asked you whether you were familiar 
with it. 

Senator Gore. You would not mind, if he has something further, 
for him to answer ? 

Senator Curtis. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Reutuer. I was merely trying to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
we established these radio programs some years back. They have 
nothing to do with campaigning as such; that we spend as much money 
on these radio programs in nonelection years as we do in election 
years, so that this is not an election-year proposition. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Who pays for Guy Nunn’s program called The Eye Opener that is 
broadcast in the early morning? 

Mr. Revutruer. The UAW pays for those broadcasts. 

Senator Curtis. Out of which funds? 

Mr. Revtuer. We pay for them out of organizational funds. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, dues money ? 

Mr. Revutuer. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Revutuer. Just like General Motors pays for their national 
broadcasts. 

Senator Curtis. Did they pay for the Guy Nunn Eye Opener pro- 
gram that was broadcast on September 20, 1956? 

Mr. Revuruer. We pay for all of the Eye Opener shows. 

Senator Curtis. Out of dues money ? 

Mr. Reuter. Out of organizational money. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. Where do those programs originate? 
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Mr. Revtuer. Well, they originate partially in Detroit. I am not 
sure exactly how much time is used locally, but the program is geared 
to permit local people to come in on a portion of the show. It is a 
30-minute radio program. The major portion originates in Detroit, 
but each locality can take over a portion of the program to discuss 
purely local matters or report nt ‘al developments or local union 
news, things of interest. 

Senator Curtis. What is the name of the station from which Guy 
Nunn speaks ¢ 

Mr. Reutuer. CKLW. 

Senator Curtis. And that is in Canada? 

Mr. Reuruer. That is a station in Windsor, Ontario, which is across 
the river. 

Senator Curtis. Any particular reason why these broadcasts origi- 
nate outside the United States? 

Mr. Revruer. No reason at all, other than that we were able to get 
time there both on radio and television, where we had great difficulty 
getting it. 

You must remember that sometimes we can’t even buy an ad in the 
Detroit papers, and they control most of the radio and television sta- 
tions. This is something also that bears investigation. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Mr. Reutruer. So it is a matter of convenience. 

Senator Curtis. I have here a copy of that Eye Opener program 
broadeast at 6:15 a. m., on September 20, 1956, which was paid for 
out of union dues by Republicans and Democrats alike, and they had 
to pay it or lose their jobs. 

Mr. Revruer. Well, I challenge that, of course. Senator Curtis, 
you are entitled to your prejudices, but you are wrong on this one. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

This program, I have listened to it as well as I have read it. 

After an opening, it brought in the voice of Adlai Stevenson, and 
Stevenson’s voice is carried for some time. 

Among other things, he said : 

tesponsible union leaders have proposed programs for industrial rehabili- 
tation and aid to the distressed areas. 

The Democratic platform endorses these proposals. Senator Paul Douglas 
of my State, and other Democrats, have already introduced bills in Congress 
to establish such programs. 

I know that when Congress reconvenes they can, with the White House en- 
dorsement that they have lacked so far, be enacted into law. 

Then in this same program which presents the voice, the arguments, 
of one candidate, it goes on and has something to say about Mr. Steven- 
son’s opponent, and I am quoting now, I believe, what appear to be the 
words of Guy Nunn: 

You know, there is one big issue in this Presidential campaign that the Repub- 
licans are not talking about, openly at any rate. As a matter of fact, the Demo- 
crats are pretty quiet about it, too. But the people, voters all over America, are 
talking about it and thinking about it plenty. That issue is the state of healh 
of President Eisenhower. 

Last year the President had a very serious heart attack. Early in June of 
this year he underwent emergency surgery for a severe illness. 

The Republican medicine men, Leonard Hall and others, insist that the Presi- 


dent is now in better shape than he was before his heart attack and before the 
ileitis operation— 


And so on. 
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Now, the point is I do not think the American people are being 


fooled. 


Regardless of whether or not the Congress needs to revise the laws 
in defining political contributions, the facts are that those things are 
political advertising carried on to elect candidates and to defeat other 

candidates. 

There again, as one member of this committee, I am going to insist 
that they be so reported. 

Mr. Revruer. May I comment on that? 

Senator Curtis. Briefly. [Laughter.] My time is limited to 45 
minutes. TI listened to you all morning. 

Mr. Revruer. I am willing to stay longer than you are. 

Senator Curtis. All right. We will come back at 5 o’clock. 

Senator Gore. Let us see what happens. 

Mr. Revrner. Mr. Chairman, this really resolves itself down to a 
very simple but very fundamental constitutional matter. 

I do not object or quarrel with Senator Curtis’ right to his opinion. 
But this matter is before the courts. On every occasion on which they 
have been asked to rule _ this basic constitutional matter, they 
have ruled that any group has a right to free expression. 

Now, you can question a fellow’s judgment on whether what he said 
on the radio was good, whether it fooled anybody or whether it didn’t 
fool anybody, but that is really not the question. 

The question is, Does a person have the right to express himself? 

Now, we are labor unions, We buy radio time, and we express our 
point of view on the issues, as we have a constitutional right to do. 

We express our preference on the candidates, as we have a consti- 
tutional right to do. 

When Life magazine, which is a corporation, when they endorsed 
President Eisenhower, as they did in the last issue, they have a right 
to do that constitutionally. 

When the Detroit News, which is a corporation, does the same thing 
on the front pages, they have a right: to, and we have the same consti- 
tutional right, as a trade union, to put out our publications, to buy 
radio time, to buy television time, to express our point of view on the 
issues and our preference on the candidates. 

Until the Supreme Court of these United States, which has always 
held that we have that right, changes that, we are going to continue 
to exercise that right whether Senator Curtis thinks it is proper or 
improper. : 

Senator Curtis. All right now, Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr. Revutuer. Because this is a fundamental matter of constitu- 
tional liberties, and the right of freedom of speech. This is what is 
involved here. 

And if Senator Curtis wants to talk about spending workers’ money 
who are involuntarily boxed in, as he would put it, and they will lose 
their jobs if they don’t contribute, I am prepared to talk about that 
sensibly and based upon what the facts are. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Now, let us get the rec ord straight. No one has raised the question, 
or proposed on my part, to restrict free speech, or in any way limit 
or criticize any group or individual or organization from political 

campaigning. 
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| do raise two questions in regard to this: One is that when they 
engage in political campaigning, to call it such and so report it. 

Mr. Reurwer. Would you say that Life magazine is engaged 1 
political activity when they endorse in a 6-million-circulation maga- 
zine, subsidized by second-class mailing privileges, are they engaged 
in political aetion # 

Senator Curtis. Listen, you are not questioning me. 

Mr. Revruer. I would like to have your opinion. I would. like to 
be enlightened about this matter. 

Senator Curtis. No, you are not 

Mr. Reutuer. Are they, or aren't they ¢ 

Senator Gore. A Member of the Senate is not required to respond 
to questions. 

Senator Curtis. No, I do not. 

Mr. Revuruer. I would just like to know, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Curtis’ point of view. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I think you know it quite well. 

You are one of the most influential members of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. Revruer. I am not a member of the Democratic Party. 

Senator Curtis. You come in here with an array of aids and legal 
counsel and your own television setup and your own motion-picture 
setup the likes of which have never been seen in the history of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Revrner. Well, we can’t get you people to come on our station, 
so we figure we will make a movie and putiton. [{ Laughter. | 

Senator Curtis. You come here with all this array— 

Mr. RevtrHer. Will you come on our stations ¢ 

Senator Curtis. You come here with all of this—yes, I appeared 
on your program once. 

Mr. Revruer. I am asking, will you come on our television and 
radio programs? You substituted for Senator Goldwater the other 
time, maybe you will do it now. 

Mr. Mazry. We would like to ask you some questions, Senator 
Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I see. We will talk about that at a later time 
| laughter | but you are with the CIO-AFL merger—— 

Mr. Revuruer. Right. 

Senator Curtis. It represents the greatest merger in our industrial 
history. It represents the greatest economic force, and, as I say, your 
appearance here in all of its kingly splendor has never been equaled 
in the history of the Congress. 

Mr. Reuruer. You dazzle me; you dazzle me. 

Senator Curtis. You are the man that makes or breaks presidential 
aspirants in the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Revrner. You are now flattering me, and I don’t like that. 

Senator Gore. ae people do. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Curtis. I ask merely that if a broadcast is a political broad- 
cast that it so be reported. If I have said anything at any time that 
would indicate that I wanted to interfer with free speech or the right 
of expression, I certainly never intended it. 
Mr. Revrner. Your bill, we think, does that, Senator Curtis. 
Senator Curtis. I beg your pardon ¢ 
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Mr. Revuruer. We believe that the practical aspects of your bill 
would be to limit our right to freedom of expression. 

Senator Curtis. No. I think you people are approaching this from 
a very reactionary point of view. emahhent The most sacred 
thing in this country is the right of the individual, and he may be 
in a minority of only one, but if he has to work under conditions of 


compulsory union membership so that the minute he stops paying 


his dues he is out of a job, that money should never be used to champion 
political causes and candidates in which he does not believe. 
It is forcibly taking his money away. It is totally disregarding 


5 


the rights of minorities as well as individuals, and I think the practice 
is most reactionary. 

Now, I want to ask you about something else. 

Mr. Reuruer. May I address myself to that question, because that 
is the nub of the problem ? 

Senator Curtis. I didn’t ask you a question. 


Mr. Revuruer. Excepting you throw out a lot of things here that 
are untrue. 


Senator Curtis. Oh, no. 

Mr. Revutruer. And then you don’t give a person a chance to answer 

it. 
Senator Curtis. I didn’t throw out anything untrue. 


Mr. Revruer. I can prove they are untrue if you will give me a 
couple of minutes. 


Senator Curtis. Oh, no. 

Mr. Revuruer. I can do it in less time than that if you give me a 
chance. é 

Senator Curtis. No, you can’t. 

Mr. Revutuer. Why don’t you give me a chance? 

Senator Curtis. You have had all your chance. 

Mr. Reutuer. But you make—you are making speeches and then 
you say it is not a question. You said workers get discharged. You 
say they are captives; you say we are abusing the rights of the indi- 
vidual minority if there is only one worker, and I can prove to you 
that that is not true if you will give me a couple of minutes time. 

Senator Curtis. I do know 

Mr. Revuruer. If you won’t give me time then I will have to find 
another way to let the people know. 

Senator Curtis. I do know that when the UAW takes dues money 
and carries the voice of Adlai Stevenson in a favorable light and 
carries criticism of President Eisenhower, that that is using their 
money against their wishes and contrary to the individual views of 
some of them, and it is overriding the rights of minorities and, 
furthermore, I believe it is in violation of law. 

Mr. ReutrHer. Well, I would like to answer by saying that, first of 
all, it is not a violation of law, nor does it violate any basic human 
relationship between freemen because in our union, and I just would 
like to direct your attention to a communication that went out to 
every one of our local unions and which was reproduced in the Auto- 
mobile Worker so that every member of our union received a copy in 
his home, saying that if any member of our union disagreed with what 
we were doing with our citizenship funds in the way of political 
activity that that individual worker could notify us, and that money 
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would be diverted to some public charity such as the American Heri- 
tage Foundation or some other kind of group. 

Now, that means that not a single member of our union if he 
feels that what we are doing, although what we are doing is adopted 
by a unanimous decision of the union at its various levels, if that 
one individual worker that you are talking about feels that the ex- 
penditure of these citizenship funds is for purposes contrary to his 
desire he can request that the 10 cents earmarked in that citizenship 
fund will go to the American Heritage Foundation, the heart fund, 
or any other public charity group. 

Senator Curtis. He still has to support your union to hold his job. 

Mr. Reutuer. He has to help pay for 

Senator Curtis. To have a union shop. 

Mr. Revuruer. He has to help pay for the cost of collective bar- 
gaining, but he does not have to help pay for politics; that is the 
thing you are arguing about. 

Senator Curris. No, I am not opposed to unionism, but I think that 
if any union is going to spend money for political purposes or going 
to divert money to other groups that that union ought not to be ao 
a union shop. It should be a voluntary association. 

Mr. ReutHer. Do you know what votes we have in our industry for 
union shop? Do you know that 88,000 Ford workers to 1,000 voted— 
58,000 voted for the union shop, based upon the NLRB election, as 
compared to 1,000? That in General Motors, when we got our final 
modified union shop, that there was less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the workers outside of our union? And you would have people believe 
that we drove them in with clubs. 

Senator Curtis. Oh, no. 

Mr. Reuruer. They came to be liberated. We liberated the workers 
in this industry. We didn’t enslave them. 

A little insignificant minority that wouldn’t pay a dime for anything 
want a free ride. They want their fellow workers to pay for the cost 
of arbitration and medical doctors, and so forth. 

Senator Curtis. The discussion here isn’t whether a union shop is 
good or not. 

Mr. Reuruer. What is the discussion ? 

Senator Curtis. The discussion is if you have compulsory union 
membership clauses that you shouldn’t use that money for political 
purposes. 

Mr. Revuruer. May we put this in the record, Mr. Chairman? This 
is the letter that, if I had time, I would read, because it says in simple, 
understandable language that if a member of our union feels that 
there is an improper use of his 10 cents, this is citizenship money that 
we are talking about that is used for political activities, if he feels 
it is not being properly used, he can notify us and we will divert his 
contribution to some public charity that he indicates. 

(The letter referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 20.) 

Mr. Revruer. Now, that meets completely the charge that Mr. Cur- 
tis has made. 

I have another letter I would like to put in. It is from a Republican 
member of the New Jersey State Legislature. He happens to be the 
president of one of our local unions, and he has answered Mr. 
Feikens; he is a president of a local union with 5,000 members; he 
happens to be the Republican who was designated by President Eisen- 
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hower to be a member of the White House Conference Committee on 
Education. He is a very prominent Republican, making speeches all 
over the country for the ‘Republican Party, and his letter gives the lie 
to these people who are trying to slander our union in order to try to 
undermine the confidence of our membership. 

I would like to put this in the record since Mr. Curtis won't let me 
read it. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Curtis, I don’t believe, has declined to let you 
read that specific letter. 

Mr. Revruer. May I read it, Senator. I think it is of general inter- 
est toeveryone. It is a very short letter. 

Senator Curtis. It isn’t In response to any question I have asked. 

Mr. Revtruer. But it bears exactly on the point that you make your 
charges on. 

Senator Curtis. Now, listen, you misconstrue my charges. I haven’t 
attacked unionism nor the union shop. 

What I am talking about is taking people’s money forcibly and 
turning it over to the Democratic Par ty and Democratic candidates. 

Mr. Revutuer. That we are not doing. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I think you are. 

Senator Gore. First let the Chair 

Mr. Revruer. You can be wrong on this as you are 

Senator Gorp. The two letters—will the witness please desist. The 
two letters will be printed in the record and if, after Senator Curtis 
has concluded, the witness desires the letters to be read, I would be 
delighted to let him read them. 

( The UAW administrative letter may be found in the appendix 
as exhibit 20. The letter to Mr. John Feikens was read into the record 
at p. 376.) 

Mr. Revtuer. That is quiteagreeable. 


Senator Curris. Are you familiar with the publication called Local 
600 Ford Facts? 


Mr. Revruer. I am, sir. 


Senator Curtis. I want to read a paragraph from the October 22 
issue, 1955. It says: 


























































































































The Wayne County CIO council has endorsed John Dingell in the Democratic 
primary election in the Fifth Congressional District to be held on November 8, 
1955. Approval is requested of the council for concurrence in the above endorse- 
ment, and also to authorize the local officers in line with past procedure to incur 
and pay the expenses in connection with said election. 


What I want to ask you is: Who comprises the Wayne County CIO 
council ? 

Mr. Reuter. The Wayne County CIO council was the central 
body of the CIO unions in the greater Detroit area which, essentially, 
makes up the county of Wayne. 

Each local union, each UAW local, each steelworkers local, each 
clothing workers local, each rubber workers local, all of the CIO 
affiliated unions had direct representation on the central body from 

each of its affiliated local unions. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what does this mean, “in line with past 


procedure to incur and pay the expenses in connection with said 
election” ? 
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Mr. Revruer. Well, I think that I can explain that this way: 

First of all, the congressional district involved, the people in that 
cong district, have a meeting and they make the decision in 

“form of a recommendation to the central body of the Wayne 
( ‘cialit council. 

The Wayne County council then votes to approve the recommenda- 
tion that comes out of the congressional district, and after the Wayne 
County council does that, then the local unions having membership i In 
the congressional district involved—in this case I think it was an elec- 
tion because of the death of Congressman, senior Congressman, John 
Dingell—the local unions then act upon the recommendation of the 
Wayne County council, and what this action on the part of local 600 
was, merely to authorize the local union to do the normal things of 
vetting out material, advertising the campaign, trying to get people 
interested in the campaign, and doing what they could in that respect 
to try to get people to support that candidate, expressing themselves 
on the issues and expressing their preference on the candidates. 

Senator Curtis. And the expense is the expense in connection with 
that ¢ 

Mr. Revrner. That is right. It means if they printed a leaflet in 
the plant in which they said that “young John Dingell was running 
and that his father had a good record and we know that he would do 
the same kind of a job in terms of the basic interest of working people, 
then we would urge you if you live in this congressional district to 
support his candid: acy. 

It means authorizing that kind of an expenditure. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what is a candidate committed to if he has 
your endorsement ? 

Mr. Revtuer. He is committed to do nothing more than to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience and his good judgment in voting 
for the kind of legislation that will enable America to provide those 
things that we need, and to meet the challenge it faces in the world. 

We do not in any way ask for patronage; we do not in any way ask 
for commitments. We vote for people because we believe they stand 
on the right side of issues, and we hope that they will have the integrity 
to carry out the kind of leadership in Washington that will give 
America a good clean government for all the people. 

We didn't get t anybody in the Cabinet when we used to win the 
national elections, and we didn’t ask for anything. 

Senator Curtis. Now, I want to read from the ticker tape of one 
of our wire services of February 16, 1956, a statement in reference to, 
or a statement of Representative Don Hayworth, Democrat, of 
Michigan: 

Representative Don Hayworth, Democrat, of Michigan, said he had been threat- 
ened with loss of CIO labor-union support because he voted against a Democratic 
bill to restore rigid farm price supports. 

He called a news conference to make the announcement. He said the threat 
was raised 6 days ago at a meeting at Lansing, Mich., attended by many, 10 CIO 
union leaders, and 6 members of the Ingham County Democratic Committee. 

Hayworth said he turned down the labor officials’ demand that he reverse his 
position. He said that would have meant breaking a promise he made during 


the 1954 campaign that on farm legislation he would vote the way a majority 
of the farmers in his district wanted him to vote. 
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Mr. Reuther, were you present at that Lansing meeting to which 
Don Hayworth refers ¢ 

Mr. Reuruer. | was not. 

Senator Curtis. Then I won’t ask you anything about that. 

Mr. Reutuer. All I can say is that he has our endorsement in this 
election, despite the fact that he didn’t change his vote, and he should 
not have changed it. He was voting his conscience. He was carry- 
ing out a commitment made honorably, and anyone who tried to force 
him to change it was wrong. 

And I think the proof of the pudding is in the eating. We are 
supporting him this time, and he didn’t change his commitments. 

Senator Curris. Now I have an article here from the October 6 
issue of the AFL-CIO News, this year. 

Mr. Revutuer. Pardon me; what was the date of that, sir? 
Senator Curtis. October 6. It says: 


New YorK UNIONS WAGING VicoROUS CAMPAIGNS 


New York.-—Some of the State’s largest unions are waging vigorous campaigns 
to elect the Stevenson-Kefauver-Wagner ticket. 


To list them all would be impossible. To select a few is to give a 
general idea of what the many are doing. 


The Ladies Garment Workers, always active in political campaigns, has 
launched its community captain program to spur registration. The ILGWU pro- 


gram is coordinated with COPE’S and dollars are coming in better than ever 
before. 


The Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has played an active role, devoting 
time and effort to boosting the team. 


Throughout the State the Auto Workers are making registration drives. In 
addition, UAW has a giant trailer which tours the State in advance of flying 
visits by Wagner, Governor Harriman, and Senator Lehman. 

May I ask how that is financed ? 

Mr. Reutuer. The trailer? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Revuruer. I presume it is the trailer we have, one of the trailers 
we have, in the East for organizational purposes. 

It is being used in the registration drives and trying to get people 
aroused about the issues. ‘That is paid for by organizational funds. 
That is a part of this right of free expression, just using the truck and 
sound equipment to help do it. 

Senator Curtis. I just asked who was paying for it, is all. 

Then I read this sentence where it says: 


















Throughout the State the Auto Workers are working on registration drives. 


How is that paid for? 

Mr. Reutuer. Registration drives? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Revruer. As I said earlier, this morning, we are encouraging 
our people to do everything humanly possible. I showed you the ads 
we ran in papers throughout the United States. 

We are doing everything we can. We are spending as much money 
as we can afford. We are trying to mobilize as much manpower as we 
ean mobilize to try to achieve the highest maximum registration on 


the part of citizens in this country so that they can discharge their 
citizenship responsibilities. 
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Our only apology is, as I said this morning, that we aren’t able to 
do more. 

Senator Curtis. Now, has any labor group or any labor educational 
group, gotten out a publication’ concerning the President’s health? 

Mr. Revruer. Not to my knowledge; and I think if they do they 
are making a very serious mistake, both in terms of what I think are 
just ethical standards as well as political tactics. 

I think that that is a mistake. To my knowledge, nothing like that 
has been done, and I certainly, if I were asked about it, would do 
everything I could in my power to stop it. 

I think that there are things floating around America which just 

houldn’t be floating around. The President repudiated this little 
comic book the other day put out by the Republicans, but it is still 
being mass distributed in Detroit. I think that that is wrong, and 
if anybody else does that sort of thing, that is equally wrong as far 
as I am concerned. 

I know of no such pamphlet or publication. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this Guy Nunn program, is that paid from a 
special radio account or from an educational account, or what is that 
paid from ? 

Mr. Revutuer. I think that that is paid out of the general funds of 
the union, its organizational money, its dues money. 

Senator Curtis. What is your editorial fund? What is that? 

Mr. Reuter. Well, our constitution, Senator Curtis, earmarks 5 
cents of each member’s monthly dues, ‘and that is to pay for our 
monthly publication called the United Automobile Worker. 

That is a special fund that covers the costs of the publication of 
what is our house organ, the United Automobile Worker. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have a few copies of that with you? 

Mr. Revruer. No, but I can make copies available. 

Senator Curtis. And is that distributed to your members? 

Mr. Revrnuer. That is mailed to the membership each month. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Does that follow in line—first, let me ask you, does the UAW en- 
dorse somebody for President? 

Mr. Revtuer. Well, I told you this morning that we had what we 
called an election year conference on September 15 at which we had 
approximately 3,000 local union officers from 36 States; and after 
discussing the issues all day, they voted by secret ballot, with the 
press there watching the ballots be cast and voted, and that they voted 
9714 percent for Stevenson and Kefauver, less than 1 percent for 
E isenhower, and about 114 percent for no endorsement at all. 

So the UAW has made an endorsement by this broad rank and file 
leadership conference with representatives from 36 States. 

We thought this ought to lay to rest this whole idea that these 
things are all dictated from the top down by the powerful labor bosses. 

Senator Curtis. Well now, from this editorial fund with which 
you publish this paper, do you advance the cause of Stevenson and 
Kefauver, the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket ? 

Mr. Reuruer. We will report, as I think we have already done in 
the last issue, the results of this conference and the reasons why. 

Senator Curris. I mean the columns and the material carried? 
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Mr. Revruer. This is the case that Mr. Murray tested when the 
CIO News endorsed a candidate, I think, in Maryland, and this case 
went to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court upheld our con- 
stitutional right to do that just the same as Life magazine is able to 
endorse Mr. Eisenhower. 

Senator Curtis. | am not questioning anybody's constitutional 
rights to say anything they want to. I want to live in a country where 
we can criticize anybody —the umpire or the President of the United 
States or anybody else. 

Mr. Revuruer. The Supreme Court happens to be the umpire in 
this case, and they ruled in our favor. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

But I do think that political expenditures should be in conformity 
with the law,,and I do think they should be reported. 

Mr. Reurnuer. We are not—we tell you what we are spending here 
and we aren’t running away from this. Under the law we are per- 
mitted to do this. 

Senator Curtis. I think not, Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Revruer. That is what the Supreme Court ruled in the Murray 
case, that what the CIO had done was proper. 

It ruled in the case of the radio time purchased by the painters’ 
union in Connecticut that it was proper. 

The judge of the district court in the case of the UAW ruled it was 
proper; and the Supreme Court will rule it is proper because this is a 
fundamental matter of freedom of speech, and whenever anyone 
attempts to tamper with that, you tamper with it as it relates to labor, 
and at that point you begin to eat aw ay the basic right of all of the 
American people, ‘because freedom of speech is an indivisible value. 
You cannot have it excepting I have it; I can’t have it unless you have 
it, and you cannot begin to infringe upon our right to free speech 
without destroying the basic rights. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Reuther, that is a convenient smokese reen, to 
charge me with wanting to interfere with your right of free speech. 
What I am tr ying to say is that if someone buys radio time and lauds 
one candidate and criticizes another one, that it ought to be reported 
as a political expenditure. 


Mr. Mazry. Maybe you ought to call Fulton Lewis, Jr., before this 
committee. 


Mr. Revruer. Fulton Lewis, Jr., does this every day, and he has a 
right to. 

"Time magazine has a right to; Life magazine has a right to. If 
you will ask them to report those expenditures you figure out what 
it would cost to get an endorsement in Life magazine, with a 6 million 
circulation, and have them report it as a political expenditure. You 
have no argument with me, but you cannot look the other way when big 
business does it, and look in this direction when we do it. 

I stand for 1 standard of political conduct in America, not 2 stand- 
ards. 

Senator Curtis. Well, no one is finding any fault with that. 

Mr. Revutruer. Well, is Mr. Luce coming down here to be asked 
about why he didn’t report that Time magazine and Life magazine 
endorsement 


Senator Curtis. You are responsible for the conduct of the UAW, 
and that is what we are talking about now. 
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Mr. Reuvruer. Yes, but are you going to get the other people m 

Senator Curtis. According to your testimony here | can see no rea- 
-onable interpretation but what there are m: iny political activities that 
are paid out of union funds, dues, money, in violation of the statute, 
and contrary to the wishes of at least a minority, and I think a much 
higger minority than you realize, of your members. 

Mr. Revrner. Well, I can say, Senator Curtis, that when the mem- 
Lership of our union received this letter, as each member did, if what 
you say is true, there would have been a tremendous avalanche of 
workers saying, “I want my money diverted to some charitable organ- 
ization.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to report that we only received 1 letter 
out of more than 114 million members and if this large minority was 
in a state of revolt, that we are told they are, certainly more than 
worker out of a million and a half would have made his wishes known. 

This particular worker wrote in and asked that his money be turned 
over to the American Heart Foundation, 1 member out of 114 million. 

I wish Mr. Curtis could have stayed for this letter, and I would 
like to read it now, if [ may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. I think in fairness to Senator Curtis that it should 
be recognized that he was operating against a deadline. I am sure 
he was not reluctant to hearing the letter. 

Mr. Reutuer. I understand. 

Senator Gore. It was a matter of time, and the chairman will be 
pleased to hear you read the letter now. 

Mr. Revrner. Thank you. 

This letter is the result of the fact that the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee in the State of Michigan, Mr. John Feikens, 
has been carrying on a continuous running battle with our union, in 
which he has willfully, we believe, misrepresented the facts. 

He has tried to make it appear that we are spending or we were 
spending all of our income and all of our money for political activities, 
which is not the case, and this letter was directed to Mr. Feikens to 
try to clarify this particular situation. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Reuther, when you say “willfully,” I think you 
must recognize that there is not a real opinion—it is a matter of dis- 
agreement. It has been my experience in my years of service that no 
Member of the Senate would willfully misrepresent anything. He 
may havea different opinion. 

Mr. Revruenr. I am talking about Mr. John Feikens. 

Senator Gore. Oh. 

Mr. Revutuer. I am talking about Mr. John Feikens, the chairman 
of the Republican Committee in the State of Michigan whom we have 
given the facts to, and who just ignores them and goes on his horse 
misrepresenting the facts. 

This letter was directed to Mr. Feikens on October 4, 1956, by a 
fellow Republican who has been working with Mr. Feikens. 

Now, this person happens to be the president of local 300 of our 
union. His name is Thomas Lazzio, and he is a member of the Legis- 
lature in the St ite of New Jersey, a Republican member, for 5 years. 

He is very active in Republican politics. He has been speaking 
all over the country for the Republicans, and he was the appointee of 
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President Eisenhower on the White House Committee on Education, 
and here is what he wrote Mr. Feikens: 


Mr. JoHN FEIKENS, 
2146 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DeaR MR. FEIKENS: I recall having spoken to you about a matter which has 
disturbed me, accordingly I rechecked this procedure thoroughly. 

You questioned the legality of the use of our COPE moneys. I want you to 
know that I am firmly convinced that there is no misuse of these funds. 

As the president of Local 300, CAW-CI1O, comprising a membership of some 

5,000 officeworkers and engineers, it is in my experience to know that both 
the method of raising money for our citizenship fund and the manner of expending 
this money are carried on in as high a democratic fashion as I have ever wit- 
nessed. 
You might know that our citizenship fund in the local unions was established 
by an overwhelming democratic vote at a regular legislative conference held 
by our unions. The money expended from these funds is spent in a democratic 
manner with the majority making the determination of the direction of this 
expenditure. There is no bossism in the UAW. 

I have been a Republican member of the New Jersey State House of Assembly 
for the past 5 years. I can vouch for the fact that during this time no political 
pressure of any kind has been placed upon me by my organization. The UAW 
not only preaches democracy but effectively practices it. As a member of my 
union, I have gone along with the will of the majority in matters of political 
expenditure because I firmly believe that if we are to maintain an effective 
democratic union the wishes of the majority must be heeded. I can attest to the 
fact, however, that as an individual I have been given complete freedom to run 
as a Republican and to solicit votes and aid to the Republican Party without 
hindrance of any kind. 

Moreover, I want to attest to the fact that the voluntary COPE dollars which 
are collected in our union are collected on a purely voluntary basis without any 
degree of coercion or intimidation, and to my knowledge these moneys so col- 
lected are the only ones employed in general elections. The citizenship funds 
are used primarily for registration and for political education to the end that 
we make better citizens of our members. 

I wanted to get these remarks off to you for the very simple reason that I am 
proud of the organization to which I belong. I am proud of the democratic 
manner in which it is run and I am desirous of reaffirming that which I said 


to you during our conversation while I was in Detroit speaking for the Republi- 
can Party. 


Very truly yours, 
THOMAS Lazzio, 
President, Local 300, UAW-CIO. 

Now, there is just no question about it that Mr. Feikens is out delib- 
erately trying to twist the facts, and the simple facts are that while 
the decision to spend these moneys is made democratically by the 
members, we have even gone beyond that by saying that even after 
the democratic decision to expend these funds is made, if one single 
member feels it is improper he can have his citizenship 10 cents sent 
to some charitable organization. 

Senator Gore. This Mr. Lazzio is president of Local 300, UAW- 
CIO, according to this letter. 

Mr. Revtruer. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. What part did you have in bringing about his elec- 
tion as president of the local ? 

Mr. Reutuer. Well, I don’t vote in his local union, but I might say 
that this particular person, I have enjoyed a very friendly and er- 


sonal relationship with him, and certainly inside of our union there 
has never been any friction. 
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If a member in his local union said to me, “If you were a member of 
local 300 would you vote for this person for the presidency of the 
local ?”, I would say, yes, emphatically I would. 

Senator Gore. Well, did you, in fact, exercise influence in bringing 
about his election as president of the local ¢ 

Mr. Reutuer. Well, I don’t interfere in the local union elections. 
{ mean, this is a matter where the local people elect their own officers, 
but certainly I am in favor of him being the president of that local 
because he has done a good job. 

Senator Gore. Is it a practice of yours to interfere with the election 
of local union officials? 

Mr. Reuruer. No, that is a matter of local autonomy. The only 
time that we have intervened in local situations is where there have 
been known Communists in leadership, and that is contrary to our 
constitution, or where a few racketeers worked their way into our 
union. 

In Paterson, N. J., in this same city but not in this same local, in 
local 669, that is the production end of the Curtiss-Wright local union 
in Paterson, N. J., there were some gangsters who got in control of that 
local union. 

We moved in and we kicked them out. 

Senator Gore. How did you move in? 

Mr. Revurner. Well, we tried them before our convention. 

What happened there, Senator Gore, we had constitutional pro- 
cedure—this was some years back—whereby when a person was tried 
by the local union he was tried by his peers, and they elected a trial 
committee and he had to be found guilty by two-thirds of the member- 
ship. 

We had the facts on these crooks, these gangsters, who were tied in 
with the numbers racket and were very evil and ugly people, and we 
tried them locally, but they intimidated the workers. 

The worker who stood up and argued against them, why, his tires 
were slashed when he came out of the parking lot that night or his 
wife was threatened, and the result was that all the evidence proved 
these fellows were crooks, but the local membership was so intimidated 
it was fearful to vote against them, and the result was they came out 
of the local with a verdict of not guilty. 

We then took this case to the convention. There were 2,500 dele- 
gates. It was in 1949 in Milwaukee, Wis., and we tried these gangsters 
before the 2,500 delegates. 

We gave them the floor. We tried them right there, and we found 
them guilty and we kicked them out of our union. 

Senator Gore. Who was the judge? 

Mr. Revuruer. The 2,500 delegates made the decision. The dele- 
gates—the decision was made at the convention, and then the courts 
in New Jersey put them back in our union, but we kept working at it, 
and now we have got the membership to the point where they are still 
in the union but they are out of leadership. 

Senator Gore. Well, do you or do you not believe in local autonomy 
of your local unions? 

Mr. Revtuer. Oh, absolutely. 

_ As I said, we do not interfere in local autonomy except where there 
is a known Communist and where there are racketeers. We will not 
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tolerate either Communists or racketeers in our union, and at that 
point we, as the international body, could conveniently hide behind 
local autonomy. 

We have a responsibility to keep our union clean of racketeers and 
crooks and Communists, and we move in, but in each case iene we 
move in at the international level—it will take a second to explain, 
the international executive board doesn’t have the authority to take 
action. 

We have to pick a trial committee by taking, for example—now, we 
would take the three-thousand-odd names of the delegates at our last 
convention. We will pick out of those names 50 people, who then are 
a panel of jury, potential jury, people. 

The defendant can strike 10 names, and we can strike 10 names, and 
the remaining, the top people, become the jury, and then after that 
decision is made it still goes to the convention for final review. 

So this is not a matter where the leadership has the power to kick 
people out. We haven't got the power to do that, but we do have the 

responsibility for moving in to keep our union clean if in a local situa- 

tion a bunch of gangsters get control and, therefore, intimidate the 
membership, and the membership cannot free itself from the gang- 
sters’ control, and we are responsible for moving in, and we do move 
In. 

It is one of the great shames of the labor movement that it has taken 
us too long to get around to cleaning labor’s house and kicking these 
crooks out and putting them in jail where they belong. 

Senator Gore. These representatives who came to your meeting in 
September, at which you made the political endorsement, were selected 
locally ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Yes, they were all, they were the officers and committee 
members elected democratically by each of the various local unions, and 
it was a proportional representation. The big local had more repre- 
sentatives than the smaller locals, who had less representatives. 

Senator Gore, Then, is it a fair summary of your position that in 
the absence of subversion or criminality you believe unqualifiedly in 
local determination and autonomy ? 

Mr. Revruer. Absolutely; and I think I can say that our union has 
been criticized because we have too much democracy. We have never 
been criticized because we have too little. 

Senator Gore. Would you say that you would take the same position 
with respect to the people of a given congressional district or State? 

Mr. Revuruer. Absolutely. I have no right to tell the people in con- 
gressional district X who they ought to have. That is their business, 
and we don’t even remotely think of telling them. They make that 
decision. 

1 said this morning the only decision which I had participated in, 
and though I have been an officer now for twe uty-seme years in our 
union, I have been president for more than 10, the only decision in 
which I have participated was the question of the national candidates. 
I have not gone into the States in terms of gubernatorial candidates 
or the congressional candidates. That is a matter in each State that 
is worked out, and we accept the decision of the people in the district 
or in the State. 

Senator Gore. Well, when you make a large financial contribution 
to the campaign of a given candidate for governor or Congress or for 
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the Senate in a State other than that in which you have citizenship, 
s not that an attempt to interfere with the untrammeled right of 
the people of that State or district to exercise their own right of selec- 
tion of their own officers and representatives without undue inter- 
ference from without ? 

Mr. Revruer. Well, if the membership in the State of Llinois en- 
dorses Senator Paul Douglas, as they did in the last election, we have a 
large membership there—I think we are, perhaps, the largest trade- 
union group in the State of Illinois—now, if the membership there 
makes the decision and then says to us, “Now, we have sent you so 
much money and COPE so much money, we would like to get some 
of that back now to help on this.” I don’t think that is wrong. 

Or, sppposing we send them a few more dollars than they send as! 
If in that situation there is big money in there from industry and the 
fellow who is running has a hard row, it seems to me that the decision 
that really this turns on is who made the first decision, was it hand- 
picked from the top down or did the people at the local level make the 
decision. 

In our case the people at the local level make the decision. We do 
not make that decision. 

1 have not participated in a single meeting in which they selected 
a senatorial candidate or congressional candidate. I have participated 
in the question of the decision of the Presidency and the Vice 
Presidency. 

Senator Gore. You understand I raise no question whatever about 
the right of the members of your organization who are citizens of a 
State to fully exercise and vigorously exercise their right of citizen- 
ship. The more vigorous they are, the better. 

I really cannot see anything basically wrong with that proportion 
of the political fund which the membership of that State has con- 
tributed being used in that State. 

I cannot go with you that last step, however, when you attempt to 
justify one wrong by another. The two do not make a right. 

I certainly would concur that there is some equity involved when 
large funds are being expended from one particular economic source 
to encourage the offsetting thereof by funds from another source. 

However, I still cannot arrive at _a right being made by the two 
wrongs. 

It seems to me that we must preserve, if we are to have truly repre- 
sentative government, as inviolate as it reasonably can be preserved, 
the right of people within a given jurisdiction to elect their own officers 
and representatives 

Mr. Revutruer. Senator Gore—— 

Senator Gore (continuing). Without undue influence from without. 

Mr. Revruer (continuing). I am in complete sympathy with the 
point of view which I know you share because I heard you discuss 
this very ably the last time I appeared before the committee on the 
gas bill, but I think you have got this kind of problem, which disturbs 
me greatly, as I know it does many other people who are concerned 
about the future of American democracy. 

Here we have an imbalance in the political situation where four 
families contributed more in 1952 than the one and a half million 
members in my union. That is with all the hard work we put in, still 
four powerful families contributed more money. 
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Where did that money go? It didn’t go in the congressional district 
where they lived. 

The Du Ponts live in Delaware, at least part of the year; but that 
went all over America. 

If you will look at the big oil interests, just check and see what 
is happening in the campaign of Senator Wayne Morse out in Oregon, 
and you will find out how much money is going there from the oil 
industry and its powerful financial groups, so you have got this 
imbalance. 

And I say, Senator Gore, you cannot correct that excepting by limit- 
ing the size of the contributions. You get it down to $5 so that the 
Rockefeller family can give $5 per voter in a senatorial campaign, and 
you will not have to worry cont how much of that crosses State 
lines because the volume will be so reduced in terms of the impact 
of wealthy families or any other group that it will not constitute a 
threat to the integrity of American democracy. 

It is the volume of this thing that creates the problem, and I say 
that politics have got to be practical, too. You cannot save democracy 
in a vacuum of idealism. You have got to be motivated by idealism, 
but you have got to also be fighting the hard problem of practical 
politics. 

I was motivated in helping to build this union by sheer idealism, be- 
cause I believe in what I am doing. But do you think we could have 
organized the auto industry in an idealistic vacuum when we were 
fighting paid thugs and gangsters hired by those powerful corpora- 
tions, who broke into people’s homes and shot us and did everything? 

We had to fight back, and we have built a decent little world now 
out of a social jungle, and the same thing is true in politics. 

In the city of Detroit we had a corrupt situation in Detroit, a very 
corrupt situation. In 1937 Richard Reading ran for mayor of the city 
of Detroit. 

Who was he supported by? By the same newspapers that write 
these scurrilous editorials against our union, by the same powerful 
financial people, by the same respectable Republicans. 

They supported this man—it is all in the record—and he ran on 
a pledge to drive our union out of the city of Detroit. 

Well, he didn’t succeed, but he went to prison, and because the 
record proved—Senator Ferguson sent him to prison, along with 
the commissioner of police. 

Now, he was the candidate of the respectable people who were fight- 
ing the CIO. He was the candidate of big business and big money. 

Now, what did we do? Did we have to yield to that corruption 
where politics and the underworld were in the same gang? We 
fought it, but if you had said to us, “But they are wrong. You can’t 
get some balance in this thing by helping the fellow who is fighting 
against that,” we would never and we never could have cleaned it up. 

This guy would still be in the city hall playing with the gangsters 
and the underworld. 

This is not some dramatic speech. This is a matter of record. 
Richard Reading stayed in Jackson in prison until he was ready to 
die, and they released him a few months before he died; and Mr. 
Fromm, the commissioner of the police department, was in prison 
with him because this is the way it was all tied together. . 
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Go back and see what the editorials of the Detroit News were about 
Mr. Reading when he was running! You will find they were just 
like this, and they were against us and with him. 

And we had to fight. We were motivated by idealism, by decent 
human values that we had to fight or otherwise we couldn’t have sur- 
vived. 

Go back and find out what Harry Bennett did. I mean, these are 
the facts of life; and I agree with you, your motivations are a thou- 
sand percent right, I am sympathetic with what you are talking about. 
But the way to correct it is to put a $5 limitation upon this so that 
the Du Ponts and the Rockefellers can send $5 to Arizona, but they 
can’t send $5—I mean, they can send $5 but they can’t send $5,000. 

Senator Gore. It seems to me that it is a basic threat to popular 
government, when roughly 1 percent of the people finance 95 to 98 
percent of our political campaigns—we need to reform our system. 
Were it not for the interlocking and complex relationships between 
the Federal Government and the States, 1 would very readily say to 
you and to the public that I would favor an absolute prohibition 
against any monetary contribution to any campaign for Federal office 

I am not sure that it can be put into effect. Of course, you know 
that former President Theodore Roosevelt favored something along 
this line. 

Mr. Reutruer. I would favor that, too. 

Senator Gore. But this committee is engaged in the serious study 
of election reform, and we will have further hearings in January, 
and it may be that we will invite you back. 

Mr. RevrHer. I think the tax credit which we have proposed, 
Senator Gore, on the $5 contribution will create the kind of incentives 
where we can broaden, really, the great financial base upon which 
American politics must rest. Get more and more and more people 
to contribute smaller amounts, and the parties and the candidates 
will get adequate financial help, but they will get it from a lot of 
little people rather than a few big people. 

I think that is the approach, the tax credit thing, would be a tre- 
mendous incentive. 

Now, we would lose a few dollars in Federal revenue, but that 
would be a very small price to pay for the fact that American democ- 
racy would be stronger and healthier. 

Senator Gore. I am prolonging this interrogation, longer than I 
desired that I should, but I do want to ask about one other thing, 
and then the special counsel will have a question or two. 

To what extent do you send in to a given State with an election 
contest employees of the UAW ? 

I am talking about for the purpose of political organization. My 
question now does not relate to registering. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the activities of your organization and the activities of Ford 
Motor Co.—I read a letter the other day in which Mr. Henry Ford 
had written throughout his large organization urging people to 
register and be prepared to vote—so far as I am concerned, that is 
laudable on the part of the labor organization or any other citizen or 

organization. 

But I am asking a question not about the use of employees to en- 
courage registration, but the organization of political rallies, organiz- 
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ing support, hauling voters to the polls, the use directly of employees 
who are paid directly from UAW funds for the purpose of political 
activities per se. 

Mr. Reuruer. No. As I said this morning, we get our staff people 
to try to make their contribution in the whole broad field of political 
activities as a part of their normal activities and normal functions, 
and you will find that most of our people are working where most 
of our membership live and work because that is where their normal 
activities and normal responsibilities take them; and you will find 
that that is what we are doing. 

We are just trying to get our people—I mean, I am doing my job, 
I still do my collective-bargaining job, and take care of the other 
problems of administering our union, and yet I make a speech on 
political activity, on the issues and candidates, whenever I get a chance. 

If 1 am before a local meeting or some convention or some labor 
organization I make my speech. 

Well, the staff members conduct themselves essentially in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Reuther, if the pending case in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, if in that case, it is held that 610 is unconstitu- 
tional will it not also be that that section is a dead letter so far as 
corporations are concerned ¢ 
Mr. Reuruer. It seems to me that the Supreme Court, if it rules— 
may just refuse to rule, but if it rules—— 
Mr. Moore. If you have a square holding 
Mr. Reuruer. Yes. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). On the unconstitutionality. 

Mr. Revuruer. I think very strongly that this whole question of free 
speech is something that you cannot infringe upon as it relates to any 
group and that, therefore, the president of the General Motors Corp. 
could, if he felt that the candidate that he was hoping would get 
elected, could be helped, he could make a public speech and so forth, 
I do not in any way want to interfere with the right of anyone—— 

Mr. Moore. The president of General Motors or any corporation 
can do that now, may he not? 

Mr. Revuruer. Sure he can. 

Mr. Moore. Just as you can. 

Mr. Reurner. And they do it much more subtly than we do. We, 
I think, just do it open and above board, and we don’t try to fool 
anybody. 

Mr. Moore. What is your position with respect to the constitutional 
guaranties insofar as it applies to you and to individuals and to cor- 
porations ? 

Mr. Reuruer. I think corporations are not individuals, we all un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Reuter. Certainly, with respect to the right of any corpora- 
tion official to act and express himself as I expressed and act as presi- 
dent of my union, I would expect to give them the same rights and 
privileges that Ienjoy. I would not want to infringe upon that right 
in any way. 

Mr. Moore. Well, is this a fair statement: That if this section of the 
law is held unconstitutional would it, in your opinion, be proper, 
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then, for labor unions to expend dues money directly for political 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. No. 

Mr. Moore. As distinguished from voluntary contributions? 

Mr. Revruer. No, I am still willing to make the distinction between 
the exercise of free speech with respect to issues and the expression of 
preference on candidates, and to do that with organizational money, 
but to maintain the distinction with respect to contributions of Fed- 
eral candidates, doing it out of voluntary money, but I would still say 
that the long-range answer to the problem is a limitation on contribu- 
tions. That is the answer. 

Mr. Moore. I have just one other question. 

You mentioned, I believe, in your testimony the use of radio and 
TV facilities in Windsor, Canada. Are there any other outside the 
continental United States ? 

Mr. Revutuer. No. It is the only station that we have—CKLW ; 
they used to have a studio in Detroit, too. They still have a studio. 
The only reason it is over there is because of some of the international 
regulations in placing the station. We didn’t go over there—we didn’t 
go over there so we could operate from a foreign base or anything 
like that. That is just nonsense. 

It is a Greater Detroit station. Our difficulty was we couldn't get 
time. We had very serious trouble getting time on the Detroit sta- 
tions, plus the fact we get a better rate over there, and, secondly, the 
other stations we use are all in the United States. I don’t know how 
many stations there are, 17 or 18. 

Mr. Mazry. We have 30 stations. 

Mr. Reutuer. Do we have that many? 

So it is the only one, and the reason it is there, for no other reason 
excepting convenience, and we made a better arrangement in terms 
of the rates. 

Mr. Mazry. We couldn’t buy time on the other stations in Detroit, 
that was the basic reason. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, we have from counsel for the UAW a 
copy of the brief that has been filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States which, I assume, sets forth fully your position, and we do 
have it for the files. 

This is an area that certainly is a very engaging one from the point 
of view of counsel. However, in view of the time, I think we would 
have to desist. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, gentlemen. 

_The committee will now hear from Mr. Arch N. Booth, executive 
vice president, and Mr. William B. Barton, general counsel, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Booth, do you solemnly swear that the evidence given to this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? i 

Mr. Boorn. I do. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be in order. 

Will you give your name and your official position for the record 2 
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TESTIMONY OF ARCH N. BOOTH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Boorn. My name is Arch N. Booth. I am the executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

I am here in answer to your letter in which you said that the sub- 
committee would like to hear from the national chamber about politi- 
cal activity, if any, in which the chamber has engaged, and the detailed 
advice it has given to local chambers of commerce as to the type of 
political activity in which they can lawfully engage. 

Due to agreement with your counsel, I do not have a written state- 
ment; but if you will allow me to make just one or two remarks of 
introduction, and then I will be pleased to try to answer any ques- 
tions that I can. 


Senator Gore. The committee will be very pleased to hear you. 
Mr. Boorn. Thank you. 


The national chamber is engaged in a very vigorous and aggressive 
activity to help get out the vote. Beyond that we do not take any 
activity in political action so far as candidates are concerned. 

You have inquired about the advice we give to local chambers of 
commerce. Perhaps the easiest way to answer that is to read from 


a bulletin which is now going into the mail to local chamber of com- 
merce, and it says this: 


The chamber of commerce has a citizenship responsibility, too. It must make 
people aware of the value of our representative government. It must make our 
people aware of the fact that the national economy does not have a party label. 
Our great economy was built by capitalists, management, and labor of both 
parties, under a system of private enterprise which both parties accept. When 
it flourishes the whole country reaps the benefit. What needs to be understood 
is that the policies, attitudes and actions of government can influence the na- 
tional economy. So the chamber of commerce has work to do, the job of helping 


people earn the right to be citizen. Getting an informed vote to the polls is a 
good beginning. 


Now that is about the extent of our political advice to local cham- 
bers of commerce. 

I believe you know, Mr. Senator, that the national chamber is a 
voluntary federation of 2,750 local chambers of commerce, about 30 
State chambers of commerce, and about 525 trade and professional 
associations. 

Now, it is a federation in the true sense of the word; that is to say, 
this federation, this group of organizations, local, State, and National, 
nominate and elect our board of directors. 

They cast a vote on all policy positions; they control the bylaws of 
the organization, set their own dues, and so forth. 

So while there is 2-way communication between the national office 
of the national chamber and all of these organization members, the 
control, so to speak, by these 3,300 separate independent, autonomous 
organizations is from them to us rather than from the national cham- 
ber to these organizations. 

So, in summary, the national chamber does not engage in political 
activity so far as candidates are concerned, but I would be happy to 
answer any questions if I could bring any useful information here. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 


Mr. Moore. You spoke just now of the membership of the organi- 
zation. 
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Mr. Boor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Can you tell us in terms of individual members how 
many persons are comprised within the or ganizations ¢ 

Mr. Boorn. Yes. In addition to the 3,300 associations—— 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Boorn (continuing). And chambers that I mentioned, there are 
about 21,000 business firms in the membership of the national cham- 
ber. 

Mr. Moore. About 21,000? 

Mr. Booru. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I assume, sir, that the dres payments are graduated ac- 
cording to whether it is a local firm such as you just identified or 
some other larger unit; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boorn. The dues payments are all on a voluntary basis, and they 
depend upon the size of the firm, the capital structure of the firm, so 
to speak, yes. 

Mr. Moore. They are not uniform / 

Mr. Boorn. Oh, no, not at all. That is to say, when you use the 
word “uniform,” they are entirely voluntary, and they cover a wide 
range of voluntary contributions, yes. 

Mr. Moore. What would you say, then, is the essential purpose of the 
chamber? It is, of course, well known, but I wonder if you would 
summarize it for the reeord. 

Mr. Boorn. The national chamber is a research and reporting or- 
ganization, essentially. That is to say, our job is to research facts about 
national issues, and report on them to business and to the C ongress of 
the United States. 

Perhaps I had better be a bit more accurate and read to you what 
the bylaws say. I will not read all of this, but I will paraphrase it. 

Mr. Moore. I wonder if we might have a copy of it. 

Mr. Booru. I would be glad to leave this with you, yes, sir. 

(The material referred to may be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Mr. Boorn. But it talks about the purpose of the chamber being 
to encourage commercial intercourse among the States, the Territories 
and the insular possesions of the United States, and with foreign na- 
tions; for the purpose of promoting cooperation among chambers of 

commerce, trade associations, and other business, commercial, and civic 

organizations of the United States, increasing their efficiency and ex- 
tending their usefulness ; for the purpose of seeking cooperative action 
among its members, uniformity and equity in business uses and laws, 
and proper concentration of opinion and effective action upon ques- 
tions relating to the economic, civic, and public welfare. 

And for the further purpose of international peace and securing and 
maintaining our country’s proper place i in the community of nations. 

Maybe this phrase is even more important: “In pursuing these pur- 
poses, this chamber seeks to support our system of representative gov- 
ernment with its three equal and coordinated branches of gov ernment 
and its Bill of Rights,” and so forth. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

In the Washington offices, how large a staff do you have? 

Mr. Boorn. We have about 375 people in our Washington office. 
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Mr. Moore. The chamber is responsible for the publication of Na- 
tion’s Business magazine, isn’t that so? 
Mr. Boorn. Nation’s Business magazine is 1 of our 24 departments; 
yes. 

Mr. Moore. One of your 24 departments ? 

Mr. Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. How many different publications are there ? 

Mr. Boorn. They total about 7 or 8 regular publications, and then a 
number of miscellaneous ones. 

The regular ones are: Washington Report, which is a weekly de- 
voted to news of national affairs which are not covered, fully covered, 
by the press, but are of particular concern to business, and it is our 
house organ. It covers news of national chamber plans and activities. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is Nation’s Business, which is a general-purpose magazine. 

Mr. Moore. What is the circulation, sir, of Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Boorn. About 775,000. 

Mr. Moore. And that is a monthly ? 

Mr. Boorn. That is a monthly saieadion, yes. 

Mr. Moore. All right, sir. 

I guess it is generally known, and certainly we know it here in the 
staff, of the activities of the chamber toward the end of encouraging 
more participation by businessmen in politics. That is a correct state- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Moors. And you have been engaged 

Mr. Boorn. We have been very vigorously engaged in urging busi- 
nessmen to become active in political parties of their choice, to help 
select candidates, to help finance the campaigns, to help get out the 
vote, and to do all of the jobs that a good citizen should do. 

Nation’s Business that you have just mentioned, has just carried a 
series of four articles which I would be glad to leave for your files. 

Mr. Moore. They are the ones in February, June, September—July, 
and September ? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes, I believe that is correct. Mine are excerpts here, 
and I don’t have them in the covers—well, yes, I do have, too. 

Mr. Moore. We certainly would appreciate having those extra 
copies for our files. 

(The material referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Boorn. The basic purpose of these is to give businessmen in- 
formation about the national scene, and to alert them to their responsi- 
bilities as citizens to support representative government. And we are 
trying very hard to do what Senator Gore was just talking about in 
the previous interview, of trying to get businessmen very active and 
informed about national issues and national policies. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, to what extent does the chamber cooperate or 
coordinate with such groups as the Effective Citizens Organization, 
with which you are undoubtedly familiar ? 

Mr. Boorn. I am familiar with it. We have no connection with it 
at all. 

Mr. Moors. Is Mr. Herschel Atkinson, of Ohio, an official in the 
ECO, if you know? 

Mr. Boor. Inthe 
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Mr. Moore. In the Effective Citizens Organization. 

Mr. Boorn. I don’t know. Herschel Atkinson is the vice president 
of the State Chamber of Commerce of Ohio. It is a member of ours, 
but an independent, autonomous member. 

I have no idea of his organization 

Mr. Moore. He is a member ? 

Mr. Boorn. His organization is. 

Mr. Moore. He is also one of the authors of one of the articles that 
you referred to; is he not ? 

’ Mr. Boorn. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Moore. Do you at all coordinate with the program of Johnson 
& Johnson Corp., or General Electric Co. ? 

Mr. Booru. No; we do not. Those are independent company pro- 
grams, so far as I know. 
~ Mr. Moore. Now, sir, in the Nation’s Business July 1956, article— 
which, I believe, is on the side to which you agree, with the exception 
of the one offered by Mr. Atkinson—in the July 1956, issue, entitled 
“Business in Politics—How Far You Can Go”—— 

Mr. Booru. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. There are indicated here the following current prac- 
tices with respect to what corporations can or are permitted to do in 
the political field. 

The first you outline, or the publication does, is “Give workers time 
to vote.” Second, “Let candidates tour their plant and visit with their 
employees.” 

in reference is made to the fact that the late Senator Taft fre- 
quently visited plants for that purpose. 

The question is phrased here, “Would it be a political expenditure 
if the candidate made a speech and the employees were paid for their 
time spent listening ?” 

“There is no answer yet.” 

I assume, from your point of view, there is still no answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Boorn. That was the conclusion of the writer of this article; 
yes. 

Mr. Moore. Have you yourself, personally—are you an attorney or 


have you yourself considered personally the provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act? 


Mr. Boorn. No. The writer of that article was seeking merely to 


summarize the facts which are available, and present them to the 
reading — 


Mr. Moore. Now, the third category here is “The payment of full 
salaries to employees who spend part of their time in political activity.” 

On that, I take it, since there appears to be no question raised, that 
the opinion, at least of the author of the article, is that that is a 
legitimate activity. 

Mr. Boorn. Well, it is, in the opinion of the author. 

You had marked the same phrases that I had meant to read to the 
committee. Your assistant has taken them, but you have read them for 
me, ves, 

They are merely factual considerations which.the writer of the 
article presented for the readers of Nation’s Business. They do not 
wane represent a considered point of view of the national cham- 

er at all. 
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Mr. Moore. No. But, however, this publication, and this particular 
language here, is suggesting the permissible limits of corporate activ- 
ity, and I wondered if with respect to that you know whether and to 
what extent this type of advice is being accepted and utilized, put into 
practice. 

Mr. Boorn. I do not know to what extent or whether it is. 

Mr. Moore. But this particular article, I assume, is it not true there 
are reprints available of this Business in Politics: How Far You Can 
Go? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes, all four of these. These are reprints that you have 
brought here for your use. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know to what extent you may have orders for 
this particular publication or reprints of it ? 

Mr. Boorn. It is my impression they have been reasonably popular. 
Now, I don’t believe I can give you figures on that, but I think all four 
of these have had rather wide readership. 

Mr. Moorer. They have? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes. 


Mr. Moore. Could you undertake to furnish for the committee, 
information with respect to the number of reprints of this particular 
publication ? 

Mr. Booru. Yes, be very glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., October 11, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 


Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee on Tuesday, October 9, during your study of political activity. 

Your special counsel, Mr. Moore, asked me to supply information on two points. 
The first was the number of reprints of each of the four Nation’s Business articles 
which we were discussing. That information is as follows: 

“Politics Is a Business Problem” in the June issue brought 3 requests 
totaling 1,970 reprints. 

“Business in Politics: How Far You Can Go” published in July, brought 98 
requests for a total of 21,350 reprints. 

“Labor’s Political Punch Scores Knockout” in the August issue brought 
reprint requests from 32 sources for a total of 3,101 reprints. 

“Business in Politics: 3 Ways To Get Results” in September brought re- 
quests from 33 sources for 10,623 reprints. 

The second question related to an opinion quoted in a paragraph on page 27 of 
“Business in Politics: How Far You Can Go” published in the July issue of 
Nation's Business. Iam enclosing a copy of the opinion. 

Cordially yours, 


Arcu N, Booru. 
Mr. Moore. On page 27 of this particular publication of July 1956 


there is a reference to a management organization having been advised 
by the attorney that— 


In the light of court decisions in the labor-union cases, a corporation may buy 


radio or TV time or advertising space in publications to present its political 
views. 


A quotation from the attorney’s opinion apparently is given here, 
and the author of this particular article appends to it a comment that 


the advice did not take into consideration the tax consegences or pos- 
sible stockholder suits. 
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I don’t know—if you don’t consider it appropriate or if it 1s not 
ivailable, I wish you would s Say so, but we would be interested in see- 
ing the full text of that opinion, if it might be available. 

Mr. Boorn. Yes; we would be very glad to give you the full text 

of that; yes. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Mr. Boorn. That is on page 27? 

Mr. Moore. This is on page 27 

Mr. Boorn. My reprint doesn’t have page numbers on it. 

(The opinion referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 

} 


[r. Moore. Other than this particular publication and this particu- 
lar series of articles, do you have any other publications—with the 
exception, possibly, of one, I believe—on registration’ Do you have 
. copy of that with you? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes; I have a copy here of the booklet that we have 
gotten out. This one is entitled, “12 Steps to More Votes,” which we 
published in 1952, and which was given.an award by the American 
iieritage Foundation. 

This is the one we are currently using, entitled “Here’s How To Get 
Out Your Vote.” I brought that for your files, if you would like to 
use it. ‘ 

I call attention to just this phrase in it. It says: 

Your chamber is the logical organization to take on this civic, 
task, for it is at the heart of business in your community. The logical place to 
begin is with your membership; then encourage other business, professional, 


farm, and civic groups in the community to conduct similar drives, either sepa- 
rately or together with your own. 


nonpartisan 


I merely emphasize this is a nonpartisan get-out-the-vote effort. 

This is for your files. 

Mr. Moore. That is the publication Here’s How To Get Out Your 
Vote? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes. 

(The material referred to may be found in the files of the sub 
committee. ) 

Mr. Moorr. Does the chamber also from time to time publish 
addresses of its officers, and particularly the president, or rather, 
John S$. Coleman—he is the president ? 

Mr. Boorn. He is the president; yes. 

Mr. Moore. Is that done from time to time? 

Mr. Booru. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Moors. Is that done with respect to other officials of the 
chamber ? 

by Boorn. No; generally limited to the president. Unfortunately, 

» haven't had the privilege of publishing many of his speeches, 
be cause he has been ill in the hospital since the 27th of August. But 
some of his speeches were quoted in Washington Report—if you 
would like copies of those, they are here—in which he merely urges 
businessmen in a very vigorous fashion to take part in public debate 
on national affairs, and register and vote and help get out the vote. 

That is a favorite theme of his this year. 

Mr. Moore. I take it, then, that except for this particular type of 
activity, the chamber, for example, does not engage in fund-raising 
activities. 
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Mr. Boorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Boor. We do not raise special funds. We merely have our 
membership funds, and confine our financial activities to that. 

Mr. Moore. Do you render any advice to members with respect to 
the matter of raising funds or the matter of limits on individual 
contributions ? 

Mr. Boorn. No. 

Mr. Moore. Anything of that nature? 

Mr. Boorn. No. 

Mr. Moore. Nothing of that kind from your legal department to 
vour members? 

Mr. Boorn. No; we do not. I suppose that our legal department 
might have a casual conversation with someone about it, but we are 
not in the business of giving advice of that kind. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know what response there has been to this 
four-article series, in terms of results, that is to say, in terms of get- 
ting the businessmen throughout the country to take a more active 
part ¢ 

Mr. Boorn. I am afraid it hasn’t been as encouraging as we would 
like it to be. I haven’t any way of measuring it, of course. 

I will give you the figure on the number of reprints which have 
been requested, but beyond that there is really no way in which we 
can measure the volume of activity by businessmen in this particular 
field. 

Mr. Moore. Has the chamber taken any position with respect to 
section 610 of the Corrupt Practices Act, on which there has been some 
testimony today ? 

Mr. Boorn. No; it has not. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much, sir. 

T don’t have any further questions. 

Mr. Boorn. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. I might say I am sorry I was not here to hear your 
statement, but we appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Boorn. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis. I have no questions, because I did not have a chance 
to hear your statement. 

Mr. Winkle was asked to remain, I believe. 

If he will step forward, counsel has just a few questions to take care 
of with him. 


TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN F. WINKLE—Resumed 


Mr. Winkle, you have pores testified and been sworn. 


And, Mr. More, you had some questions. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Senator Curtis. 

Mr. Wrnxte. Mr. Moore, just before the recess, Senator Gore had 
asked me some questions directed to whether or not we had a pro- 
cedure that contemplated the automatic referral of situations involv- 
ing disallowed deductions for political contributions to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I told him that that would depend upon whether 
we had developed a case to a point where we felt that a criminal 
prosecution would be in order. 
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And I failed to add that that is pursuant to an understanding 
we have with Justice in any tax fraud case, that it is our responsibility 
to work up and develop the case before it is sent to the Department 
of Justice; in other words, that is, we have the investigating respon- 
sibility in the tax fraud area. 

I just wanted to add that for the record. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Winkle, during the course of your excellent state- 
ment, I think you made some reference to requests for tax rulings. 

In a situation where a corporation or an individual wanted to 
ascertain in advance of the publication of an institutional advertise- 
ment, would it be possible for him to get a tax ruling as to whether 
that was in fact institutional advertising, concerning which there 
would be a tax deduction available, or whether it was of a political 
nature and, therefore, nondeductible ¢ 

Mr. Winx te. Let me answer that, if I may, Mr. Moore, by saying 
that the general rule that obtains in respect to whether a taxpayer can 
or cannot get an advance ruling, is whether or not the situation is one 
that is primarily factual in character or primarily nonfactual in 
character. 

If it is primarily factual in character, we do not make advance 
rulings. We tell the taxpayer, in effect, that we will not make a 
ruling because it will require an inquiry, perhaps an investigation, 
and so forth, but that the matter will be treated when the return for 


the particular year in which the question arises is examined. 
Now, in many, many cases, of course, you have situations involving 


mixed questions of fact and law. That may be the situation here. 
[ don’t recall of any requests of that kind that have come in, but I 
would think that in the light of our general rule, we would probably 
decline to issue an advance ruling, feeling that we would not only have 
to examine the wording of the _ and then perhaps have the taxpayer 
go back and say, “Well, I will change some words,” and come back 
again, and thus lead on into a rather indefinite series of requests for 
rulings; plus the fact that it might be pertinent, in determining 
whether the ad should be treated as—whether the expenditure for 
the ad should be treated as deductible or nondeductible, there are 
other things, other than the wording of the ad and surrounding 
circumstances, and so forth. 

Mr. Moore. I believe you heard part, if not all, of the testimony of 
the president of the Guaranty Trust Co. with respect to certain 
advertising. 

Mr. Winkte. Yes: I did hr part of it. 

Mr. Moore. Would you say, relating your testimony directly to 
that, that it would be a fact question with respect to such types of 
publication as to whether it constitutes institutional advertising or not ? 

Mr. Win&te. I would say that it would be a question that would 
partake both of fact and the interpretation of an exceptionally diffi- 
cult provision of the statute, and my own impression would be that, 
if that were submitted to us for an advance ruling, we would decline 
to rule. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, with respect to the gift tax, it is, of course, 
applicable, as your statement indicated, to political contributions. 

It applies, does it not, to indirect gifts as well as direct? By that 
I mean a donor cannot escape, if there is a tax assessable in a given 
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situation, cannot escape it by using conduit; if he wants to have a 
contribution payable to the Democratic National Committee or the 
Republican National Committee, he cannot avoid the consequences 
of the tax by contributing through strawmen ? 

Mr. Winkie. That is correct. The tax applies to direct or indirect 
gifts. 

Mr. Moore. This is an area, of course, is it not, where there has 
been—or is it not, because of the relatively small tax assessable as a 
gift tax, relatively little that the United States Government, generally 
speaking, can recover in this field ; is that so ? 

Mr. Wrnute. I think that is so, sir. A good example of that would 
be to take the situation where a gift of $5,000 was given, which would 
be in conformity, as I understand it, with these other statutes, the 
Corrupt Practices Act or the Hatch Act, and where there might be 
some question arise as to whether a gift tax had in fact been paid on 
that, in consideration of the fact that the donor would be entitled 
to a $3,000 exclusion per donee per year. The net gift in that type of 
case would be $2,000; and, even though the gift-tax rates are cumula- 
tive, nevertheless the tax on a $2,000 gift, even at the maximum rate 
which applies to total gifts of $10 million or over, would be somewhat 
little in excess of a thousand dollars, and that would be a maximum 
rate I am referring to; so I think your statement is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to that, generally there is, I suppose, from 
the point of view of the Service, not as much inducement to go after 
that kind of thing as taxes generally, the income-tax field, and so forth. 

Mr. Wrnxtz. I think, sir, that is very definitely part of the picture. 

Mr. Moore. Don’t you recognize, also, that to some extent there is a 
policing agency, potentially, in the Service with respect to political 
contributions, Inasmuch as you have testified there has to be a return 
filed if it is over $3,000, even though no tax is assessable ? 

Mr. Wrnute. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. And, secondly, there must be an information return 
filed by the donee. 

Mr. Wrnkte. The donee; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And that has to be filed in the locality of the donor, 
according to your testimony, I believe. 

Mr. Winxte. The donor’s return must be filed in the district in 
which the donor resides. The donee’s return, I would have to check 
my testimony on that, sir. 

Mr. Moore. I think that is what it was. 

Mr. Wrvxte. It may be. e 

Mr. Moore. Do you know whether there is currently a regular 
practice in the Revenue Service to check up on those information 
returns? 

Mr. Wrnxte. They are related to the extent that examinations are, 
to the extent that the audit program, the overall audit program, will 

ermit. 
" There again, you get into a question of manpower, priorities of 
work, and so forth. But I think, subject to check, that the general 
answer to your question would be “Yes.” Ordinarly, they are 
associated. 

Mr. Moore. They are routinely checked; is that right? 

Mr. Wrnx.e. Well now, whether they would all be routinely 
checked or not, sir, I couldn’t say. I doubt seriously whether they 
all are. But certainly there is a matching process that goes on. 
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Mr. Moors. Do you know, sir, to what extent there is adherence 
to the requirements of the law and regulations concerning the filing 
of information returns¢ We have information, we have had testi- 
mony, for example, from the New York Republican finance committee 
that that is their routine procedure, to file such things. 

Mr. Wrnxte. I was about to say, sir, that our impression has been 
that most of these committees are mindful of the donee information 
return requirements. 

As a matter of fact, I am informed that some years ago representa- 
tives of the national committees of both of the major parties did 
confer with Bureau representatives for the express purpose of setting 
up such a procedure. I think that was shortly after the gift tax was 
enacted, as a matter of fact, and our impression is that there is 
compliance. 

Mr. Moore. That there is compliance? 

Mr. Winx. There is compliance. 

Mr. Moore. Just one further question. 

Are there, to your knowledge, or have there been, any prosecutions 
within the—that would be by the Department of Justice rather than 
the Revenue Service, would it not? 

Mr. Wrvx1ez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moore. I mean in this area of gift tax. 

Mr. WrnxktE. There was a case that arose, as I remember, in Balti- 
more, not too long ago, in which there was a criminal prosecution 
for failure to file a donee information return. The individual in- 
volved was convicted and, as I recall, fined. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moors. That was not in the area of political contributions, 
however ? 

Mr. Winxte. That is correct, as I remember. 

As to whether there have been any prosecutions in the area of politi- 
cal contributions, so far as I know there have not been. But that 
would be subject to check. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Winkle, in the area of trade associations, what type, 
if any, of income tax or other tax information is required to be filed 
under the revenue laws ? 

Mr. Winkie. Well, a trade association would normally be exempt 
from income tax under a provision of 501 (c) of the code, as a so-called 
business league; that is the statutory term, but it does include the 
conventional type of trade association. 

And, like most of the other types of exempt organizations, they are 
required to file an information return each year. We refer to it as 
the form 990, a copy of which I have here and would be glad to submit, 
either for the record or the files. 

Mr. Moore. We would like very much to have a copy of that form. 

(The information referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe, Senator Curtis, I have any further 
questions except again, on behalf of the staff, I certainly would like 
to express our appreciation to Mr. Winkle for not only his statement 
but his cooperation with the staff and making himself available today. 

Mr. Winxkte. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I want to say, Mr. Winkle, I followed your paper. 
It was well prepared and a very helpful paper. 

Mr. Wingkte. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Curtis. I am aware that there is always a temptation in 
Government to use the tax-collecting arm of the Government to 
accomplish a lot of other things. But in spite of that, you have been 
very helpful here. 

I have just one question with reference to the gift tax. 

From the standpoint of the donor in the case where someone makes 
a gift in the name of another, it is the real donor who is liable for the 
tax, is it not? 

Mr. Winxtz. That is correct, as I indicated in response to Mr. 
Moore’s question. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, the individual who owns the prop- 
erty and parts possession with it. 

Mr. Winkie. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

While a corporation is not liable for a gift tax—and I am referring 
to the case brought up this afternoon where Mr. Roy Reuther was 
credited in the published reports as having contributed $5,000 to the 
senatorial campaign in Kentucky—according to the information re- 
ceived here today, which were not his funds. 

So my question is, A donor in name only is not liable for the tax? 

Mr. Wrnkte. A donor in name only would not be liable for the tax. 
The true donor would be the person whom we would hold liable. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. In other words, in the interpretation of our 
tax laws, we look at who owns the property —— 

Mr. WinkEtE. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Before it is given away, and where does it ulti- 
mately go. 

Mr. Winkie. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Wrnxte. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Curtis. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, October 10, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE 
Commitree ON Rutes AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Sen- 
ator Albert Gore (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore (presiding), Mansfield, and Curtis. 

Also present: James H. Duffy, counsel; John P. Moore, special 
counsel; Sadi J. Mase, legal consultant; Andrew D. Mapes, minority 
counsel; Walter J. Bristow, Jr., professional staff member; Stephen 
Pace, Jr., staff assistant; and Alice Clark, clerk. 

Senator Gore. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Butler, since this is a continuation of your earlier testimony, 
it will be unnecessary to administer the oath further, and the com- 


mittee will be pleased to hear your preliminary statement. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL M. BUTLER, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE—Resumed 


Mr. Butter. Thank you. 

With reference to the ball game, I would like to say, at the risk of 
being in contempt of this committee, if I have not concluded my testi- 
mony at 1 o’clock I would walk out. [Laughter. |] 

Senator Gore. Well, that might be a welcome exit. 

Mr. Butter. I am a great Yankee fan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Mr. Hall’s appearance will be at 3:30, so the com- 
mittee will adjourn in time for the ball game. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Burier. Senator Gore and members of the committee, I am 
happy to be able to appear again before you and to report on the 
progress of campaign fund-raising for the Democratic Party. 

We filed our report as of October 3, and during the month of Sep- 
tember the Democratic National Committee received, or rather, I 
guess, together with the balance as of September 1, 1956, and from 
contributions by individuals and other committees, with a total in- 
come during that month of $582,047.04, accounts for $617,702.58 dur- 
ing that month. 
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Senator Gore. Would you mind if I interrupted? I omitted one 
matter which I intended to cover at the very beginning. 

The committee has received a telegram from the chairman of the 
Republican Central Committee in Tennessee, requesting an investiga- 
tion of an alleged attempt to collect funds from State employees. 

Since I have undertaken to be the chairman in a fair and impartial 
way, at least in a quasi-judicial manner, I hereby recuse myself in 
that matter affecting my State and refer it to a subcommittee of Sena- 
tors Mansfield and Curtis. 

Mr. Butter. During the month of September, we expended $602,- 
808.38, leaving a balance as of September 30 of $14,894.20, with unpaid 
bills of $120,664.85. 

I might say for the benefit of the press that the amount in para- 
graph 2, $398,561, as the receipts for the month of September, some- 
how isinerror. The total amount should have been $582,047.04. 

This brings our total receipts for the year of 1956, as of the 30th of 
September, to $1,146,572.43. 

The last time I appeared before your committee, I spoke of the 
numerous attempts we had made to cooperate in a bipartisan effort to 
encourage citizens of ordinary means to support financially the party 
of their choice. When the Republican National Committee declined 
to go along with these plans, we went ahead with our own fund-raising 
drive. 

We have mailed hundreds of thousands of letters asking for funds, 
and I want to give you some information that is not in my prepared 
statement. 

In 1948, throughout the 12 months prior to the campaign and after 
the successful 

Senator Gore. Will you state that again ? 

Mr. Burter. In 1948, during the entire 12 months of the year, both 
before the campaign and after the successful campaign—and I think 
we are all aware that in a successful presidential campaign the vic- 
torious party usually gets a number of contributions after the first 
Tuesday following the first Monday in November—the number of con- 
tributions in 1948 to the Democratic National Committee was 9,470. 

I believe at that time there was no other national organization sup- 
porting the Truman-Barkley ticket, such as a volunteer group, or 
citizens for, and so on. 

In 1952, there were 26,202 contributions, almost three times as 
many. 

And as of last night, at the close of business last night, the processed 
contributions to the Democratic National Committee alone totaled 
39,951, which indicates that we are achieving the participation in a 
financial way in our party, of many times the number of people who 
contributed before. We are broadening the base of our political con- 
tributions. 

Now, an appeal for contributions has followed each of the major 
television speeches by our candidate for President, Adlai Stevenson. 
We have a weekly newspaper that we send out to approximately a 
half million people in the United States, people in our organization, 
and the major theme of our issue of October 5 is contributions. 

And I want to point out, and we are very proud of the fact, that we 
are putting here in the box right on page 1 a bipartisan fund or politi- 
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i cal contribution box similar to the one that was used in Life maga- 

ine, and we are asking our party workers to go to their newspaper in 
their community, asking them to put this in their own newspaper, 
where you have a choice of contr ibuting either to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee or the Republican National Committee. 

I may say that the only difference, as I recall, between this box and 

. box in the Life magazine is that we recognize the alphabetical 
0 order of the parties and put the Democratic Party on top and the Re- 
iblican National Committee in its proper order, second. [ Laughter. ] 

“We also are se nding out to approximately 10,000 nonmet ropolitan 
newspapers this information sheet, which is in the nature of a clip 
sheet, together with mats, and we have asked these newspaper editors 

. publish the same type of bipartisan box, giving people an opportu- 
nity to contribute to the Republican National Committee if they 
choose, or to the Democratic National Committee. 

So that we are not doing it just for our own party. We are doing it 
to encourage this very sound plan of, originally suggested by, Philip 

raham. 

Our most exhaustive single drive will take place on October 16, 
v hich we are calling dollars for Democrats day. On that day, over 

0,000 workers will ring doorbells throughout the Nation to encour- 

ve citizens to support the Democratic ticket with small contributions. 

Dollars for Democrats day will climax the greatest grassroots fund 
drive ever seen in any election. This is what we Democrats have been 
qaoms, 

At the same time, a number of national magazines and local news 
papers have done a signal service to the cause of clean elections by ask 
ing their readers to contribute to the party of their choice, and I ‘think 

“to the party of their choice” is a significant phrase because of some 
thing that I will say later. 

I mentioned Life magazine here in my formal statement. We cer 
tainly commend them for printing this bipartisan appeal for funds, 
ine editorial in their issue of October 1. 

In a subsequent issue, I certainly do not commend their editorial, 

‘ause it is more in the nature of an endorsement of the opposition 
t tick But at least on this bipartisan approach, we commend them. 

And we also, of course, commend the Washington Post, which 

as the first newspaper to use the box for—as a suggestion to its 
re codial to make a contribution to the party of their choice. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield desires to ask a question. 

Senator Mansrretp. Are the newspapers and magazines in this 
country subsidized in part by the Government of the United States? 
We hear a good deal of subsidy these days, and we usually think of it 
in the case of farmers. 

What about Time, Life, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post? What 
about the Washington Post, Chicago Tribune, and the New York 
Times? 

Mr. Butter. It is my recollection, Senator, that the periodical and 
newspaper press of the country, in cost to the Government, over a 
period of years far exceeds the costs of price-support payments and 
other subsidies paid to the farmers of America. 

Senator Mansrieip. So in the question of subsidies, we do not find 
that particular use of Government money applies only to farmers. 
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In addition to magazines and newspapers, the airlines, steamship 
companies, the railroads, and, I suppose you could say, in effect, the 
tariff which has been in operation over 150 years, is ‘also a form of 
subsidy. 

Mr. Burier. Well, yes. And, of course, the depreciation benefits 
under the tax laws that are available to corporations on the invest- 
ment of capital, and in various capital improvements. 

Senator Gore. The fast tax write-offs, likewise, amount to interest- 
free loans. 

Mr. Butter. Yes. That is what I more specifically had in mind, 
these particular arrangements that are made with corporations on 
the basis of doing some > defense work and special consideration being 
given. 

As a result of these appeals, the overwhelming majority of our 
contributions have been coming from the average ‘American citizens. 
The amount we received in September, for ex: imple, « came from 15,247 
separate contributions. 

I have—I guess I am not ready to show this chart yet. 

We have had some charts prepared, to show the distribution of 
these contributions: Contributions of $500 or more came from 78 
people during the month of September. 

Contributions of $100 to $500 came from 199 people. 

Contributions of less than $100 came from 14,936 people. If we were 
able to run that line up, it would go through the ceiling here. And 
that, I think, graphically illustrates the broad base that we are cre- 
ating here in the support of our campaign of 1956. 

(Mr. Butler referred to the chart which is reproduced on the follow- 
ing page. ) 

Senator Gore. Do you have statistics comparing the number of 
small givers in the month of September of 1956 with the month of 
September in 1952, or in 1948? 

Mr. Butter. No; we do not, except in a lead that this analysis may 
provide. 

For the first 4 weeks following our convention of 1948, we received 
139 contributions. 


For the first 4 weeks following our convention of 1952, we received 
614 contributions. 

And for the first 4 weeks following our convention of 1956, we 
received 13,117 contributions, which indicates not only a desire on the 

»art of people to give, if they are solicited in person or by letter or 
“a appeal over television or radio or in newspaper appeals, but also, 
I think, a growing confidence on the part of a great many people that 
this is going to be a winning year for the Democratic Party. 

Senator Gore. You are, of course, aware of the fact that one of the 
stated objectives of the procedure of this committee was the hope that 
it would encourage, through the dissemination of information as to 
the tremendous costs of campaigns and problems relating thereto, that 
many thousands of people would be encouraged to make small contri- 
butions to the party of their choice. 

Mr. Burier. Yes; I certainly am aware of that, and I commend the 
committee and all members of it for their promotion of that good, 
sound idea. 

To show you the large number of small contributions we have 
been receiving, I have brought a box full of letters that have been 
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SEPTEMBER, I9S6 


NUMBER OF CONTRIBUTORS 


14,936 


199 


78 


‘100 LESS 1500 
TO THAN OR 
‘500 +100 MORE 


sent tous. They are contributions with receipt numbers from 30,940 
to 31,3860. There are 421 contributions in this stack here, these files, 
these folders, and they total an even $1,000. The average of these 
contributions is $2.04. 

In that connection, we show here that it took this many letters 
from average Americans to raise $1,000 for the Democratic Party. 
This is not taken out of any—just to take a select group. We just 
happened to pick those numbers, and that is what we added up to, 
“1,000. And that shows how many letters were received to make the 
total of $1,000 in this particular group of contributions. 
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(Mr. Butler referred to the chart which is reproduced at this point.) 


It took this many letters 
from average Americans 


to raise ‘1000 for 
the Democratic Party 


Mr. Burier. Now, the Democratic Party is proud of these smal! 
contributions from the Joe Smiths and the Mrs. Joe Smiths of America. 
We believe this is the healthiest way to raise money in a democracy. 

When money comes from the ordinary citizen, it has no strings 
attached. It creates no obligation toward any special interest or any 
individual. The dollars for Democrats doorbell ringing drive shows 
how we are trying to raise our money, through honest, open appeal and 
persuasion. 

Unfortunately, money is still being raised for the Republican Party 
through economic pressure. I referred to some instances of this in 
my last appearance before this committee. I have here in my hands 
a letter dated August 29, 1956. It is an appeal for funds sent to mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and signed by Dr. Elmer Hess, who is 
the immediate past president of the American Medical Association. 
who is now acting as chairman of the committee on the healing arts 
of the Republican National Committee. 

We have no such committee in our party, the healing arts committee. 

This letter asks doctors to urge their druggists, among others, to 
contribute to the Eisenhower-Nixon election ¢: umpaign. 
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Druggists are dependent upon doctors for a large volume of their 
business, and for part of their livelihood. This fact would naturally 
influence druggists to obey their doctors’ orders, if doctors told them 
to contribute money to the Republicans, or even invited them or asked 
them to contribute. 

I don’t think many druggists would want to lose the prescription 
i siness of the doctors that now send their prescriptions to them. 
For the Republican National Committee to urge doctors to apply 
this pressure 1s to sanction the use of economic pressure as a method 
of raising campaign funds. 

Some employers are still pressuring employees to contribute to the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign. I mentioned some instances of this in 
my testimony last month. I would like to point out another today. 

I have here a photostatic copy of a letter from William L. Keady, 
K-e-a-d-y, I believe it is, I am not sure of the reading of the signature, 
president of Fibreboard Products, Inc., of 1789 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., dated August 6, 1956. The president of this 
corporation not only reminds his employ ees th: at they have “an 
economic reason” for contributing to the Republican Party, but he 
asks them to send him a memorandum of how much they have 
contributed in response to his request that they do so. 

In his letter, he says, and I quote: 

Many organizations throughout the United States are presenting this story 
to their people at this time. 

This, I am confident, if this committee will pursue it, is part and 
parcel of a program being pursued by many employers to influence 
their employees to make political contributions, not to the party of 
their choice, which phrase I emphasized a minute ago, but to the 
Republican Party. And this is the kind of thing, I think, that this 
committee is interested in stopping. 

Senator Gore. Would you hand that to Mr. Pace. 

Mr. Butter. Yes. I am entirely willing to put both of these docu- 
ments in the record. 

Senator Gore. They will be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibits 
2? and 23.) 

Mr. Butier. These two letters represent the wrong way to finance 
election campaigns. 

The steps the Democratic Party has taken represent, I believe, the 
right way. I am confident that the Democratic method as practiced 
in this campaign points toward the healthiest way to finance the vital 
electoral process of our democracy. 

I have here a letter written by Robert T. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
who is a member of the finance committee of the Republican Party in 
Georgia, which is an interesting letter about how business interests 
have ‘prospered under this administration. 

(The letter referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 
24.) 

Mr. Butter. I have here a letter from the head of the Cuzalina 
Drug Co. of Ponea City, Okla., which apparently he has sent to all 
the druggists of our Nation, suggesting to them that they contribute. 

(The letter referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 25.) 
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Mr. Butter. I don’t believe there is anything wrong in these letters 
themselves, because they are from individuals; but they show the 
tremendous pressure that business interests are creating in this cam- 
paign to not only influence the mind and hearts of Americans on 
their vote, but also to financially support the Republican Party. 

[ think that concludes any formal presentation I have. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield? 

Senator Mansrretp. No questions at this time. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Butler, you remark how such a small number 
of campaign contributions came in the next morning after the election 
of 1948. 

Mr. Burier. Senator, I believe you misunderstood me. Not the 
next morning, but throughout the whole year. 

Senator Curtis. Well, the next short period of time. 

Mr. Butter. No, that was after the convention, the first 4 weeks 
following the convention of 1948. 

Senator Curtis. I thought you meant after the election. 

Mr. Butter. No. After the convention. If I said “election,” I 
was mistaken. I meant 

Senator Gore. I think you said “convention.” 

Mr. Burter. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. I was referring to what Dr. Heard had previously 
testified before the committee, of what he termed “bandwagon contri- 
butions” following elections, and I was just going to observe that 
perhaps the Democrats were as surprised in 1948 as we Republicans. 

I have one question on your total expenditures for September of 
$602,808.38. Now, that is the amount spent for campaigning of vari- 
ous kinds, radio, television, printing, postage, and so on; and under 
that item, that does not include any money that may have been sent 
to, say, senatorial or congressional candidates ? 

Mr. Burter. Well, I would say yes, in this respect, Senator Curtis, 
that I would say, perhaps Congressman Kirwan could tell you more 
specifically, but it would be my guess that 95 percent of the moneys 
received by the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee are 
received directly from the Democratic National Committee. 

We hope to be able to give the committee in this campaign year a 
total of $150,000. We have had a hard time doing it, and it is a very 
small amount. 

Senator Curtis. But I am looking at your report, and here on page 
2 of it, you have got radio listed, $40,000 ; television, $351,000; printing 
and distribution of literature, $60,000; and “other,” $110,000. 

Mr. Burier. Well, that $110,000 would include some payments to 
the congressional campaign committee. I think that possibly I can 
give you the information. I have it somewhere here. 

I guess maybe it is in the—well, it is on the last page of the report, 
where we disburse to other committees, associations, and organizations. 
We gave the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee during 
September one payment of $9,000, another payment of $6,000, another 
payment of $3,233.25, and another payment of $1,000. 

We—I may say this, for your information: The operation of our 
two campaign committees, of the Senate and the House, is different. 
The Democratic National Committee advances a specified sum each 
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month to the staff members or, rather, to the congressional campaign 
committee, and it pays and maintains its own records with reference 
to the employment of staff members. 

Senator Curtis. In this particular month, of this $602,000, the 
creater portion of that was direct spending by the national committee, 
was it not ¢ 

Mr. Bururr. Yes. Oh, yes. Yes. And this only includes, of 

uurse, the Democratic National Committee. 

Senator Curtis. Now, you speak of the small contributions coming 
n. Lvealize that the system, the practice, will vary in different States 
ind localities, but do you have a system of solicitation where your 
people are asked to contribute to but one fund 

Mr. Burier. No. 

Senator Curtis. And, say, the State treasurer transmits the 
national treasurer ¢ 

Mr. Burter. We do not have what 1 would call the integrated 
finance plan which your party does have. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

So, in other words, a small contributor wanting to assist the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket, the place for them to send it would be to the 
national committee ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, not necessarily, because there are several com 
mittees which are supporting the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. There 
are the Volunteers for Stevenson, and the Stevenson-Kefauver Cam 
paign Committee, and there is the Businessmen for Stevenson and 
Kefauver, and I presume that there are a number of local committees 
in various cities which have been collecting funds and sending them 
on in to one or more of the national organizations supporting the 
ticket. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

One of the problems—I think the virtues of a united drive are many, 
because indivduals can be—willing indivduals are sometimes ap- 
proached by so many people. 

Mr. Butter. I certainly would agree with that, and not to interrupt 
you, but I would like to say that it would be my aim as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee to develop such an integrated 
finance plan for all segments of our party, from the precinct organ- 
ization on up. 

But I do believe that the Congress should consider ways and means 
{ providing greater access on the part of congressional committees 
(o these funds, to see where they come from. 

I think that the integrated plan sort of throws a protective cloak 
around the whole process of raising money, and a lot of people can- 
not get to the facts as readily as they can through national 

Senator Curtis. That is what I was going to mention as one of the 
handicaps of it. 

For instance, in my State, we may have a rural county of not very 
many people, five or six thousand. They may have a quota of $600. 
They raise that. They transmit—and it would vary, but in these 
small communities they will have $1 contributions, $2 contributions, 
*5 contributions, and maybe some 50-cent contributions, but that is 


paid to a county treasurer, who in turn remits it all to the State 
treasurer. 
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He, in turn, sends some of it back to the local, on a percentage basis, 
to the local community so they have a little money to get out their 
notices of meetings, and that sort of thing, and he allocates to candi- 
dates, and candidates are requested not to solicit, and I think it is 
followed quite closely in the general elections. 

And they, in turn, pay their quota to the national committee. 

Well, it does mean that the public in general never finds out that 
people of modest circumstances have made smaller contributions. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Butler, you have broken down on page 2 the 
expenditures. There is one, the second largest item, is grouped under 
“other categories.” 

Did you dispense to the Territory of Alaska or party officials in the 
Territory of Alaska, any part of this $110,000 ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Well, offhand, I would say no. But. Mrs. Zirkle is 
here, and our comptroller, and can tell me. I know of no contribu- 
tion being made to our Alaska committee, no. 

I think we are going to be very happy with the final result, but I 
think that we have not contributed to it financially. 

Senator Gorr. Do you have any information as to the use of money, 
if any, in the election in the Territory of Alaska ? 

Mr. Butter. No, I do not. I had a letter from Delegate Bartlett 
approximately 10 days ago, which predicted a sweeping Democratic 
victory, but there was no discussion of funds. 

Senator Gore. So far as you are concerned, then, it was strictly a 
matter left tothe people of the Territory ? 

Mr. Butter. It certainly was. I know of no instance in the past 
in which we have sent any money either into the Territory of Alaska 
or Hawaii. 

We have received money from both the Territories at different 
times. I know that I have not authorized any advancement, and I 
am sure none was made by any of our committees. 

Senator Gorr. Could you readily give us or could your bookkeeper 
give us any further breakdown of the $110,000? For instance, were 
salaries of the employees in there ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, the salaries, rent, supplies, materials and sup- 
plies, postage—very heavy postage, because on the first small gift 
solicitation that we made, we sent out 429,000 letters—not letters, 
they were patented envelopes. We bought the envelopes and paid for 
the postage, and also had involved return postage that we had to pay. 

And we are now in the process of making the second solicitation of 
that same 429,000, and we mail out the 450 or about 450 thousand of 


these newspapers each week. So the postage item has been very, very 
substantial. 


Senator Gorse. The committe 

Mr. Butier. We would be glad to provide such further detail, if the 
committee desires. 

Senator Gore. I think that is sufficient, unless Senator Mansfield 
and Senator Curtis desire a further breakdown. 

The committee and the staff of the committee were able to develop a 
uniform form for reporting, thanks to your cooperation and also that 
of Mr. Leonard Hall, and I would like to ask one further question. 

Mr. Butter. In that connection, Senator Gore, may I comment that 
the question that gave us the most trouble was question No. 7, as to the 
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candidates supported, and I don’t believe it is too important, but I 
want to say that as far, to keep the record straight, that as far as 
United States senatorial races are concerned, we make no direct con- 
tributions of funds. Our senatorial committee raises its own money, 
except that we have for a number of years provided, had on our payroll 
of the Democratic National Committee, the people who work on the 
staff of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee; and they are 
listed, carried as employees of our Democratic National Committee. 

But, nevertheless, indirectly, through research and publicity and 
other services, we do support and help our senatorial candidates. 

And then in the following line, United States Representatives, we 
don’t give any money directly to any individual candidate, but we 
do give it to the Congressional Campaign Committee, and then they 
allocate it as they see fit. 

Senator Gore. The committee will later today have an executive 
session, and I have intended and presently intend to suggest, for the 
consideration of the committee, the next reporting period be as of 
October 20. 

I am fully aware of the tremendous burden which you have been 
called upon to carry, and properly and honorably and efficiently car- 
ried. I wanted to inquire if that would appear to you to be about as 
near to the election as the committee could correlate the material, or 
if that would be, in your opinion, a practical date? 

Mr. Butuer. Well, I would say that if the nature of the report is 
to be along the same lines of the report filed on October 3, required by 
this committee on October 3, we probably would have no great difh- 
culty in complying with it at any time within the last, let’s say, from 
October 15 on through, say, the 25th. 

So if the committee should decide on the 20th, I think we can pro- 
vide a supplemental report to the one already on file without too much 
difficulty. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Butler, with reference to the integrated plan that 
you testified about a moment ago, would the national committees or 
would the respective parties not have difficulty, under existing law, in 
observing the $3 million limitation on contributions and expenditures 
under that kind of system ? 

Mr. Burter. Well, it would depend upon who had control of the 
integrated plan. I would certainly say that, to be entirely realistic and 
objective about the whole problem of political financing and contribu- 

ions, that the law should be amended, the amount should be raised, 
and be raised to such an amount as would permit of the use of an in- 
tegrated plan, but with strict requirements that any amount collected 
at the local level by any local committee to be used or forwarded on to 
a national committee, be required to file a report with the Congress 
similar to what the national committee does, so that the source of the 
funds may be apparent. 

Mr. Moore. Does the Democratic Party not use such a plan, by any 
chance, because of the provisions of section 609 relating to limitations? 

Mr. Boutier. Well, I cannot speak for any past chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, but I would say that I have felt since 
I have been chairman that we should develop an integrated plan, not 
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for any reason other than to eliminate the multiple solicitation of con- 
tributors to our party. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Butler, referring to the report which you filed with 
the committee, I believe it is the next to the last page, under the ¢ ‘aption 

“Loans,” indicates “loans from.” Am I correct that these are loans to 
the Democratic National Committee ¢ 

Mr. Butier. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Moore. And they are from the Democratic State committee in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. And the Democratic State Finance Committee of Penn- 
sylvania ¢ 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. What is the understanding of the national committee 
with respect to the repayment of those loans? 

Mr. Butter. Well, we certainly—as far as I know, there has been 
no repayment; is that right, Mrs. Zirkle ¢ 

There has been no repayment, in part or in whole, of either of these 
items. We certainly recognize the obligation to repay; but we felt 
that, I think there is no question about the law requiring or, rather, 
considering a loan to be in the nature of a contribution, regardless of 
whether it 1s purely a loan or no. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; it is so defined. 

Mr. Burter. So we did report these two items, because they were 
moneys received by us during the month of September, but we do 
intend to repay them. 

When we will be able to do so is another question. 

Mr. Moore. Have the charts which you have prepared, taken into 
account these loans? 

Mr. Burier. The—no; those loans were not considered in those 
charts that were used here. 

Mr. Moore. Is it possible for the committee, Mr. Butler, to have 
copies of the charts, or reproductions of them, for the record ? 

Mr. Burier. As far as I know, we can just leave the charts here, 
or we can have photographs taken for the record. 

Senator Gore. You leave them with the committee, Mr. Butler, and 
the committee will attend to that. 

Mr. Burier. We have an interesting analysis here which I may 
leave for the committee. I don’t know whether it would throw any 
light on the committee’s work or not, of the comparison of amounts 
of contributions received, by weeks, ’ beginning with the 10th week 
before elections from 1944 through 1956, that. might be interesting, 
to see whether or not this committee is getting into the inv estigation 
of these campaign funds at the right time. 

(The information referred to. may be found in the appendix as 
exhibit 26. ) 

Senator Gore. We hope we are. 

Mr. Butter. I know this will be a continuing consideration by this 
committee or other personnel of the same committee. 

Senator Gore. The committee hopes that its inquiry is timely, but 
it will be pleased to have this as one of the measures of its timeliness 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. Moore. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gorr. Thank you, Mr. Butler. 
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Mr. Butter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Gorp. You have been entirely cooperative, and the com- 
mittee appreciates it. 

Mr. Butter. I am very happy now to have plenty of time to get to 
a television set. 

Senator Gore. The committee will now hear Mr. Eugene Kummel, 
vice president and secretary of Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc. 

The Chair would like to inquire if either Mr. Carroll Newton or 
Mr. Carleton Ketchum are in the room. 

Mr. Kercuum. Here. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Ketchum, I wonder if you would like to see the 
ball game this afternoon, if it would be agreeable with you—you are 
scheduled at 3. It might be 3:30 or some such time. Would that be 
convenient to you? 

Mr. Kercnum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kercnum. You won’t want me until 3: 30, then ? 

Senator Gore. No, sir. 

Mr. Kercnvum. All right; I will go out and raise a little money for 
the Republican Party. [Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. Maybe we had better reconsider that. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Ketchum. 

Is Mr. Newton in the room ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. What is your convenience, Mr. Newton ? 

Mr. Newton. I beg your pardon, sir ? 

Senator Gore. What would be your convenience with respect to the 
ball game ? 

Mr. Newton. I would like to see it. 

Senator Gore. The committee will reconvene at 3:30, and the com- 
mittee will hear vou and Mr. Ketchum and Mr. Hall in the afternoon. 

Mr. Newton. Right, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Gore. Will you stand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony given before this committee 
ear truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you ? 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE H. KUMMEL, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY, NORMAN, CRAIG & KUMMEL, INC. 


Mr. Kumnet. I do. 

Senator Gore and members 

Senator Gore. Will you give your name and official position for 
the record ? 

Mr. Kummer. My name is Eugene Kummel. I am one of the 
owners and vice president and secretary of Norman, Craig & Kummel 
Inc., of New York City. 

Senator Gore. Do you have copies of your statement ? 

Mr. Kummen. Yes,sir. I think they have been handed out. 

Senator Gore. I am sorry. 





’ 
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Mr. Kumeu. We are an advertising agency, engaged generally in 
the representation of commercial accounts. As the committee has 
been informed, we are the exclusive agency handling the account of 
the Democratic National Committee pursuant to a letter contract 
entered into in February of this year. 

Your committee has asked us to supply information with respect 
to the role of advertising agencies in the current election campaign. 

I can, of course, only speak for my own company and would say 
that we are rendering technical advertising agency services to the 
Democratic National Committee which are generally of the same 
nature as those rendered to our commercial accounts for which we 
receive the same compensation, 15 percent of the gross charges, paya- 
ble by the media. 

The principal difference between our handling of this account and 
of commercial accounts is that the networks require that broadcasts 
by political committees be paid for in advance for which reason we 
require the Democratic National Committee to put us in funds in 
advance of each broadcast. 

Our principal function has been to plan the most effective and most 
economical use of broadcast media and to purchase and schedule the 
radio and television time required by the committee. 

Mindful of the limited amount of money available for the current 
Democratic campaign, we are constantly seeking economies. For 
example, our agency suggested to the broadcasting and television net- 
works that in the case of a 5-minute political broadcast coming at the 
end of a half-hour radio or television program, the charge for the 
political broadcast should be only one-sixth of the charge paid for the 
half-hour commercial broadcast instead of the much higher rate then 
prevailing. It succeeded in having these rates reduced. This alone 
resulted in a saving of about $700,000 to the Democratic National 

Yommittee. 

Our organization’s function lies solely in the technical field and we 
do not engage in political fund-raising activities. 

Because of our limited function we have no recommendations to make 
in the policy field or as to the necessity for any corrective legislation. 

That is the end of the prepared statement. 

I would also like to answer the remaining questions which were spe- 
cifically addressed to us by the committee’s letter of September 28, 
1956. 

The committee asked for the following information: 

First, in behalf of the Democratic National Committee we have 
contracted for $1,306,356.50 worth of advertising. This figure is 
predominantly radio and television advertising and includes produc- 
tion costs as well as network-time charges. 

Second, we have similarly contracted for other political advertising 
as follows: 

For the Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee, $110,534.12; for 
the Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver, $82,449.03; for the Business- 
men for Stevenson-Kefauver, $24,500; and for the Florida Stevenson- 
Kefauver Campaign Committee, $7,000. 

Third, the number of employees working on the Democratic National 
Committee account varies from time to time. The number will range 
from 25 to 35, depending on the needs of the occasion. 
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I will be very happy to answer any further questions which your 
committee may have. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Kuimmel. 

Mr. Kummet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does your agency engage in the drawing up, 
preparing, printing and distributing, distribution of literature to be 
used against specific senatorial candidates in specific States! 

Mr. KumMet. No, sir; we have not. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Nothing on the order of the type of literature 
that was used in Montana and Colorado in the 1954 Senator 
palgns ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. Well, I am not aware of what that particular litera- 
ture was, Senator, but I can say we have had no requests at this time. 

Senator Mansrietp. The evidence before this committee is to the 
effect that a certain advertising agency did prepare material, did 
aflix its signature and did use it against the Democratic senatorial 
candidate in Colorado in 1954, 

It is my hope that the committee will find out what particular 
advertising agency, if any, undertook the same kind of tactic against 
the Democratic senatorial candidate in Montana the same year. 

You do not engage in activities of that kind ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. This $700,000 saved for the Democratic National 
Committee—those networks will have to give that same rate to every- 
body else now, won't they ? 

Mr. Kumme.. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Senator, this plan 
that was devised by our firm was also turned over to the Republican 
Party, and they are benefiting from the same rate which the networks 
granted the Democrats and ourselves. 

Senator Curtis. But up until this year it hadn’t been done? 

Mr. Kumme.. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is it done for commercial advertisers ? 

Mr. Kumme.. I do not believe so. As a matter of fact, I am 
certain that it isn’t. The way this works is that the hourly rate, I 
should say the 5-minute rate which is what we are talking about here, 
for the networks is somewhere in the neighborhood of about 30 per- 
cent of the hourly rate, and, for example, if, let’s say, the time for a 
particular network for an hour’s telecast was $100,000, the 5-minute 
rate on any one of the networks might be appropriately $360,000 
because the rate is 30 percent of the hour. 

Now, what we asked at the time was that there should be no penalty 
to a political party for preempting the telecast, and what we asked 
was that if an advertiser would pay, let’s say $10,000 less for his 
particular program, that is all that the Democrats should pay rather 
than the $30,000 which would be the ordinary rate. 

So we would have approximately a saving on each 5-minute telecast 
of about $20,000. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I don’t expect to use it for a few years, but 
1 am glad to hear that. Tt may trickle down. 

Mr. Kumm™et. I certainly hope so. 

Senator Curtis. To local and State levels. 
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Now, any services that you have rendered to the Democratic Party 
are in accord with the general practices and customs of all advertisers, 
commercial and otherwise that the compensation is on a percentage 
basis but your agency does the best they can to get the Democratic 
Party an economical deal and to make its dollar go as far as possible 
and to make its advertising attractive and effective, isn’t that correct 

Mr. Kumme.. That is quite correct. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. And that is part of what it buys when it 
deals with your agency, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kummer. Exactly. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Kummel, how long have you represented the Demo- 
cratic Nationa] Committee? 

Mr. Kummet. Since, I believe, February 1, 1956. 

Mr. Moore. And not prior to that date? 

Mr. Kummet. Not prior to that date. 

Mr. Moore. I take it from your testimony a moment ago that you 
also consider yourself, and are in fact, the agents for the Volunteers 
for Stevenson and the other committees to which you referred, or 
is that a correct inference ?¢ 

Mr. Kummet. No; I would say we are the agency for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Our services are available to anybody 
who would care to use them and that could be the Volunteers or any 
other group. But our agreement is with the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Mr. Moore. But you do perform some service for these other com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. Kumnet. If they ask for it, yes. 

Mr. Moore. Now, your 15 percent commission arrangement applies 
across the board, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kumeu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moors. Is that any different from the commission arrangement 
you have with a commercial or industrial account ? 

Mr. Kummet. Not at all. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, we have received testimony before in these 
proceedings from the radio networks to the effect that when, in an 
example given, for instance, if the program costs $1,000, there being 
a 15 percent commission, they would bill, say, your agency $1,000 
but would accept $850 in full payment; is that correct? 

Mr. Kummet. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. That is uniformly done? 

Mr. Komment. That is uniformly done. 

Mr. Moore. Is that true of other activities, outdoor advertising or 
any other type of advertising ? 

Mr. KummMe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Is the same procedure followed ? 

Mr. Kummet. The same procedure. 

Mr. Moore. Now, in connection with payment, do you get cash 
advances from the committee and draw against a specific cash fund 
for payment of these obligations, or do you in turn bill the committee ! 

Mr. Kumme.. No. The way that is that as a specific thing comes 
up, the committee puts us in funds; like for a telecast, if it occurred 
tonight, the committee would pay for the telecast a certain amount 
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of time, 24, 48 hours is, I believe, the deadline, and we would pay the 
] etworks. 

Mr. Moore. So that in a specific function of that kind you are paid 
in advance and you in turn make the advance payment to the net- 
works ? 

Mr. Kummet. That iscorrect. That is right. 

As I stated before, the networks require us to pay In advance. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Kummel, how did you get this account? Did you 
solicit the account of the National Democratic Committee or did they 
solicit you? 

Mr. Kummet. No, we solicited the account of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Moore. Is it true there was a story on Madison Avenue that the 
Democratic Party was having difficulty finding a public-relations 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Kummne.. I don’t know what the stories are, sir. I can only 
tell you that we are interested in having the account, and to the best 
of our knowledge there were several other agencies that were inter- 
ested, too. 

Mr. Moore. If you care to answer this, are you Democrats in your 
organization ? 

Mr. Kumme.. Well, I can tell you that I am a Democrat. Some 
of my principal partners are Democrats, but I don’t think that an 
agency of our size can say that every single one of its members are 
Democrats. 

We have many Republicans in our agency, too. 

Mr. Moors. Bipartisan ? 

Are you? 

Mr. Kummev. That is right. Dodger and Yankee fans as well. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Moore. With respect to your staff, I believe you testified in your 
prepared statement about the number of staff employees. 

Is this a regular corps or regular staff people, or have you recruited 
people temporarily for this political account during this campaign? 

Mr. Kumm™et. It is a combination, sir. At the start of the cam- 
paign quite naturally we took certain key employees and assigned 
them to the account. 

But in addition to the key employees we have several people whom 
we have employed on a part-time basis. 

I might say some of them are so good we hope they will stay with 
the agency after the campaign is over. 

Mr. Moore. Are any of these employees recruited from any other 
organizations, temporarily ? 

If I can be aaa on that as I should be. 

Mr. KumMet. Sure. 

Mr. Moore. Are they recruited from other advertising agencies or 
are they recruited from any business organizations, any corporations ? 

Mr. Kummet. No business organizations. We do have 1 or 2 people 
that were lent to us by other agencies. Specifically, I can think of one 
particular person who is a copywriter for the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., who is a Democrat, an exceptionally gifted person, and the J. 
Walter Thompson Co. lent us, you might say, this fellow on sort of a 
Iend-lease basis for the duration of the campaign. 
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Mr. Moorz. On a lend-lease basis, you say 

Mr. Kumme.. I was just using a colloquial term. 

Mr. Moore. Would you care to move the microphone just a little 
closer to yourself. 

Mr. Kummev. He was given a leave of absence. 

Mr. Moore. What is that ? 

Mr. Kumme.. He was given a leave of absence to—— 

Mr. Moore. Now, do these persons who are working on the political 
account also from time to time work on any commercial account ? 

Mr. Kummen. Well, persons like myself, you might say. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. KummMe.. Only a few of the key employees I would say work 
on other accounts; that is quite correct. 

Mr. Moore. Is that—what is the reason for that? Is it just the 
pressure of work or are there policy reasons for diverting people to 
this account ? 

Mr. Kum™et. I would say, in answer to your question, that the 
majority, I would say, only with a few exceptions, work on this account 
and this account alone. 

There is a considerable amount of work to be done, and it is in a 
very short space of time. I don’t believe that the people could work 
as effectively with other responsibilities. 

However, a person such as myself who is an owner of the agency 
naturally has to be concerned about general policy matters with all the 
accounts going on. 

Mr. Moorr. You gave some testimony a moment ago with respect to 
the method of making payments for obligations incurred on behalf 
of the political account. 

In connection with your commercial accounts, do you operate with 
the, shall we say, risk of your own credit on behalf of those commercial 
accounts and in accordance with your contract with them 

Is credit, in other words, extended to the agency ? 

Mr. Kummet. No, we do not. Theoretically in the advertising 
business you are always placed in funds by your clients before you ever 
make payment. 

Now, the only difference is this: With the networks they would 
probably bill us at the end of the month after the telecast but we 
would be paid by our clients before we would pay the network. 

The difference here is that before the telecast goes on we must pay 
the network. Have I made myself clear on that? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Youcertainly do. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Curtis. We understand. 

Mr. Kummet. The networks have special rules for political broad- 
casts. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; we have received testimony along that line. They 
uniformly require payment 48 hours in advance. 

Mr. Komen. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. Now, is it not true that there may be situations where, 
and I think you have touched upon this in your prepared statement, 
where a commercial account of yours has a program which is pre- 
empted by your political client? 

Mr. Kummet. We do not have that. 

Mr. Moore. You do not have that? 
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Mr. Kumnet. That I know of. 

Mr. Moore. It has not occurred ? 

Mr. Kummnet. It has not occurred. 

Mr. Moore. So that you have not come to grips with the question as 
to what your policy should be in the event of such an eventuality with 
respect to the payment of your commission toward the preempted 
program ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. I think that is up to the networks. They make the 
decisions when a preemption occurs. 

Mr. Moore. Now, are your billing procedures the same in industrial 
accounts generally as in political accounts with the exception of the 
radio and TV area that you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. Could you be more specific about that? 

Mr. Moore. Well, in connection with the commercial account you 
would bill on a monthly basis, would you not, for your own com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. And that differs from the political account, does it, in- 
asmuch as they put you in possession of funds in political activity ¢ 

Mr. Kumnet. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. At that time does the amount of funds given to you 
include your commission ¢ 

Mr. Kummet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any policy with respect to TV as to 
whether in advising your political account you prefer live telecasts 
or film? Or has that come up? 

Mr. Kumnet. I don’t think that has come up. I mean the half- 
hour programs have all been live shows. There are natural limita- 
tions with the 5-minute programs because the candidates are traveling 
around and naturally it would have to be on film. 

Mr. Moore. You render a technical service, do you not, in connec- 
tion with the program of telecasts and broadcasts? 

Mr. Komment. Technical services. 

Mr. Moore. Do you in that connection concentrate your effort on 
any particular geographical section of the country ? 

Mr. Kummet. No. I think that is a decision of the committees as to 
where. 

Mr. Moore. It is not yours? 

Mr. Kumet. It is not our decision. In other words, we arrange for 
the telecasts, and they, the committee, decide who will be on the tele- 
cast and where it will emanate from. 

Mr. Moore. Is it a correct statement that your function then is 
strictly a technical one? 

Mr. Kummet. Yes; I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Moore. You don’t participate in policymaking with respect to 
the campaign ? 

Mr. Kumne.. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any idea men with respect to the cam- 
paign, gimmicks, tactics, or ideas? 

Mr. Kumeu. Well, I believe the best way of putting that is that 
the committee itself decides on what the policy is. We do a certain 
amount of editing. We bring to bear the particular advice we have 
insofar as mass media is concerned, that is what they are employing 
us for. That is our main function and that is the one we perform. 
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Mr. Moore. Do you have anything to do with the arrangements 
for travel for the Democratic candidates, either by air or otherwise / 

Mr. Kum™ev. Not at all. 

Mr. Moore. That is done by the respective committees; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Kumme.. I would imagine so. But it is certainly not one of our 
functions. 

Mr. Moore. That is not your function. 

The function of—what would you say in general is the function, or 
should be the function, of a public-relations or advertising firm? 

Mr. Kumme.. To render 

Mr. Moore. During a political campaign. 

Mr. Kummesv. I would say to render technical assistance, and we 
naturally have knowledge of mass media and that is what we are 
employed for. 

Mr. Moore. And you feel you are here to stay as an integral part 
of political campaigns ? 

Mr. Kumme.. I would say if they want us in this capacity, why 
we are very happy to be of service. 

Senator Gore. You are not running from business. 

Mr. Kumeu. Beg pardon, sir? 

Senator Gore. You are not running away from business. 

Mr. Kumme.. No, I wouldn’t say we were, but we are very, very 
happy to be of service in this particular campaign. As I have stated, 
I am a Democrat and very. very happy to participate in the campaign 
and I know all the people in our firm that are working on this account 
feel exactly the same way. 

Mr. Moorn. Your agreement is a written agreement, is it not ? 

Mr. Kumme . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And you have supplied the committee staff with a copy 
of that agreement ? 

Mr. Kummer. We have. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any other agreements with either of the 
other committees ¢ 

Mr. Kumme.. None. 

Mr. Moorr. You do not. 

Do you at any time confer simultaneously with the top officials of 
any of the other committees as well as the Democratic National 
Committee ? 

Mr. Kummen. When you say simultaneously do you mean do all of 
the committees meet at one time with us? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kummet. No, this has not happened. 

Mr. Moore. And with respect to your work, it is clear that with 
respect to your work for the other committees your commission there 
is the same, too ? 

Mr. Kummen. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Moore. Fifteen percent. 

Do you get into at all, do you have to concern yourself, do you feel 
in your representation of the political account with the $3 million 
limitation contained in the Hatch Act on campaign contributions 
and expenditures ? 

Mr. Kummet. Well, since the commitments that we have are only 
for $1,300,000, I believe I have stated, the subject just hasn’t come up. 
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Mr. Moore. I take it from what you say that you are aware of it, 
but it is not your particular problem ? 

Mr. Ku — That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Is that the way you feel ? 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. You stated that you had placed accounts with the 
Democratic National Committee of $1,400,000, 1 believe you said; for 
radio and television ¢ 

Mr. Kummen. That isright. In behalf of the Democratic National 
Committee $1,306,356 

Senator Gore. Is that for a specific period? Does that—do your 
accounts carry into the election period, up to November 6% 

Mr. Kummer. Up to November 6; that is correct. I believe the 
last telecast is the night before the election. 

Senator Gore. Are you now negotiating for further time? 

Mr. Kummet. I don’t know whether—I don’t believe we are. In 
other words, we have had this time for quite some time. It is possible, 
however, that any one of the committees might request additional 
time. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kummer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Gore. The committee will next hear Mr. Warren Olney ITT, 
Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division, Department of 
Justice. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give the committee 


will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF WARREN OLNEY III, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, CRIMINAL DIVISION; ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR B. 
CALDWELL, CHIEF OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION, AND ST. JOHN 
BARRETT, ATTORNEY, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Otney. I do. 

Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by A. B. Caldwell, the Chief of 
the Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice, and Mr. St. 
John Barrett, attorney. 

Senator Gore. Will they be participating in your testimony ? 

Mr. Otney. I would like to have them sit beside me if I might. 
They will not be testifying, Senator, but I would like to—they have 
documents that I thought perhaps you might want me to refer to. 

Senator Gore. You may have them. You gentleman are welcome. 

Will you give your name and official position ? 

Mr. Otnry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. For the record. 

Mr. Otnry. My name is Warren Olney. I am Assistant Attorney 
(reneral, in charge of the Criminal Division, and have been since 
February 1953. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here in response 
to the written invitation and request of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator Gore. Do you have copies of your statement? 

Mr. Otney. I do. 

Senator Gore. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Otney. I am here in response to the written invitation and 
request from the chairman of the subcommittee stating that the sub- 
committee— 
is conducting a study of political practices and campaign contributions and 
expenditures during the course of the 1956 presidential and senatorial campaigns, 
in the interest of public enlightenment and as an aid to the subcommittee’s con- 
sideration of legislation which it hopes to recommend to the Senate early in the 
next seSsion of Congress. 

The chairman's invitation has directed my attention particular] 
to the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, as anineited. and re 
quests as a matter of detail certain statistical information with respect 
to investigations and prosecutions under section 610 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, which section prohibits campaign contributions 
by national banks, corporations, and labor organizations. I shall 
deal with these specific requests first. 

In the spring of 1955 this subcommittee was considering S. 636, 
bill to revise Federal election laws including the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925. 

At the invitation and request of the subcommittee I appeared on 
May 10, 1955, and testified on the subject. My testimony appears i: 
the printed hearings for that date from pages 197 through 215. 

My views on the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, and particularly 
on section 610 of title 18 of the United States Code, were fully pre- 
sented on that occasion. They have not altered. 

There is nothing that I care to add and therefore I will respectfully 
refer the subcommittee to my former testimony on this subject and 
will not waste the subcommitte’s time in repetition. 

I will now turn to the statistical information which the chairman 
has requested me to provide for this occasion. 

The chairman has requested five specific items as follows: 

1. The substance and number of cases investigated by the 
Department of Justice under section 610 of title 18, United States 
Code; 

The substance and number of such cases submitted by the 
Department of Justice to the grand jury; 

3. The substance and number of cases in which the grand jury 
vite’ to indict; 

4. The substance and number of cases in which the grand jury 
found a true bill; 

The substance and number of cases brought to trial and the 
outcome of the court action. 

With respect to the above the chairman also requested that we 
state separately the cases against national banks, corporations organ 
ized by authority by any law of aoa, corporations in general, and 
labor organizations. 

A report has been prepared in compliance with this request. I 
am providing the clerk with copies. The report covers the years 1950 
to 1956, inclusiv e, and is believed to be reasonably accurate. 

The possibility exists that 1 or 2 complaints for investigation, or 
even more, might have been omitted because of the fact that separate 
indexes or lists are not maintained in the Records Division of the 
Department of Justice according to the specific criminal statute 
which may have been violated. 
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In the Department’s files all election cases are grouped together and 
are subdivided under geographical locations. The information con- 

tained in the report which is being submitted was obtained from 
individual card files maintained by those attorneys in the Criminal 
Division who regularly handle investigations and prosecutions under 
this statute. 

Since the subcommittee is studying political practices during the 
course of the present election campaigns, it would seem to be appro- 
priate to inform the subcommittee as to what is pre ssently being done 

y the Department of Justice in anticipation of the November elec 
LIONS. 

The Department of Justice is fully aware of the importance of 
fair and free elections untainted by fraud and corr wption: Under our 
dual system of Federal and State Government the primary responsi- 
bility before the conduct of elections rests, of course, with the States, 
and the Federal Government has no authority to supervise generally 
the conduct of elections. 

Nevertheless, within the framework of Federal law the Depart- 
ment of Justice is taking and following a precautions and pro- 
cedures with respect to the 1956 elections. Most of the Department’s 
activity has been and will be through the U nited States attor neys. 

In July 1956 the United States attorneys, who with only two excep- 
tions were all convened in Washington, were given an extensive brief- 
ing in their duties and authority in connection with the enforcement 
of Federal election laws. 

This briefing, which of course included discussion as well, covered 
(1) jurisdiction and the constitutional authority for Federal election 
laws; (2) the Federal statutes relating to election and political ac- 
tivity, including the application of the civil rights statutes to elec- 
tions ; (3) possible Federal violations prior to election day, ao 
ing an enumeration of specific actions which might violate Federal 
law accompanied by reference to the appropriate Federal statute; 
(4) Federal violations which might occur on election day or in count- 
ing votes; (5) examples of the most common type of violations of 
Federal aah laws. 

In addition, and with respect to the 1956 elections, United States 
attorneys were given the following special instructions and procedures 
to be followed : 


The need for honest elections cannot be overemphasized. Because of the 
importance of this matter the Attorney General has issued special instructions 
governing the procedures to be followed by all the United States attorneys. 

These instructions are stated in Departmental Order No. 41—54, dated February 
9, 1954. They authorize the Federal Bureau of Investigation to conduct pre- 
liminary investigations into all complaints coming to its attention from any 
source involving possible violations of the election laws without the necessity 
of prior authorization of the Criminal Division. 

If the complaint comes first to the United States attorney and it appears 
to have substance it should be immediately referred to the FBI and he should 
advise the Criminal Division of such referral. 

2. On completion of a preliminary investigation and receipt of the Bureau’s 
report, the United States attorney should promptly review the report and 
forward to the Criminal Division his recommendation concerning the need for 
further investigation. 

In unusual cases where it appears that time is of the essence the FBI may, 
with the approval of the local United States attorney, complete the investigation 
without first obtaining clearance from the Criminal Division. 
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3. Where it appears that tangible evidence, such as ballots, ballot books and 
tally sheets may be destroyed in accordance with State law after a certain date, 
and there is insufficient time to complete the investigation, the United States 
attorney may petition his court for an order impounding such paraphernalia 
without prior authorization of the Criminal Division. 

4. No prosecution under the election laws, including presentation of the matter 
to a grand jury, is to be undertaken without prior approval of the Criminal 
Division. 

For more complete instructions see Order No. 41-51 and similar instructions in 
the United States Attorneys’ Manual, title 2, page 64, dealing with election laws. 

United States attorneys were also instructed as to the necessity for 
special vigilance and close cooperation on election day as follows: 

It is essential that all complaints involving election irregularities be given the 
closest attention and prompt action as the facts indicate. 

While experience indicates that most of the complaints will involve election 
irregularities which amount to violations of State law only, nevertheless, any 
doubt concerning the application of Federal law versus State law should not be 
resolved at least until sufficient facts are in hand to make an intelligent decision. 

Usually this cannot be done until after some investigation. Therefore prompt 
action in each case of alleged election law violation is required and appropriate 
close cooperation with the Criminal Division is urged. No one should hesitate to 


call upon the Department for advice or assistance in this highly technical field 
of law. 


Arrangements should be made well in advance of election day to have someone 
on duty in each United States attorney’s office until polls are closed on election 
day, to receive election complaints and promptly refer those worthy of investiga- 
tion to the nearest FBI office. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have attached to this statement the statistical 
report which was requested in the letter, and I take it that the com- 
mittee does not desire me to read that into the record. 

Senator Gore. The attachments will be printed in the record. 

(The statistical report may be found in the appendix as exhibit 27.) 

Senator Gore. Mr. Olney, I wish to commend you and the Depart- 
ment of Justice for what is evidenced here as thorough precautionary 
measures, thoroughly precautionary measures. 

I would like to read to you section 597 of the Corrupt Practices Act: 

Whoever makes or offers to make an expenditure to any person either to vote 
or withhold his vote, or to vote for or against any candidate, and whoever solicits, 
accepts, or receives any such expenditure in consideration of his vote or the with- 
holding of his vote shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year or both, and if the violation was willful shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years or both. 

I read this particularly to you as a preface to a question: 

If this committee should receive sworn testimony of bribery on elec- 
tion day, either the giving of a bribe, the offer of a bribe, the acceptance 
of a bribe or the offer of and acc eptance of a bribe on the part of a voter 
or a solicitor, what would be the action of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Otney. Well, the information should be furnished immediately 
either to the local FBI office where the incident is reported to have 
occurred, or to the local United States attorney, and a full investiga- 
tion of the facts would be begun at once. 

Senator Gore. Would it not be more nearly proper, Mr. Olney, on 
the part of this committee should we receive such sworn evidence to 
refer it directly to the Department of Justice and let the Department 
of Justice, in turn, refer it to the local officials ? 

Mr. OLNey. W ell, of course, if the information comes to the commit- 
tee’s attention in the form of testimony here at a hearing, yes, it would 
be more appropriate to send it directly to the Criminal Division and 
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we in turn would relay it to the FBI and to the United States at- 
torney so that it would be investigated. 

I had in my earlier answer, I was thinking of investigators in the 
field who receive reports of that kind which are indicative of a crimi- 
nal offense, and I take it that when that is done, the investigators 
would report it promptly without waiting to have it go through other 
channels, 

It is very important that in investigations of this type as in all 
cthers, that the inquiry be made as quickly as possible, and as soon 
after the event. 

Senator Gore. It has been my hope, which hope has been shared by 
other members of the committee, that the operation of this committee 
would have a salutary effect upon all levels and types of operation in 
the conduct of this campaign. 

I can think of nothing uglier than selling of a vote or the bribery of 
a voter. 

I should hope that this committee—the existence of this committee— 
the open door of this committee to receive sworn affidavits of such ac- 
tivity will have a salutary effect. 

And I can assure you that if this committee receives from any Ameri- 
ean citizen a sworn affidavit of bribery on election day, it will be 
promptly referred to you as head of the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you emphasized the 
fact that if any information of any kind is to be received by this com- 
mittee, it must be on the basis of sworn testimony. 

Under the section 610 cases, involving labor organizations, on the 
third page, or the fourth page, I guess, the third complaint you cite: 


New York anonymous complaint received October 18, 1954. 


Do you give serious consideration to anonymous complaints, or do 
you expect something in the way of firm evidence to be presented to 
the Criminal Division before an investigation is undertaken ? 

Mr. Otnry. Well, no. Very often we pay attention to anonymous 
complaints. It depends entirely on what they are. 

Senator MansrIe.p. I see. 

Mr. OtneEy. Sometimes anonymous complaints are related with such 
circumstance and detail that they are capable of either being disproved 
or verified. We do not reject them merely because they are anony- 
mous. 

With respect to the particular case, I didn’t understand exactly 
where that appears in this. 

You say on the third page? 

Senator Mansrrevp. In the appendix, with the 610 cases involving 
labor organizations, the third page following that, and the third item. 
(The above discussion relates to exhibit 27 in its original form.) 

Mr. Otney. Yes, I see. 

Senator Mansrie.D. And the point I am getting at is this: 

I am quite certain that in the Department of Justice, with its mani- 
fold activities, that you receive many anonymous letters and perhaps 
charges. I am assuming, on the basis of what you have said, Mr. 
Olney, that that complaint, and I know absolutely nothing of it, im- 
pressed the Department to such an extent that it felt it was worth- 
while going into and investigating. 

83396—5é—pt. 2——13 
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Mr. Otney. No, I think it was just the opposite. If you will note 
there, it says “Complaint not specific and investigation not warranted.” 
It didn’t give enough facts, or circumstances, or detail to make it pos- 
sible to check up. 

Senator MansFiep. I see. 

Mr. Ouney. And in addition to that, the nature of the matters com- 
plained of did not appear to be very likely to constitute a Federal] 
violation, 

Senator MansrreLD. This was a complaint, anonymous complaint, 
that the Department of Justice took no action on ? 

Mr. Ovtney. That is correct. 

Senator Mansrievp. And is the committee to understand that all 
the other references made in this compilation have been on the basis 
of more specific and substantial testimony, and much of it, perhaps, 
sworn to? 

Mr. Ounry. That is correct. 

I think that this is the only instance there, in this compilation, where 
there is an anonymous complaint referred to that was so nonspecific 
that it didn’t—there was no investigation made. 

Senator Mansrtetpb. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Mr. Olney; the reason, of course, was the chairman’s letter asked 
for all the complaints. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Olney, referring to your statement, may I say 
you have been very helpful to the committee, and under item 3 you say : 

Where it appears that tangible evidence, such as ballots, ballot boxes, and 
tallies may be destroyed in accordance with State law, after a certain date, and 
there is insufficient time to complete the investigation, the United States attorney 
may petition his court for an order impounding such paraphernalia without 
prior authorization of the Criminal Division. 

Would you state whether the same action would be taken if ballots, 
ballot boxes, and tally sheets, were in danger of being destroyed or 
lost. in violation, or contrary to State law ? 

Mr. Ouney. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Otney. It is merely to make clear to the United States attorneys 
that they have authority to act promptly and immediately and without 
communicating with Washington, to do whatever is necessary to pre- 
serve the evidence. 

Senator Curtis. Now, that leads me to my next and final question: 

This committee, I believe, has jurisdiction in the event there is a 
contested seat for the United States Senate. In the course of that 
contest, it could happen irregularities would be charged and it would 
be necessary for the Senate, in order to carry out its constitutional 
powers, being the judge of its own Members, to have access to the 
ballots, ballot boxes, and tally sheets, and similar data. 

Tn order to preserve for this committee such items, would the United 
States attorney, at the request of this committee, take such action as 
is necessary to obtain and save them for us? 

Mr. Ouney. Senator, I am not sure that such court action by him 
is necessary. The only instance of that sort that I just recall offhand, 
in my Own experience, was that case in New Mexico, where the com- 
mittee was concerned with an election there, and so was the Depart- 
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ment, and this matter did arise of preserving certain ballots, and so 
forth; and my recollection is that the committee, with its own proc- 
ess—whether it was a subpena or not, I am not clear about that—your 
committee with its own process, took possession of the evidence in that 
matter. 

There was no difficulty between the Justice Department and the 
committee about it at all. We were interested in the same evidence 
and the same documents, and there was no difficulty in working out a 
cooperative arrangement so that both the Department and the com- 
mittee had access to what was needed. 

But I think in that instance that the committee acted on its own. 

However, if it is necessary for the committee’s purposes to have 
action taken by the Department of Justice or the United States attor- 
ney in order to preserve these things, we would certainly do it. 

Senator Curtis. Thank you very much for that, and that will be 
most helpful. 

Now, 1 am not suggesting that the commitee does not have authority. 
I believe it does. 1 think it is the authority stemming directly from 
the Constitution. But it is helpful to note the attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice, which, of course, would reflect the instructions 
of the Department of Justice to the United States attorneys, should, 
for some reason, the committee have difliculty in making successful 
its own processes for preserving such things, and I am glad to have 
your statement of the willingness of the United States attorneys to 
assist, should it become necessary. 

This committee has assembled a very fine staff of devoted men. A 
number of them are excellent lawyers. However, in every State in 


the United States, the United States attorney and his staff are attorneys 
from that particular State, and so, perhaps, have had a long and in- 
tricate ee with State law and practices, and what you have 


said could turn out to be most helpful to this committee. Of course, 
1 hope we don’t have to call on them. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Olney, referring to the statistical material that is here, there 
is no breakdown of the first item of statistics appended to your state- 
ment of complaints against ccrporations and those against labor 
unions. They are not divided according to their organizational setup, 
are they ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, the first page is merely a summary. 

Mr. Moore. A summary ? 

Mr. Oxtney. Of the total cases. The breakdown is on the subsequent 
pages. 

_ Mr. Moorg. I have not had an opportunity, except from a quick read- 
ing of it, to determine the number of corporations and the number of 
labor organizations with respect to which complaints were investigated. 

Do you know offhand what the breakdown is? 

Mr. Otney. Well, at the top of each one of these sections, take, for ex- 
ample, the second page of this report, you will see a figure in parenthe- 
ses. That is the total number. 

For example, up in the “National banks and corporations organized 
under Federal law,” there is a figure 11. 

Mr. Moore. And that was—— 
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Mr. Oxney. A total of 11 between 1950 and 1956. 

Similarly, the labor organizations—— 

Mr. Moore. Was what ! 

Mr. Ouney. Thirty-nine. 

Mr. Moore. Just so the record is clear, the figure “11” refers to the 
number of cases investigated ¢ 

Mr. Oxiney. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

And therefore, for n: ational banks and corporations from 1950 to 
1956, 11 such complaints were investigated / 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 

Mr. Moors. Section 610 cases involving labor organizations, 39; 39, 
then, were investigated ¢ 

Mr. Otney. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Over the same period of time. 

Now, then, with reference to the first chart, the summary tabulation, 
where does the United Automobile Workers case appear on that 4 

Mr. Ouney,. That appears on the next to the last line, under the 
year 1955, where it says “Indictments obtained, 1.” That is the case. 

Mr. Moore. And that case did not go to trial, did it, but was 
handled on the basis of a motion ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, what happened was that the trial court dismissed 
the indictment on the ground that the disbursements were not “ex- 
penditures” within the statute, and that is a ruling which the Depart- 
ment has the right to appeal direct to the Supreme Court. The De- 
partment did appeal, and the matter is pending in the Supreme Court 
now. 

Mr. Moore. We do have, from the United Automobile Workers, a 
copy of the brief which they submitted in that case—case No. 44, I 
believe. 

Might we have for our files a copy or more of the Department’s 
brief ? 

Mr. Otney. Certainly. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, in the event, in that case, that the Supreme 
Court affirms the UAW’s right to use dues for its radio and other 
activities, have you considered what effect that will have with respect 
to the use of corporate treasury funds for such purposes ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, we have, indeed. And when you are asking me 
whether we have considered it, we have. But there is nothing clearer 
in the law with respect to corporations and banks than there is with 
respect to labor unions, and presumably the same principles of law 
apply to both. Consequently, if the statute is unconstitutional, as an 
interference with freedom of speech on the part of labor unions, it 
would appear probable to us that it would also have the same applica- 
tion to corporations and national banks. 

Mr. Moore. Do you feel that 

Mr. Otney. I give those views with the caution that there is no 
such decision ; there are no cases on this subject. 

Mr. Moore. Do the constitutional guaranties apply to a corporation 
as well as toa labor organization ? 

Mr. Otney. Certainly to the stockholders. 

Mr. Moore. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Otney. Certainly to the stockholders. 
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Mr. ~— r. It is limited to stockholders, a are individuals, and 
protected | yy the first amendment certainly, but it 1s your opimon 
iat the same constitutional guaranties and safeguards are app licable 

a corporate entity / ¢ 

"Mr. Otney. I would not want to say that that is my opinion. There 

sa very definite possibility that the courts might so hold, but we have 
ot been faced with that specific question, and it is a very difficult 
estion, indeed. It would involve an analysis to determine whether 
or not the first amendment guaranteeing freedom of speech applies 
to banks and corporations in the same way that the Court might apply 
it to the labor unions. The Court has not applied it to the labor 
nions as yet. 

Presumably we would have to have guidance and some light from 
the language of the decisions, if not from the holding itself. 

Mr. Moore. Has the Department researched the point in connection 
with the pending case, as to the effect of an affirmation of the lower 
court’s opinion ¢ 

Mr. Otney. Only to the extent of making a search to see whether 
ihere were any cases involving national banks, corporations, or any- 
thing else that would throw any real light on the issue that is involved 
inthe UAW case. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, I don’t believe we asked for information with 

respect to that provision of title 18, section 613, that prohibits con- 
tributions by Government contractors to politic al committees or or- 
ganizations. 

Has the Department, however, had any complaints under that sec- 
tion, if you know ? 

Mr. Otney. 613? 

Mr. Moore. I believe it is 613—611. 

Mr. Otney. 611. Iam not quite certain about this. I believe that 
we have had a complaint under that section. 

Mr. Moore. I wonder, Mr. Olney, if you would, for the committee, 
prepare a summary such as you have for section 610, with re spect to 
section 611, relating to contr ibutions by Government contractors, and 
the complaints, if any, arising thereunder. 

Mr. Otney. Well, we will have to go to the same records to make 
the same kind of search. 

Mr. Moore. I recognize that. 

Mr. Otney. We will be glad to do so. 

(The information referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Otney. Maybe we don’t have any. I have in mind, in the 
back of my mind, one case where there was a complaint made, a cur- 
rent one, which was not sufficiently specific for us to request the Bu- 
reau to make an investigation. That is the only one that comes to 
mind, offhand. Mr. Caldwell cautions me that he thinks I’m talking 

ibout a complaint under a different section. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

Mr. Otngy. So I may be in error about it. 

Mr. Moore. Is the one you just mentioned, the one complaint, was 
that one which you found an insubstantial and anonymous com- 
plaint, do you know ? 

Mr. Otney. No; it was not anonymous, but we were told that we 
would be furnished with more specific information, enough to begin 
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an investigation, and the complainant never came up with anything 
specific. 

Mr. Moore. Tell me, coming back again, Mr. Olney, to this statis- 
tical summary, in view of the statement about the ball game, | 
suppose it would be appropriate to say that the batting average of the 
Department has not been very good from 1950 to 1956 with respect 
to indictments obtained and cases brought to trial. 

Mr. Otney. That is quite true. 

Mr. Moore. Might I ask you, sir, if, in your opinion that is because 
of any defect in the Federal law on the subject, or the lack of sub- 
stantial evidence in connection with the cases which you investigated 
and presented. : 

Mr. Oxtney. I would say it is primarily because of the weakness of 
the statute. In my testimony last year, I outlined that to some extent. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Otney. That has been the experience of the Department from 
the beginning. This statute that purports to prohibit campaign con- 
tributions by banks, corporations, and labor unions, is so narrowly 
worded that it does not produce that effect, and where we do have a 
case that comes within the literal terms of the statute itself, it almost 
invariably is a very small amount, and by somebody who was acting 
simply in ignorance of the law. 

For example, we had a case about 2 years ago which seemed to be 
an ideal one for our purposes, for testing the applicability of this 
statute against corporations. This involved a bank, and it appeared 
that the banker had made political donations from the bank’s own 
funds, so there wasn’t an individual contribution, he made them to 
both parties in equal amounts, so that to litigate the thing, it was an 
ideal case, no one could accuse anybody of being partisan about it, and 
we had it developed fully and presented it to the grand jury and got a 
“no bill.” 

Now, the reason for that is quite understandable. The amounts, 
I think, were $200 given to candidates in both parties. This man had 
given to each party. It wasasmall bank. The president of the bank 
had been in the banking business only a very few years. He was not 
an oldtimer and experienced. He just simply did not know that the 
law said that he could not do what he used to do as an ordinary busi- 
nessman. And while the desirability of trying to use this case to 
settle the law was carefully explained to the grand jury, they didn’t 
see why this litigation should be conducted at the expense of thie 
stockholders of the bank. They are the ones who would have had to 
pay for it at the other end. 

And furthermore, we got indications that if the grand jury should 
return an indictment, that there would be no contest, they would enter 
a plea of guilty and pay such fine as was imposed. 

And under those circumstances, the grand jury just would not re- 
turn an indictment. 

Now, it is that kind of factual situation that the Government has 
been confronted with over and over again in this type of case, and that 
is why you will find a record of, from 1950 to 1956, of no convictions. 

The only case that was ever brought to trial resulted in acquittal. 

Mr. Moorr. On that, may I refer you to the year 1953—these pages 
aren’t numbered, but the second legal-size page, rather, the third, 
I guess: 
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West Virginia complaint received November 9, 1953, alleged that liquor dis- 
tillers and wineries doing business in West Virginia were required to make 
political contributions to a political party. Investigation shows no evidence of a 
violation of Federallaw. Closed. 

Now, that, it seems to me, might present a case of violation of the 
Federal law, on the basis of the allegations that are summarized there. 

Can you explain, was it because of insubstantial evidence, or was 
the emphasis on the Federal law, or was just a lack of evidence in 
the case ? 

Mr. Otney. No. What happened was that the contributions that 
were made, were made by individuals and not by the distillers or the 
wineries or the corporations. 

Mr. Moore. There was not corporate giving / 

Mr. Otner. No. We get that kind of complaint all the time, that 
this or that labor union or corporation is financing this or that or 
the other campaign with contributions, only to find that the contribu- 
tions that are made, are made by individuals, and that they are not 
coming out of either the union funds or the corporate funds. And 
when that is the case, this 610 does not apply. 

Mr. Moore. Is not the element of coercion with respect to contribu- 
tions a matter of criminal violation? I’m not sure. I’m asking that 
for information. The coercion on the part of anyone to contribute— 
is that not an area of Federal, certainly the State law, that that kind 
of practice would be offensive, if not in violation of 

Mr. Otney. Well, coercion applied to Federal officials or applied to 
State officials who are engaged in an activity that is supported by 
Federal funds, coercion there would be a violation of the Federal law. 
But otherwise, applied just to the situation of a citizen who has no 
connection in any way with the Federal Government, it would be a 
violation of the State law alone, not Federal law, if it was a violation 
of State law at all. 

Mr. Moore. Referring you to the second legal-size page attached to 
your statement, there is a reference there to a complaint which involved 
a national bank that published an ad in a political journal. 

Yesterday, Mr. Olney, we had testimony concerning so-called insti- 
tutional advertising by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Have you, in this particular area of institutional advertising, had 
any complaints which have been investigated by the Department, on 
the ground that they were actually political in nature, should have 
been designated as such, or on the further ground that the expenses 
involved in the publication of those advertisements were not properly 
allowable as deductions under the Federal income tax law; have you 
made a study of that? ; 

Mr. Otney. We have many complaints of that kind, and such as we 
have had are all on this list. 

Mr. Moore. Such as you have had are here? 

Mr. Ouney. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And I take it from my own quick examination of this 
list, and your own testimony, that there is no such complaint involved 
here that has been investigated by you ? 

Mr. Otney. Has not been ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I mean by that, there has been no complaint in the area 
of so-called institutional advertising. 
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Mr. Ouney. Well, I’m not just sure what you mean, but if you are 

talking about this particular New York case, it was investigated. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. I mere ‘ly referred you to that as a preliminary 
to my question, as to whether in the related field of institutional ad. 
vertising, again by a bank or by a corporation, the ‘re has been a com- 
plaint, or has there been any investigation of a complaint of that 
particular type of activity. 

Mr. Otney. Nothing other than what is shown here in the list. 

a3 Moore. Section 610, as it presently appears in the Hatch Act, 

, I believe, generally recognized as poorly drafted. Have you made 
me recommendations to the Congress with respect to that section ? 

Mr. Ouney. In my testimony in 1955, that I referred to earlier, 
I made a good many comments about the section, but we did not sub- 
mit a redraft of the statute. We never have. 

Mr. Moorr. You have never suggested a redrafting of it? 

Mr. Ouney. No. 

Mr. Moore. I think that’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. May we have your assurance, Mr. Olney, of coopera- 
tion with this committee in a vigorous attempt to assure an honest 
election, and the prosecutions of clear violations of the law? 

Mr. Ouney. Well, Mr. Chairman, you certainly may have that 
assurance. 

And in meeting that pledge, I think I should ask the committee 
about their interest in a particular matter that has not been covered 
here. 

I gather that the committee’s concern is not merely with campaign 
expenditures, but with the honesty of Federal elections in general, 
and there is a matter which we in the Department think is ‘of very 
real importance, that affects the integrity of the elections, and that 
is the matter of the mass disfranchisement of a large number of some 
thousands of fully registered voters, simply because of their race. 

Now, if the committee is concerned with that, I am prepared right 
now to discuss it, and tell you what it is about, because I do think that 
it relates directly to the very thing that you put to me. 

Senator Gore. I am sure that I can speak for the committee in say- 
ing that we are deeply concerned with the disfranchisement of any 
American citizen by any means. The committee is interested. 

Unless there is objection 

(There was no objection.) 

Senator Gore. There is no objection. The committee is unani- 
mously interested and will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Oxney. This matter was not included in my prepared state- 
ment, because I understood from the letter that the committee desired 
to hear me primarily relating to campaign expenditures; but cer- 
tainly no study of the political practices followed during the course 
of the 1956 presidential and senatorial elections could possibly be ade- 
quate or complete without including the mass disfranchisement in 
certain communities by unconstitutional means of thousands of legally 
registered voters. 

Tt seems to me that it presents a problem of major 

Senator Gore. May I inquire why you limit it to “unconstitutional 
means”? If there is disfranchisement of any citizen, would it not 
be, per se, unconstitutional ? 


Mr. Oxney. It would, and perhaps the word is unnecessary. 
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I would like to illustrate what is going on, as well as to suggest 
how the subcommittee might be of public service by giving the facts 
on just one small parish, and I will take as illustrative the Ouachita 
Parish in the State of Louisiana. 

On January 17, 1956, there were approximately 4,000 persons of the 
Negro race whose names appeared on the list of registered voters of 
that parish as residing within wards 3 and 10. It would appear that 
these persons were and are citizens of the United States, possessing 
all of the qualifications requisite for electors under the constitution 
and the laws of Louisiana, because a system of permanent voter regis- 
tration, provided for under the laws of the State of Louisiana, was 
in effect in Ouachita Parish and all of these persons had registered 
and qualified for permanent registration and had been allowed to 
vote in previous elections. 

As of October 4, 1956, the names of only 694 Negro voters remained 
on the rolls of registered voters for wards 3 and 10 of Ouachita Parish, 
the names of more than 3,300 Negro voters having been eliminated 
from the rolls in what appears to be an apparent violation of the laws 
of Louisiana as well as those of the United States. This mass dis- 
franchisement was accomplished by a scheme and a device to which a 
number of white citizens and certain local officials appear to have 
been parties. 

The scheme appears to have taken form as early as January 1956, 
and there is no doubt that its principal purpose was to eliminate from 
the list of registered voters of the parish the names of all persons of 
the Negro race residing in wards 3 and 10, and thereby deprive them 
of their right to vote. 

On March 2, 1956, a nonprofit corporation was organized under a 
laws of the State of Louisiana, and called the Citizens Council « 
Ouachita Parish, La., and among its ostensible objects and pur sales 
as stated in its articles of incorporation, are the following: 


1. To protect and preserve by all legal means, our historical southern social 
institutions in all their aspects : 


> 


2. To marshal the economic resources of the good citizens of this community 
and surrounding area in combating any attack upon these social institutions. 

Now, that is the ostensible purpose, but, notwithstanding these 
stated objects, subsequent developments have demonstrated that one 
of the principal objects and purposes of the Ouachita Citizens Council 
was and is to prevent and discourage persons of the Negro race from 
participating in elections in the parish. 

The names of the officers, directors, and members of the Ouachita 
Citizens Council, so far as they are presently known, will be made 
available to the subcommittee if the subcommittee desires them. 

During the month of March 1956 the officers and members of the 
Citizens Council began to carry out their plan to eliminate the names 
of Negro persons from the roll of registered voters. This scheme 
consisted of filing purported affidavits with the registrar of voters 

challenging the qualifications of all voters of the Negro race within 
wards 3 and 10, and of inducing the registrar to send notices to the 
Negro voters requiring them within 10 days to appear and prove their 
qualifications by affidavit of 3 witnesses. The scheme further con- 
sisted of inducing the registrar to refuse to sate as witnesses bona 
fide registered voters of the parish who resided in a precinct other 
than the precinct of the challenged voters, or who hi a themselves been 
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challenged or who had already acted as witnesses for any other chal- 
lenged voter. Of course, it was a part of this scheme that none of the 
registered Negro voters would be able to meet these illegal require- 
ments and upon the basis of such pretext, that the registrar would 
strike their names from the roll of registered voters. 

These people in the Ouachita Citizens Council appear to have suc- 
ceeded either by persuasion or intimidation in procuring the help and 
cooperation of the election officials of Ouachita Parish. 

In April and May of 1956 the registrar and her deputy permitted 
the officers and members of the citizens council to use the facilities of 
the office of the registrar to examine the records and to prepare there- 
from lists of registered voters of the Negro race. The citizens council 
was given free run of the registrar’s office and was permitted to occupy 
the office and work therein during periods when the office of the regis- 
trar was not officially open to the public. 

Between April 16 and May 22, 1956, the members and officers of the 
Quachita Citizens Council filed with the registrar approximately 
3,420 documents purporting to be affidavits, but which were not sworn 
to either before the registrar or deputy registrar of Ouachita Parish 
as required by law. In each purported affidavit it was alleged that 
the purported affiant had examined the records on file with the regis- 
trar of voters of Ouachita Parish, that the registrant named therein 
was believed to be illegally registered, and that the purported affidavit 
was made for the purpose of challenging the right of the registrant 
to remain on the roll of registered voters, and to vote in any elections. 
These purported affidavits were not prepared and filed in good faith, 
but were prepared and filed without regard to the actual legal qualifi- 
cations of the registrants to whom they referred. 

Prior to the filing of the purported affidavits, there were, in ward 
10, 2,389 persons of the Negro race and 4,054 persons of the white race 
whose names appeared on the list of registered voters. The affidavits 
filed by the citizens council challenged all of the 2,389 Negro voters and 
challenged the qualifications of none of the 4,054 white voters regis- 
tered in that ward. In ward 3 the citizens council filed purported 
affidavits challenging the qualifications of 1,008 out of the total of 
1,523 Negro voters, but only 23 of the white voters who were registered 
in that ward. 

The registrar, knowing that the pretended affidavits were not sworn 
to as required by law, and that the purported affiants had not in each 
case personally examined the records in the registrar’s office pertaining 
to each challenged registrant, accepted the pretended affidavits for 
filing and mailed copies of them together with printed citations to 
the approximately 3,420 voters named therein, requiring them within 
10 days to appear in the office of the registrar and to prove their 
qualifications. The citations and copies of the pretended affidavits 
were mailed to large groups of registrants at or about the same time 
with the knowledge that the ordinary facilities and personnel of the 
registrar’s office would not permit the receiving of the proof of their 
qualifications from all of the registrants within the re period. 
Of course it was intended that all challenged registrants of the Negro 
race who were thereby denied an opportunity to prove their qualifi- 
cations would be eliminated from the roll of registered voters. 

However, registrants of the Negro race responded to these cita- 
tions in large numbers. During the months of April and May large 
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lines of Negro registrants seeking to prove their qualifications formed 
before the registrar’s office, starting as early as 5 o’clock in the 
morning. But the registrar and her deputy refused to hear offers 
of proof of qualifications on behalf of any more than 50 challenged 
Negro registrants per day. Consequently, most of the Negro reg- 
istrants were turned away from the registrar’s office and were denie od 

\y opportunity to establish their proper registration. Thereafter the 
registrar and her deputy struck the names of such registrants from 
the rolls. 

With respect to the Negro registrants who were admitted to the 
registrar’s office, the registrar and her deputy, at the instigation of 
the council, refused to accept in support of the qualifications of the 

challenged Negro registrants the affidavits of qualified voters of 
Ouse hita Parish who were in all respects qualified to witness to the 
qualifications of the challenged registrants, but instead struck the 
names of such registrants from the rolls. 

As to the Negro voters whose names have thus been stricken from 
the roll and who sought to reregister as voters, the registrar and her 
deputy, at the instigation of the Citizens Council and under the color 
of authority of the Louisiana Revised Statutes, required such ap- 
plicants for registration to give a “reasonable interpretation” of a 
clause of the constitution of Louisiana or of the United States, and 
no similar requirement was ordinarily imposed upon persons of the 
white race. Regardless of the interpretations given, the registrar 
and her deputy declared them to be unreasonable. In this manner 
Negro applicants for registration, although possessing all the legal 
qualifications for voters under the laws of Louisiana and of the United 
States, were denied their right to register and qualify as voters. 

For this serious condition there is no adequate remedy presently 
available to the Department of Justice. A criminal prosecution begun 
after the election would not restore to the roll of registered voters of 
Ouachita Parish the names that have been unlawfully removed. It 
would not protect the integrity of the election of officers of the United 
States in the November election in Ouachita Parish. 

Senator Curtis. What? 

Mr. Otney. It would not protect the integrity of the election of 
officers of the United States in the November election, in Ouachita 
Parish. 

The Department of Justice has not been blind to the possibility that 
this kind of unconstitutional disfranchisement of citizens of the United 
States might occur and that more effective legal remedies are needed. 
The Attorney General in April 1956 presented proposals to both 
Houses of Congress for legislation which would authorize him to 
apply to the Federal courts ie preventive relief by way of injunc- 
tion in eases such as this. In testifying in support of these proposals 
the Attorney General pointed out to the Congress that, although under 
present statutes the Department can prosecute after such deprivations 
of the right to vote have occurred, the Department could not seek 
preventive relief when violations are threatened. The Attorney 
(General then illustrated his point as follows—and I am quoting from 
the Attorney General : 


In 1952, several Negro citizens of a certain county in Mississippi submitted 
affidavits to the Department alleging that because of their race the registrar 
of voters refused to register them. Although the Mississippi statutes at that 
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time required only that an applicant be able to read and write the Constitution, 
these affidavits alleged that the registrar demanded that the Negro Citizens 
answer such questions as “What is due process of law?’ “How many bubbles 
in a bar of soap,” etc. Those submitting affidavits included college graduates, 
teachers, and businessmen, yet none of them, according to the registrar, could 
meet the voting requirements. If the Attorney General had the power to invoke 
the injunctive process, the registrar could have been ordered to stop these dis- 
criminatory practices and gualify these citizens according to Mississippi law, 

The events which I have recited in Ouachita Parish, La., demon- 
strate how justified the Attorney General was in his plea to the Con- 
gress for legislation permitting him to seek preventive relief in such 
cases from the courts. 

The disfranchisement of American citizens is by no means confined 
to Ouachita Parish or to the State of Louisiana. The Department 
is in receipt of a complaint under date of September 21, 1956, that 
a similar scheme, using the same technique, is in operation in Rapides 
Parish, La., under the guidance of a White Citizens Council. It is 
alleged that within a 10-day period the council had wrongfully caused 
the elimination from the rolls of over 200 properly qualified and regis- 
tered Negro voters. 

On September 22, 1956, a similar complaint was received from 
Pierce County, Ga., it being alleged that in August the qualifications 
of approximately 25 to 30 percent of the Negro voters of Pierce 
County were challenged while no challenges to any of the white voters 
were made. Thereafter most of the challenged voters’ names were 
stricken from the list so that they cannot now vote, although properly 
qualified. The full facts of this complaint have not yet been 
ascertained. 

These developments should demonstrate to everyone who believes 
in the basic principles of the United States Constitution that it is 
indeed regrettable that the legislative proposals of the Attorney Gen- 
eral seeking civil remedies to protect the constitutional rights to vote 
should have been bottled up in the Senate Judiciary Committee after 
having passed the House. The failure of the Congress to act in this 
particular has left the Department of Justice and the courts without 
the remedies and means necessary to secure the honesty and integrity 
of elections for Federal officers in the areas where this occurred. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully suggest that a special 
responsibility rests upon the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections. This subcommittee is that agency of the Congress most 
directly concerned with elections. It is now engaged in the study of 
political practices during the presently pending elections. If this 
subcommittee would hold public hearings concerning the unconstitu- 
tional disfranchisement of citizens of the United States, it would 
indeed be, to quote the chairman’s letter of invitation to me, “in the 
interest of public enlightenment.” It would also be of aid in the 
consideration of legislation in the next session of Congress. If such 
hearings were held in one or more of the places from which these 
complaints emanate, these abuses might well be stopped. I venture to 
predict that public hearings in these places prior to election might 
result in the names of hundreds of qualified voters being immediately 
restored to the registration rolls. Such a decision on the part of the 
subcommittee would be most helpful in contributing to a free and fair 
election. 
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Senator Gore. Would you restate—such a decision—would you re- 
state the decision which you referred to? 

Mr. Otney. The decision to hold public hearings on the subject. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Olne Vy in addition to those, the committee has 
recently received a complaint from the Orleans Parish, and over 
my name a wire was dispatched to the complainant, inviting and 
ee specific information. 

, today, have a wire stating that specific information is being 
weal to the committee, and as rapidly as - information upon 
this incident, or upon that to which you refer, or other instances of a 
violation of law or intimidation, as it is daveliped. it will be referred 
to the Department of Justice. 

Section 1 of the Hatch Act reads as follows—title 18, United States 
Code, section 594: 

Whoe er intimidates, threatens, coerces, or attempts to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any other person for the purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote, or to vote as he may choose, or of causing such other person 
to vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presicential elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of the House of 
Representatives, Delegates or Commissioners from the Territories and posses- 
sions, at any election held solely or in part for the purpose of electing such 
candidate, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. 


This committee, though it is not now in position to render an opin- 
ion upon the circumstances which you have carefully placed before 
the committee, would join with the Department of Justice, or with 
any other responsible agency or citizen, in condemning any violation 


of law, any intimidation or threat to deny any American citizen his 
constitutional right, that right having no racial qualification. 

So the committee is appreciative ‘of the information you have 
given it. The committee will supply to the Department of Justice 
what additional information it gathers with respect to instances, 
this instance and other instances, which are now coming to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. Otney. Thank you Senator. I am delighted at the committee’s 
interest and concern. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, where is the parish that you had 
reference to, at some length, located in Louisiana ! 

Mr. Otney. The principal city in the parish is Monroe, La. It is 
in the north central part of the State. 

Senator Curtis. May I inquire of the staff, is there a United 
States Senator to be elected there this year? 

Senator Gore. That would not count, because a President is being 
elected. I mean, legally it would not add anything, it seems to me. 

Senator Curtis. What I am getting at is this: If your Department 
has any briefs or will be preparing any briefs that would go to the 
' question of the seating of a Representative in Congress or a Sena- 
tor, where offenses of this kind were proven, I will assure you we 
will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Otney. I will make inquiry, Senator, and see that the commit- 
tee gets any such briefs, if we have them. I am not sure. 

Senator Curtis. I note what you have said about the failure to pass 
) certain legislation. While this committee and individual Members of 
) the Senate may or may not have some responsibility in that regard, 
§ at this stage we must, like the Department of Justice, operate under 
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the law as it is, and not what it ought to be, or what it was requested 


to be. 

Mr. Otney. I realize that, but I am sure the subcommittee gets our 
point. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Ouney. That the criminal law is a very, very weak weapon to 
meet this kind of problem. It is so much better if you can stop this 
sort of thing from happening, and where procedures of this sort are 
alleged, to bring the alleged offenders in court and have it determined, 
so that then people can get their right to vote. That is the only way. 
Prosecution after the event is not going to change the effect on the 
election, of disfranchisement. 

Senator Gore. However that may be, Mr. Olney, the criminal prose- 
cution, the possibility of criminal prosecution, the possibility of pun- 
ishment and penalty, is one of the great deterring influences; indeed 
the greatest law enforcement agency of our Government, I take it from 
the evidence you have cited, that the Department of Justice is pro- 
ceeding with an investigation looking to the possibility of prosecution 
under the existing statute. 

Mr. Otney. You are quite right. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

There are two contests underway in the country, a contest between 
Democrats and Republicans, and between the Yankees and the Dodg- 
ers. I admit to a keener interest for the next 2 hours in the latter. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, everybody seems to be for the 
Yankees and the Dodgers. I am still for the Braves. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask Mr. Olney something off the 
record, if he will step up here. 

Senator-Gore. The committee will reconvene at 3: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee stood in recess until 
3:30 p.m. that same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gort. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Hall, may I say I wish you have less success in this other 
game than you had with the ball game. 

Mr. Hatt. It is very easy to be a Yankee rooter. [Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. Since this is a continuation of your testimony, there 
will be no necessity for further administering of the oath. 

You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD HALL, CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE—Resumed 


Mr. Hatt. I haven’t any prepared opening statement other than 
this. This covers items from—this report, covering September, shows 
as follows: 


Or a cael tte tani tee dieenienn eee $244, 586. 6S 
I oa latancraiansihicr oiienseg eens engin econ 368, 922. 7 
Balance on hand September 30 540, 289. 
Unpaid bills 
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Mr. Chairman 

Senator Gore. Yes, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Haux. That is all I have to say to the committee, and now I 
am at your service. 

Senator Gore. Well, the committee again wishes to thank you, Mr. 
Hall, for your cooperation. 

At your last appearance, I believe it was you who made the sug- 
gestion that we undertake to develop some uniform method of re- 
porting. 

Mr. Harty. That is right. 

Senator Gore. And the committee appreciated it. 

I asked Mr. Butler this morning this question, and I would like 
also to ask you: 

As you know, we rather arbitrarily selected, well, entirely arbi- 
trarily selected, September 1 as the beginning date for reporting. 

The reporting period on which you have just now testified was for 
October 1. 

November 1 would, in my opinion, appear to run too near the elec- 
tion. The committee would not have time to correlate, collate, the 
material. And I think you might be a little busy. 

Mr. Haru. We have other things to do. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

I had thought of suggesting, although the committee will have 
un executive session to consider this, but I have been of the opinion 
and I have made the suggestion of October 20 as the next reporting 
period, and it may not ‘be necessary to have a further personal ap- 
pearance since our forms have been developed. 

How would you react to that ? 

Mr. Hauu. Well, it will mean additional work, but if that is the 
consensus of the committee, we will be happy to abide by it. 

Senator Gore. Would that date be in any way a perticular hard- 
ship for you? 

Mr. Hatx. Anywhere around the 15th or the 20th will be all right. 
As I say, it is additional work, but we can do it. 

Senator Gore. Fine. 

In your report on expenditures, I notice the largest item on page 
2 of your report is under item No. 6, “Other expenditures.” The 
amount listed there is $215,674.50. 

Mr. Hatz. May I have my comptroller up here when we are read- 
ing it? 

Senator Gore. Oh, yes; indeed. 

I take it that that item includes the salaries of your employees. 

Mr. Hat. That is right. We have at the present time about 250 
employees. 

Senator Gore. I do not want to request a detailed breakdown, but 
what would be the major items within that category? Employees is 
the largest one, I take it. 

Mr. Hau. Salaries, printed matter, travel expenses, and telephone 
and telegraph. 

Senator Gore. Was there involved in that item any expenditure on 
the part of the Republican National Committee in the Territory of 
Alaska in connection with the election held yesterday / 

Mr. Haut. Well, I can answer that. We haven’t spent 1 cent in 
connection with the Alaskan election. 
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Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrietp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis ? 

Senator Curtis, I don’t have any questions. However, I did make 
an observation here that kind of worries me a little bit 

I looked at your report—the expenditure during the reporting 
period—which 1 guess is September; is that right 

Mr. Moore. September, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. The Republican National Committee spent $368,- 
000, and the Democratic National Committee spent $602,000. I hope 
that in the nonfinancial business, vou are not being outdone. 

Mr. Harty. May I say this, Mr. Curtis, that we were fortunate to 
have some dinners early and get some money. We still are short. 
This idea that the Republican “Party has plenty of money is one of 
the biggest myths that has ever been created in this country. 

I think, however, that perhaps the answer to the attitude is that we 
don’t cry as well as some people do in connection with their money 
matters 

I recall one time back in 1942, if I can just take a minute, when 
I happened to be the congressional member for New York State. We 
were having trouble at that time, I know, paying even the rent at 
national headquarters, and I had the great, sizable amount of a thou- 
sand dollars to distribute among 43 congressional candidates in New 
York State. 

So we, at times, have been hard put, too, but we have stuck it out, 
and we feel that when a party has the respect of the people, they can 
get the money. 

Senator Curtis. I have no further questions. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, as long as we have got the 
crying towel out, did the Republicans raise a ood deal of money in 
their fund-raising dinners prior to the opening of the campaign ! 

Mr. Hauw. Yes. We raised on Janu: iry 20, in 53 dinners, a sizable 
amount. That is right. 

Senator Mansrietp. What was the amount ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, between the States—you see, we had 53 dinners, 
and I couldn’t give you the cities or States today. 

Senator Mansrietp. No details, but just the amount. 

Mr. Haru. But I think out of it, we took in—when I say “we”, I 
mean the three national committees—about $3 million, and the balance 
was distributed in the States where the dinners were held. 

Senator Mansrievp. Is it not true, that up to that time, what the 
Democrats were trying to do—as long as we are crying—was to erase 
the deficit from the 1952 campaign ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, the only answer I have to that is this: That e 
until a couple of years ago, we had deficits all along the line, and I 
didn’t hear anybody crying to us about it. 

Senator MansrreLp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Hall, are there any national committees organized 
or to be organized, other than the ones which have up to now reported 
with the clerk of the House, do you know? For example, we have the 
Republican National Committee, the National Federation of Republi- 
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can Women, the Young Republicans National Campaign Committee, 
the Senatorial Committee, the Committee of Arts and Sciences for 
Eisenhower, and the National Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon. 

Do you know if there are any additional committees being 
organized ¢ 

Mr. Hawi. Well, frankly, I wouldn't have any control over that, 
and I can’t give you any definite answer. I wouldn't know, because 
other than working with the chairmen of the two other nation: al com- 
mittees, senatorial ‘and congressional, | know nothing about the other 
committees. 

Mr. Moore. One of our problems in attempting to assimilate as 
much information as possible, is to locate and identify both the na- 
tional and State committees. 

I suppose there is someone in the national organization who might 
be able to help us on that. 

Mr. Hai. There is sort of an echo. I cannot hear what you are 
saying. 

Mr. Moore. I say one of our problems is the location and identifica- 
tion of the national and local committees, in order that we could get 
out to them the questionnaires that you have been so good as to file, 
and file in time, and in that connection I was wondering if there was 
someone in the organization whom the staff might contact to help us 
on that. 

Mr. Hauu. Well, I would say, for instance, you have mentioned—I 
think you mentioned the Citizens. They have an organization in New 
York. 

Mr. Moore. In New York? 

Mr. Hai. In the national headquarters. You can get in touch with 
them. 

Who is head of the Committee for Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower 
I donot know. You would have to check that out. 

But if there is any information we have, and I presume we could find 
that out for you, we would be happy to send it along to you. 

Mr. Moore. Also, are there any comments with respect to the ques- 
tionnatre we have used up to now, any suggested improvements ; or 
do you find that on the basis that it has been prepared by the staff, it is 
satisfactory # 

Mr. Hany. No particular trouble at all. 

Mr. Moorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Haun. Right. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hat. Could I raise one question, Mr. Gore? 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Harti. We want to cooperate, and we shall, and I think we have 
indicated that we will all the way along the line. But I was a little 
bit surprised the other day when I found that investigators had not 
come to me but had gone to the director of my division with respect to 
healing arts. 

I want to say to the committee, I understand they went to his office, 
his doctor’s office, twice. 

Now, I have given assurance here that we will give you all the 
information. I repeat it again today. And I frankly don’t see the 
necessity of sending investigators to anybody within a division unless 
you or the committee is dissatisfied with the cooperation I am giv ing. 

83396—5é6—pt. 2 
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And that happened on two occasions, as I understand it, investi 
gators went to the director of that particular division of my head- 
quarters. 

Senator Gore. Do you want to reply to that ? 

Mr. Moore. I would like to say that with respect to the investiga- 
tors going, we wanted to clear up some testimony in the record after 
Messrs. Kroll and McDevitt testified the first time, with respect to 
an alleged solicitation by the American Medical Association. 

Thereafter, we received a letter from the—— 

Mr. Hau. From me. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). From Ernest Howard, with respect to 
that, Dr. Ernest Howard, M. D. 

Mr. Hatu. And I also wrote to you. 

Mr. Moore. I am sorry, I don’t recall your letter, Mr. Hall. 

But upon receipt of Dr. Howard’s communication, we merely tele- 
phoned te and investigators did not go back to him. It was merely 
a telephone call with reference to his letter, which I have since acknow]l- 
edged, and we intend to put his letter into the record for the purpose 
of correcting the statement that Mr.- Kroll made at the first appear- 
ance. 

(The letter referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 28.) 

Mr. Hauxt. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Hall, you understand now the nature of it. 
However, if you so request, then any questionnaire or any inquiry 
addressed to anyone within the employ of the Republican National 
Committee will be first addressed to you. 

Mr. Hauu. That is right, and I assure you that within all bounds 
of reason, I will cooperate further. 

Senator Gore. That instruction is hereby given. 

Mr. Hatt. Right. 

Senator Mansriectp. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am glad Mr. 
Hall brought this question up, because I think it has now been cleared 
up to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Hau. Right. 

Senator MansrieLp. Because there was certainly no ulterior motive 
in what committee counsel and staff did. I think what was done was 
in the interest of clearing the record, and certainly not with any other 
idea in mind, I am sure. 

Mr. Hatu. Yes. 

Senator Gore. I want to say that I personally, as well as in my 
capacity as chairman of the committee, appreciate your cooperation. 
You made helpful suggestions, and we do not in any way wish to 
infringe upon any prerogative that is properly yours, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hau. We go along with you all the way, I think. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hatt. Right. 

Senator Curris. I want to extend my very best wishes to you in your 
endeavor. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Gore. The committee will next hear Mr. Carroll Newton of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence given to this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Newron. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF CARROLL P. NEWTON, VICE PRESIDENT, BATTEN, 
BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


Senator Gore. Will you state your name and official position, or 
position with your firm, for the record ? 

Mr. Newton. My name is Carroll P. Newton. I am a vice president 
and member of the board of directors of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

May I read the statement, sir ? 

Senator Gore. If you will. 

Mr. Newron. I have been designated by BBDO management as the 
BBDO account supervisor for the following political accounts: 

The Republican National Committee, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the National Republican Congressional Committee, 312 
Congressional Hotel, Washington, D. C.; and the National Republic an 
Senatorial Committee, 449A, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Bruce Barton, chairman of the board of BBDO, whom you 
requested to appear before this subcommittee, has requested me to 
appear in his stead since my position brings me into close association 
with the matters referred to in your letter to Mr. Barton. 

I should like to take up the seven specific points which were included 
in your letter to Mr. Barton in the order in which they were listed: 

1. The amount of advertising contracted by BBDO, on behalf of 
the Republican National Committee as of October 5, 1956. 

Shall I go through the details here, sir, or just turn to the totals? 

Senator Gore. I believe you may go through your statement. It is 
not too long. 

Mr. Newton. All right, sir. 

Television time, 3 half-hour time periods, plus 20-second spots, total 
of $218,958.18. 

Senator MansrreLp. Mr. Newton, how much does a 20-second spot 
cost on TV? 

Mr. Newron. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Mansrretp. How much does a 20-second spot cost on TY ; 
I suppose you have it on a network? 

Mr. Newron. It depends. They are not network spots, they are 
on individual stations; networks don’t sell spots of that length so far 
as I know, and the rates are the rates, published rates of the individual 
stations and they run all the way ae a few dollars up into the 
thousands. 
Radio time (2 half-hour time periods) 17, 192. 47 
TV and radio production and preemption costs billed to BBDO by 

networks as of Oct. 5, 1956 23, 502. 65 
Printed advertising in publication space___._____________________ _. 26, 160. 00 
Production costs of space advertising 80. 50 


Miscellaneous expenditures of Republican National Committee 
through BBDO 4,125. 49 


. 29 

In addition to the above expenditures, production charges will be 
incurred with respect to future broadcasts and telecasts. These can- 
not be estimated until the nature of the programs and the places of 
origination are determined. 
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Production of additional printed advertising is now in progress. 
Production costs of this advertising cannot be accurately estimated 
at this time. 

The second question referred to was political advertising contracted 
through BBDO on behalf of other organizations. 


(a) The National Republican Senatorial Committee as of Oct. 5, 1956 








TV time (5 half-hour time periods, 12 5-minute time periods) -—-~~- $416, 194. 41 
Radio time, (2 thalf-hour time Meri0GS) 6<ciie heen i - 17, 672. 68 
TV and radio production and preemption cost billed to BBDO by 
TINIE UIE NE Fh neverending Res 63, 351. 11 
Miscellaneous expenditures of National Republican Senatorial Com- 
ete: Rion, TAM eee ik hintaan ds teens ited mnie 350. 76 
aoa a Aah palace ieaaaieaeinnabaitelle 497, 568. 91 


In addition to the above expenditures, production charges will be 
incurred with respect to future broadcasts and telecasts. ‘These can- 
not be estimated until the nature of the programs and the places of 
origination are determined. 


(b) The National Republican Congressional Committee as of Oct. 5, 1956 


TV time (6 half-hour time periods, 1 15-minute time period, 11 


5-minute time periods, plus 20-second spots) -.---..----___-_-_- $514, 153. 97 
Radio time (3 half-hour time periods, 1 15-minute time period)__-_ =. 25, 895. 26 
TV and radio production and preemption costs billed to BBDO by 

an IR A I a Ni sd cde ghd kde tended 41, 071. 55 
Newspaper and magazine advertising space costs________.________ 9, 692. 00 
Newspaper and magazine advertising production costs_.__._._.____-_~- 260. 00 
Production costs of 5-minute and 20-second films for TV___-____-__ 50, 384. 95 


Senator Gore. What could this production costs be other than abso- 
lute recording ? 


Mr. Newron. I beg your pardon, sir; I don’t think I understood 
you. 

Senator Gore. What would be involved in this $50,000 production 
costs? That strikes me asa little large. 

Mr. Newton. Well, actually we occupied a studio for about 5 days, 
sir, and it is a full crew, a full 35-millimeter union camera crew in a 
rented studio here in Washington, and we had to do about 5 days’ 
shooting, and that includes all the costs incurred in that manner, plus 
the laboratory costs, and so forth. 

Senator Gore. It will be a lot of film. [Laughter.] Go ahead. 

Mr. Newron. Miscellaneous expenditures of the National Republi- 
ean Congressional Committee through BBDO, $4,996.76; total, 
$646.454.49. 

Again, in addition to the above expenditures, production charges 
will be incurred with respect to future broadcasts and _ telecasts. 
These cannot be estimated until the nature of the programs and the 
places of origination are determined. 

Your third question, sir, had to do with payment for political ad- 
vertising. 

Media owners, including radio and television stations and networks 
and publishers of magazines and newspapers all require payment in 
advance of performance. 

In turn, we require that our political clients put us in funds before 
we make such disbursements. Other expenses incurred on behalf of 
our political clients are billed as soon as they can be estimated accur- 
ately, so that BBDO will be in funds when payment is due to vendors. 
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Your fourth question, sir, was on agency commission on political 
advertising. 

Agency commission on political advertising is received by BBDO 
in the same manner and to the same extent as on all of our clients. 

(Commission is paid to BBDO by the owners of media for space or 
time purchased from such media in the form of a discount of 15 per- 
cent of the published rates of the media. 

With respect to advertising expenditures made by BBDO on be- 
half of our clients, political or otherwise, on which the vendor does 
not allow agency commission in the form of a 15 percent dis¢éount on 
published rates, we add 15 percent of the net amount expended which 
15 percent represents compensation to us for services rendered. 

Your fifth question, sir, was on participation in political fund- 
raising activities. 

In the spring “ this year BBDO was acting as the advertising 
agency for the Jackson County, Mo., “Thank you, Mr. President 3 
Committee. In this capacity we served that committee in the produc- 
tion and placement of television and radio spot announcements in con- 
nection with that committee’s fund-raising campaign. 

The total cost involved for time and production was $8,683.26. 
Aside from this activity, BBDO has not and does not participate in 
any political fund-raising activities. 

6. Number of staff and supervisory personnel employed for the 
Republican National Committee account. 

BBDO has one account group handling the accounts of its three 
political clients. The supervisory personnel in this account group 
total four. 

Staff personnel in the various departments of the agency are called 
upon as needed for their services in activities in their particular 
fields. 

The number of such personnel employed varies widely from week 
to week based upon the amount and kind of work being planned or in 
progress at any given moment. We have not found it desirable or 
necessary to assign staff personnel within these departments to the 
work of our political clients on a full-time basis for the duration of the 
campaign. 

BBDO’s function with respect to the scheduling and programing 
of political broadcasts and telecasts. 

Basically, our function is twofold: (a) To recommend to the client 
time periods which, in our judgment, will meet the client’s needs for 
the purposes stated by the client and to execute orders for such time 
periods as the client elects to purchase; and (4) to furnish produc- 
tion and other specialized personnel and services required for the 
production of effective radio and television political programing. 

The subcommittee has solicited our views and recommendations 
with respect to the need for remedial legislation in the field of Federal 
elections, particularly as to the advisability of any change in the 
present limitations on campaign expenditures. 

IT am, and have been all my business life, engaged in the advertising 
business. I do not feel qualified to express opinions in the field of the 
laws governing Federal elections, nor as to appropriate limits on 
campaign expenditures. 

I think, however, that I can furnish some facts which may be of 
assistance to the subcommittee in its consideration of this subject. 
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It is my understanding that the present limitation on campaign 
expenditures was written into the law in 1940. In 1940 the average 
cost of a black-and-white page advertisement in 56 national maga- 
zines was $3,338.65. 

In 1955 the average gross cost of a black-and-white page advertise- 
ment in 43 national magazines was $6,685.04, an increase of over 100 
percent. Those figures come from the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 

In 1940 the average gross cost of a page advertisement in 380 morn- 
ing newspapers was $241.07. In 1955 the average gross cost of a page 
advertisement in 316 morning newspapers was $726.15, an increase of 
over 200 percent. Those figures come from Editor and Publisher 
magazine, 

In 1940 the average gross cost of a page in 1,497 evening papers was 
$144.20. In 1955 the average gross cost of a page in 1,454 evening 
papers was $315.13, an increase of over 118 percent. Those figures 
are also from Editor and Publisher. 

In 1940 the broadcast medium consisted of radio alone. The gross 
time cost for a half hour of radio time on the full network facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Co. was $13,704. Network television 
didn’t exist. 

In 1956 the broadcast medium consists of both radio and television, 
and the combined gross time cost of a half hour of time on the full 
facilities of the National Broadcasting Co., television and radio, is 
$84,819, an increase in the cost of broadcast media of over 500 percent. 
These figures have been taken from the published rate cards of NBC. 

Total expenditures in advertising in 1940, as reported by Printers’ 
Ink, a ame publication in the advertising field, was $2,087,600,000. 
In 1955 total advertising expenditures from the same sources are re- 
ported as $9,029 million. 

As I have said, I do not feel qualified to express an opinion as to 
what the limitations on campaign expenditures should be. However, 
from the facts set forth above, it is apparent that in 1956 $3 million 
spent in advertising media cannot make the impression on the public 
comparable to the impression $3 million worth of advertising made in 
1940. 

Senator Gore. You have presented some very arresting facts and in- 
formation. The committee is grateful to you. 

It is the hope of this committee that the people will respond to such 
facts with reasonable contributions to the party of their choice. 

These figures which you have presented show a drastic increase in 
the cost of reaching the people of the United States. 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. In a political campaign, and indeed, unless the peo- 
ple are reached the people are the real losers. It is not just the ob- 
ligation of candidates and political parties to reach the people, it is 
the obligation of the people to make it possible for the parties and the 
candidates to bring to them their message, their position on the vital 
issues before the country. 

The committee thanks you very much. 

Now, Senator Mansfield may have some questions. 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir. : 

Senator MansrreLp. Mr. Newton, does B. B. D & O. ever engage in 
advertising campaigns such as those carried on in the States of Colo- 
rado and Montana in 1954 senatorial campaigns? 
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Mr. Newton. I don’t know, sir. I am not familiar with those two 
Cc ampaigns. 

Senator MansrieLp. Well, it was brought out that one advertising 
agency by the name of Kudner, the Kudner Agency participated in 
the Colorado campaign and I believe some advertising agency partici- 
pated in the Montana campaign at which time my senior colleague, 
Senator Murray was running for reelection, in 1954, and I would like 
io know just how active a part some of these advertising agencies play 

n these campaigns, how much they do in the way of preparation for 
some of this material which comes out, and in general on active they 
are in getting away from the purely necessary advertising aspects of 
a national political campaign and going down into particular States 
and picking out particular Senators or candidates for action. 

Mr. Newton. Well, sir, I can answer that in the present campaign, 
3. B. D. & O., while we have prepared some printed advertising, all 
that we have prepared has been prepared for national use. 

Senator MansFIELp. I see. 

Mr. Newron. We do not prepare any = ial material of the sort 
that you are referring to, sir, nor to the best of my knowledge, and 
Lam sure I would know, have we been asked to. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I am sure you would too, and I certainly am 
implying nothing as far as B. B. D. & O. is concerned. 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. I am seeking information because I would like 
to know something about techniques and the time taken in developing 
these booklets and brochures and whatnot that come out at a particular 
time, usually within the last 2 or 3 weeks in the campaign, and are 
aimed at a particular candidate. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Nothing further. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Newton, how long have you been representing the 
Republican National Committee ? 

Mr. Newton. Well, we represented the Republican National Com- 
mittee together with the Kudner Agency in 1952. 

Mr. Moore. At that time the Kudner Agency also represented the 
Republican National Committee ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes: they did, sir. 

Mr. Moore. They do not do so any longer, do they ¢ 

Mr. Newton. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Moore. And your organization alone now handles the Repub- 
lican National Committee account ? 

Mr. Newton. As far as I know, sir, I do believe there is an adver- 
tising agency in Philadelphia called—I am not certain of the name— 
Doremus & Eschleman, which handles outdoor advertising for the 
Republican National Committee. 

Mr. Moorr. Does not Young & Rubicam in New York also handle 
a Republican committee account ? 

Mr. Newton. They handle the National Citizens for Eisenhower. 

Mr. Moore. The National Citizens for Eisenhower / 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Does your—is your contract with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee an oral or written agreement / 

Mr. Newton. It is an oral agreement, sir. 
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Mr. Moore. In that respect does it differ from your agreements with 
commercial or industrial accounts ¢ 

Mr. Newron. In most cases we have written agreements. I believe 
we do not with all of our clients, but in most cases we do. 

Mr. Moore. Was it a gentleman’s agreement in this case ¢ 

Mr. Newton. I guess so. I guess you would call it that, sir. 

Mr. Moorr. Do you have any difficulty then with respect to—well, 
does the oral agreement set forth the 15-percent commission arrange- 
ment that you referred to? 

Mr. Newron. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Moore. And the oral agreement also sets forth the agreement 
you referred to whereby the client is to put you in possession of funds 
in advance of the commitments that are to be made on their behalf ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir: that has been understood ever since— 

Mr. Moore. What are the mechanics of that situation? Do you set 
up a special checking account or a special bank account for that client? 

Mr. Newron. No, as I understand the mechanics, they work this 
way: 

As we come up to the date of a broadcast or telecast and as soon as 
we know the location of the program, and the nature of it, we get a bill 
or we solicit and get a bill from the network based on the stations and 
facilities that we have ordered. 

As you know, sir, sometimes special construction by the telephone 
company is required to get to points of origination. When we get 
such bills from the broadcasters then we in turn bill the appropriate 
committee, and they put us in funds before it is necessary for us to 
pay the broadcasters. 

Mr. Moore. Now, all of this has to be done, we understand, within 
48 hours of the broadcast or telecast; is that right ? 

Mr. Newton. That is the rule, sir. I would say to you that that 
is not—that deadline is not always made. 

Mr. Moore. It is not always possible to meet it, I assume? 

Mr. Newton. It isn’t always possible because sometimes construction 
costs and other costs of that sort are to difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Moorr. Now, if the program, just by hypothesis were a 
thousand-dollar program 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). Your commission on that would be $150 / 

Mr. Newron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You would bill your clients prior to the broadcast 
for $1,000? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And would you then remit to the network 

Mr. Newton. $850. 

Mr. Moore. $850 ? 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Does it not occur or has it not occurred in your experi- 
ence that this particular program, this hypothetical program occurs 
on a night when one of your “commercial sponsors has a program on 
the air? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir; that has occurred. We have a great many 
television programs, our clients have a great many television pro- 
grams, and that has occurred. 
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Mr. Moorr. Now, we have received some testimony here from at 
least one of the networks last month that when that occurs, I believe 
there is an understanding that you will not also receive the commis 
sion on the program pree mpted, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Newton. I don’t know of any instance where we ever had and 
that I believe has consistently been the policy of the networks. 

Mr. Moore. Is that also your policy / 

Mr. Newton. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Moore. That you would not receive commission for both pro 
orams ¢ 

Mr. Newton. No; we wouldn't properly receive commission on the 
sume amount of money. 

Now then, in reference—in your prepared statement you referred 
to the number of personnel engaged in your political account. 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. As I recall it you said there were four supervisory 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Newton. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Moore. Or four supervisory personnel. You did not specify 
any number of staff personnel. 

Mr. Newron. It is really quite hard to do, sir, because we are very 
sharply departmentalized in the organization of our company. In 
other words, we have a department on copy, and we have an art de- 
partment, and we have a television and radio department, and we have 
a media department, and we have an accounting department, we have 
a research department, and some others, and the way we operate in 
our company is that the heads of these departments assign personnel 
to the jobs that come along as they are needed, and in whatever num- 
bers they are needed, and most of our personnel normally work on 
more than one account. 

In other words, they work as they are needed on any particular job. 

Mr. Moore. So that these personnel are working on your regular 
commercial—is it proper to call them commercial or industrial ac- 
count as distinguished from political account ¢ 

Mr. Newton. I would think so. 

Mr. Moore. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir; I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Those personnel are working on the political accounts 
and the commercial accounts at the same time or part of the same 
day; is that right ? : 

Mr. Newton. Yes, quite likely. 

Mr. Moore. Are any of your personnel temporarily assigned to this 
political account on a full-time basis? 

Mr. Newton. On a full-time basis? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. Not outside of the supervisory personnel, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Are any personnel working voluntarily without com- 
pensation with respect to the political account ? 

Mr. Newton. Not that I know of, sir. Our employees are all on 
our regular payroll. 

Mr. Moore. Well, in connection with the c: ampaign, has it been 
necessary for you to recruit personnel from any other agencies? 

Mr. Newton. No; we have not, sir. We have in our company a staff 
of somewhat over 2,000 people. | 
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Mr. Moore. Does your organization, in addition to the services that 
you enumerated play any part in the formulation of campaign policy, 
the drafting of campaign speeches or anything of that nature? 

Mr. Newton. No; we do not play any part in the drafting of cam- 
paign speeches. 

Mr. Siete. Do you have anything to do with the schedule of 
speeches of the candidates and their mapping out of their itineraries? 

Mr. Newton. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Moore. You donot. That is handled by the committees which 
you represent ? 

Mr. Raieaie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And is it a correct inference from your last testimony 
that you do not, therefore, arrange for transportation ? 

Mr Newron. No, we do not, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You mentioned in your statement that there are certain 
agencies where no allowance is made by the vendor for an agency 
commission in connection with advertising. 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. What type of activity would that be? 

Mr. Newron. Well, all of the facilities, for instance, almost all of 
the facilities which we purchase through a broadcasting company for 
television and radio programs are billed to us on a net basis. 

In other words, primarily the agency commission is allowed on pub- 
lished rates for space or time as the case may be. In other words, in a 
telecast of that sort we have to pay for lines to get to the place-of 
origination, as I explained to you, sir. We have to pay for the crew 
that comes to the place, and 3 cameras, usually a 3-camera setup, some- 
times more, and we have to pay a per hour charge for use of those 
cameras during rehearsal; we have to pay for special lighting equip- 
ment which is often needed in armories and halls of that sort which 
are not designed for telecasting, and we have to pay for construction 
of platforms on which the cameras are placed, and those amounts are 
normally billed to us net and on such amounts we plus 15 percent. 

That is also true in the kind of charges we incur in the production 
of printed advertising; in other words, compositors, engravers, elec- 
trotypers, photographers, and those people normally bill net and we 
plus 15 percent in billing our clients. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

Now, do you any fund-raising activities or have your activities been 
only those that you have referred to in your statement? 

Mr. Newron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Moore. You take no part other than that in fund-raising 
activities. 

Mr. Newton. That is right. 

Mr. Moorr. Do you—are any of your personnel, supervisory per- 
sonnel regularly on the staff of the national committee or working 
with the staff of the national committee ? 

Mr. Newton. No, sir. They work with them regularly, but they 
are not Republican National Committee people. They are our people. 

Mr. Moore. In connection with the payment arrangements that you 
testified to a moment ago, all of the cash which you receive, or all of 
the money which you receive, for the payment of these obligations 
comes from the Republican National Committee or one of the other 
committees which you represent ? 
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Mr. Newron. From one of those three committees; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. And you consider that you have these verbal agree- 
ments with respect to agency representation also with the other com- 
mittees ¢ 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis. I have nothing to ask. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. The last witness will be Mr. Carlton G. Ketchum, 
of Ketchum, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Do you solemly swear the evidence given to this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Kercuum. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CARLTON G. KETCHUM, PRESIDENT, KETCHUM, INC., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Senator Gore. Will you state your name and the status of your 
citizenship and your business connections, Mr. Ketchum ? 

Mr. Kercuum. My name is Carlton G. ‘Ketchum. I am the presi- 
dent of Ketchum, Inc., with a firm in Pittsburgh, New York, and 
Charlotte, N. C., and am a citizenship of the United States by birth. 

Senator Gore. What is the nature of the business conducted by 
Ketchum, Inc. ? 

Mr. Ketcnum. We do fund-raising campaigns by colleges, com- 
munity funds, hospitals, churches, and all sorts of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and for the Republican Party. 

Senator Gore. Because of your eminence in this field, the committee 
felt that you could enlighten us on successful methods of raising cam- 
paign funds as well as other funds. 

As is customary with those who do not present prepared statements, 
we have been yielding to the special—do you have a prepared state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. Your very capable and courteous representative 
who came to see me asked me one question which led me to offer arn 
opinion regarding two steps which would be beneficial in the raising 
of funds for political parties, and then he asked me if I would care 
to put those in writing and submit those as a statement when I came 
here today. 

I have done so, and left four copies with your clerk before the 
meeting. 

Senator Gore. Would you mind reading the statement, then, for 
the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. Ketcuvum. I have a copy here. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. The committee will be 
pleased to have your written statement. 

Mr. Kercucum. Over the past 24 years, I believe I have had more 
to do with the fund raising of the Republican Party than any other 
one man ever has. I have served the party at the national, State, and 
local levels—professionally, personally, and through various mem- 
bers of our organization—and I am a member, as a layman, of the 
national, the Pennsylvania, and the Allegheny County finance com- 
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mittees of the party. Allegheny County, sir, is Pittsburgh, where 
L live. 

I am more than glad to supply any information I have as to the 
fund-raising methods of our party. We developed most of them, 
and we are proud of the extent to which they have contributed to the 
party’s success. 

We are equally proud of the fact that we have applied ‘to our 
party’s financing problem the methods of philanthropic fund raising 
through organized volunteers which are thoroughly tested, whole- 
some, and completely in accord with both the letter and the spirit of 
the law. 

To this committee, which seems to be trying sincerely and fairly to 
deal with the problem of financing political parties, 1 should hke to 
make two recommendations : 

First, it would be very well worth while to permit the contributor 
to a recognized political party to deduct for income-tax purposes up 
to $100 of his contribution, which it must be assumed he makes because 
of an interest in good government and to the party which he believes 
will serve that laudable end. Such a deduction would, we believe, 
greatly increase the number of givers in amounts below $100, and 
lead a number of those now giving lesser amounts to increase their 
giving up to $100. 

It would have a strong tendency, therefore, to reduce the need for 
very large contributions, and thus spread the load of party support 
more evenly and over a larger number of people. 

Certainly the present limitation of $3 million expenditure by any 
committee in a national campaign is completely unrealistic. It almost 
compels the formation of additional committees to distribute the 
inevitable cost of reaching 100 million potential and sixty-odd million 
actual voters. 

There ought to be a roof on expenditures on a national campaign, 
but that maximum should be one which will permit a responsible 
committee, in which is constituted the whole control of its party’s 
national effort, to reach the voters adequately. 

Certainly a limitation of 30 cents per eligible voter divided be- 
tween the 2 major parties would not be unreasonable. I suggest that, 
sir, So as just to have some figure; not that I think that that is a final 
consideration at all. 

Thus, if there were 80 million registrants, men, women, qualified 
to vote, a $24 million maximum expenditure—controlled, of course, by 
the ability of the parties to raise that much—would allow $12 million 
for each party. 

It would then be possible to insist that all the expenditures be made 
under the authority of a single national committee, with central ac- 
counting. This would bring about better understanding on the part 
of givers and of Government as to the actual costs of a campaign. 

No part of our experience leads us to feel any confidence in the 
suggestion of a Government-financed political campaign. The temp- 
tations to a party in power would be very great. Suspicion of the 
equity of the distribution of Government funds for such a purpose 
would be inevitable. : 

May I add that the steady growth of the number of contributors 
to the Republican Party, culminating in a total very close to 
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2,500,000 in 1952, which we hope will be increased substantially this 
year, is a source of pride to us and an assurance to all that American 
citizens are growing more conscious of their political obligations and 
opportunities. 

[ deeply appreciate the courtesy and the sound attitude toward 
the problem shown by your committee and its representative, Mr. 
Corneaby, and I am glad to cooperate in any way I can. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

1 would like to ask some questions. At the top of page 2, in the 
paragraph concluded at the top of page 2, you recommend a tax 
credit, so to speak, of $100. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Would you couple with that some limitation on the 
amount of funds, political contribution, which any one citizen could 
make in a given year or campaign? 

Mr. Kercuum. I think if that were a reasonable limitation, it 
should be made; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. In other words, you say—— 

Mr. Kercuum. There is a practical limitation now, sir, as I am 
sure you are aware, of $3,000 as a gift, because there is a gift tax above 
that amount, that is, a gift to any one committee. 

Now, you would automatically reduce the total amount given by 
an individual to various committees representing his party if you 
increased the present Hatch Act limitation of $3 million and, with 
that making a limitation which would permit a national campaign, 
had a central accounting so that all committees spending in that na- 
tional campaign would come under that one roof. 

You would almost automatically cut down the number of large 
givers or the amounts that large givers gave in that way, I think. 

Senator Gore. Well, in the concluding clause at the top of page 2, 
you say: 
ind thus spread the load of party support more evenly and over a larger num- 
her of people. 

I agree with you that that would be a healthier condition than we 


now have, and that the further we go in that direction the healthier 
it would be. 


Mr. Kercnum. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Therefore, I inquired of you if you thought there 
should not be, coupled with a tax credit or a deductible item for cam- 
paign contributions, some limit on the amount of monetary contribu- 
tion that any single citizen should make. 

After all, our society and system of Government is based upon 
the fundamental unit of individual citizenship. 

Mr. Ketrcuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. And there is some question in my mind as to how 
far one citizen, who may be fortuitously situated economically, can 
exercise an influence, through his economic power, greater and far 
beyond that which another citizen can exercise, because of his limited 
economic resources. 

Do you not think, or, rather, do you not agree with me that along 
with the encouragement, through tax deductions or otherwise, for 
a widespread citizen participation in mangers of political parties 
and campaigns, that there should be, coupled with that, a realistic 
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limit on the amount of monetary contribution which a citizen can 
make to a given campaign or within a given year ¢ 

Mr. Ketcuum. Senator, as you have just stated, I do agree to that. 
I agree heartily. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Now, in the second paragraph on page 2 you say: 

It almost compels the formation of additional committees— 


speaking of the $3 million limit. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Could you not eliminate “almost,” from a practical 
standpoint ! 

Mr. Kercuum. I presume you could; from a practical standpoint, 
you could; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. You have just heard an experienced and qualified man 
in the advertising field give those arresting figures as to the multi- 
plication of the cost of advertising, the mediums of communication, 
without which neither candidates nor parties can carry their message 
and their position to the people. 

Mr. Kercuum. That is right. 

Senator Gore. You say that the $3 million limitation on the na- 
tional committees is utterly unrealistic, and I agree with you, and in 
testimony so have Mr. Hall and Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Ketrcuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. So we can say it practically does force the establish- 
ment of one special committee after another, which—and I agree with 
your recommendation in the third paragraph, that whatever limits we 
fix, we should also limit responsibility. 

Mr. Kercuum. That is mght. 

Senator Gorr. And, therefore, not have to chase all over the lot 
about an additional committee here and an additional committee there. 
And you hear of a new one every day, or several some days. 

I think you have presented very fine testimony. 

Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ketchum, you are a fund-raiser for the 
Republican National Committee ? 

Mr. Kercnum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. And the Pennsylvania State Democratic Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Kercuum. No Democratic committee, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Or Republican committee. [Laughter.] My 
mind is 

Mr. Kercuum. We don’t work both sides of the street, Senator. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I must apologize for that error. 

But the national committee, the Republican National Committee, 
and what other committees ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Pardon ? 

Senator Mansrretp. What other Republican committees ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Our responsibility this year is as counsel to the Re- 
publican National Finance Committee, of which I am also a member. 
We are active in direction of the fund-raising campaign in Alle- 
gheny County, which is Pittsburgh, where I live, in the State of 
Ohio and in downstate Illinois; we have 1 man working for the com- 
mittee in I)linois, 2 in Pittsburgh, 4 in Ohio. 
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Senator MansrieLtp. How much money have you raised in Ohio this 
year ¢ 
’ Mr. Kercuum. I didn’t know I was going to be asked that, and I 
can't answer it. I can answer it for Allegheny County, but I can’t 
for Ohio, because I wasn’t asked for any information on that and 
didn’t bring any. I don’t know, offhand. 

Senator MansrieLp. You have no approximate idea? 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, let me see. I should think that the total 
raised in Ohio, which, as I am sure you understand, is for the National, 
State and all the county committees, the 88 county committees, that is 
all on a unified plan which was called the integrated plan this morn- 
ing—I am sure the total raised for all of them must be in excess of 
$1,200,000, $1,500,000, but I couldn’t tell you how much more or where 
it stands. 

Senator MansrreLp. Those are approximate figures. 

Mr. Kercuum. I could have gotten that. 

Senator MansrreLp. Could you give us an approximate figure for 
what you have raised in downstate Illinois? 

Mr. Kercnum. Yes; I had that, because I just got a report from our 
man there yesterday. We have so far raised in downstate Illinois 
$180,000, which does not include the amounts retained by some of the 
counties which are operated on the old basis where they only send in 
a contribution for the State and national. 

Senator Mansriexp. I see. 

Mr. Kercuum. The $180,000 that we know about is on the unified 
plan, but they are just shifting over to it now. 

Senator Mansrievp. Then you mentioned Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. How much have you raised in Allegheny 
County this year? 

Mr. Kercuum. The committee has raised $600,000 in Pittsburgh so 
far this year. 

Senator Mansrtevp. So far. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. We hope to raise—— 

Senator Mansrretp. How much do you anticipate you will raise 
there? 

Mr. Kercuvum. Sir? 

Senator Mansrietp. How much do you anticipate you will raise? 

Mr. Kercnum. We hope to raise $200,000 more. 

Senator Mansrietp. Roughly a million dollars. 

Mr. Kercuvum. I think after last night we might. 

Senator MansFreLp. One county. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Yes. It has a million and a half people, 1,600,000 
people. 

Senator Mansrretp. Those are the only three projects that you are 
conducting fund-raising drives in this year? 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. If the committee had many like you 

Mr. Kercuum. Sir? 

Senator Gore. If the committee had many fund raisers like you. 
there would not be any financial problems. 
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Mr. Kercuum. Thank you. We have always had financial prob- 
lems. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Curtis? 

I find it striking that you report for one county committee almost 
as much money as both national committees, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic combined, have on hand. 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, sir, they spend it—the Republicans, at least, 
spend it about as fast as we can raise it. The county committee is rais- 
ing its money, of course, for the State committee of Pennsylvania, and 
its own expenditures in Allegheny County, and its quota for the three 
national committees. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Ketchum, Inc., your company, engages in fund- 
raising activities in nonelection years, do you not? 

Mr. Kercuum. The what? 

Mr. Moore. When you are not engaged in political fund raising, 
you are engaged in other fund raising ? 

Mr. Kercuum. All the time. 

Mr. Moore. All the time. 

Mr. Kercuum. Only a small portion of our staff is engaged in po- 
litical fund raising at any time. 

Mr. Moore. How large a proportion of your staff is so engaged ? 

Mr. Ketcuum. Well, we have something over 80 men who are di- 
rectors or associate directors or public relations directors for fund- 
raising campaigns. At this moment we are directing 40 campaigns, 
nationally and locally; and out of those 

Mr. Moore. When you say “we,” you mean your firm ? 

Mr. Kercuum. My firm—of those 40 at present, the 4 I have named 
are for the Republican Party. 

We are directing 10 United Fund campaigns, we are serving 6 or 7 
colleges, we are serving 9 or 10 hospitals, and so on. 

Now out of those eighty-odd members of what you might call our 
professional staff, there are eight serving the Republican Party. It 
is not our major field of business. 

Mr. Moore. Now, these eight men and yourself are responsible for 
the collection. up to now, of more than a million dollars? 

Mr. Ketcuum. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moore. In political funds? 

Mr. Kercuum. Oh, yes; more than that, certainly. 

Mr. Moorr. How much more than a million dollars? 

Mr. Ketcuum. Mr. Moore, it is hard to answer that because of the 
fact that I counsel the National Finance Committee, not on a per- 
manent fee basis, but when I put in full time for them a day or so, 
I charge them per diem. The rest of the time I help without fee. 

There is not a day I don’t do something about it in an election 
vear, but I don’t charge for it unless I put in all my time. 

Now, in a sense—I am trying to answer your question very hon- 
estly—in a sense, I am responsible for all the money that the Republi- 
can national, congressional, and senatorial committees raise, because 
I have to do with all the soliciting committees for them in the way 
of counsel and laying out a plan and methods, and that sort of thing. 

But I don’t actually solicit a dollar, ever. It is entirely done by 
volunteer members of the party, and I just make useful to them, as 
far as I can, my professional knowledge of how to do it. 
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Mr. Moore. Now, when you mentioned eight people, does that in- 
clude yourself ? 

Mr. Kercucm. Well, let me count up. 

Yes, that includes—yes. 

Mr. Moore. It is your function to direct the activities of volunteer 
groups, is that it? 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. In these three localities you identified ¢ 

Mr. Kercuam. Yes, sir, entirely. 

Mr. Moore. Do you, yourself, have an office in Ohio? 

Mr. Kercuum. No, only in Pittsburgh, New York, and Charlotte. 

Mr. Moore. Pittsburgh, New York, and Charlotte? 

Mr. Kercuvum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. How do you charge for the services that your organi- 
zation renders ? 

Mr. Kercuum. We charge a professional fee as we do in all our 
other business. 

Mr. Moore. Is it the same amount of professional fee for political 
fund raising as for nonpolitical fund raising! Is your time charge 
the same? 

Mr. Ketrcuum. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. If it is a time charge. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Well, it is based on the type of members of our 
staff whom we assign, and the duration of their service, and it includes 
their living expenses while they are on the job. 

Mr. Moore. Is it correct to say, then, that you may have a man 
whose time is worth $50 a day, or $100 a day, and you are using that 
type of man or those types of men, and your charge is accordingly ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes, sir, but it is on a monthly fee basis when it 
covers an extended period, rather than a daily charge. 

Mr. Moore. How much money has your organization received for 
itself by way of fees for the profesional services rendered in fund 
raising up to now for the Republican Party ? 

Mr. Kercuvum. In the four services? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. How much income have you derived? 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, you will have to let me stop and see, and think 
of that. 

Mr. Moore. Well, maybe this will help you. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee has reported to the Clerk of the House expenditures 
to your account in the sum of $43,373.29 as of June 8. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Well, that must be from June 8—that must be now 
fifty-five or fifty-eight thousand dollars. I suppose that in Alle- 
gheny County, it has been something like $25,000. I wasn’t asked for 
these figures. I am having to assume it. 

Mr. Moore. I am sorry. 

Mr. Kercuvum. I should think that would bring it up to seventy-five 
or eighty thousand. We probably have been paid $15,000 in Illinois, 
and I would assume that we have been paid fifty-five to sixty thou- 
sand dollars in Ohio. 

I think if you added that all together, it might be $125,000 to 
>150,.000. 

Mr. Moore. That your organization 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. I would be glad to get you the exact figures. 

Mr. Moore. Your organization has received ? 

83396 O—56—pt. 2——15 
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Mr. Kercuum. I didn’t know I was going to be asked for that. 

Mr. Moore. I am sorry we didn’t ask you; but that is your best esti- 
mate ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. That includes their living expenses and re- 
porting charges and supervision. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

What would the net to your organization be of that $125,000? 

Mr. Kercuvum. I haven’t any means of knowing that except by 
taking it as part of the net of our total business. 

Now, in this year, I should assume that the total of all our fees 
for all our business over the country would be something like 10 
times as much as our total fees from the party, and on our total busi- 
ness, we would expect to make a gross profit before taxes of something 
like 15 to 17 percent, or something like that, at least we have been doing 
that. 

Now that, of course, is not net profit. 

Mr. Moore. You have averaged, when you say 15 or 17 percent, is 
that an average based upon your experience over the past years? 

Mr. Kercuum. Overall our business in recent years, we would have 
a gross profit of 15 or 17 percent on our total collection of fees from 
all purposes ; and since we bill on the same basis for service to the party 
as we do other clients, the philanthropic institutions and religious in- 
stitutions, and so on, I should assume that the profit is about the same. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, how do you know how much money is col- 
lected as a result of your efforts? 

Mr. Ketcuum. How do we know ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Ketcuum. Because we, as the collections come in, as people 
turn in reports, we set up a system for the treasurer of the party in 
that particular unit, and we have access to that. When the reports 
come in, Mr. Jones gave $100, Mrs. Smith gave $50, our man on that 
job knows what those totals are and who have given, so that he can 
ask the people who are responsible for soliciting them if they haven't 
given, to do it. 

Mr. Moore. Well, that implies that you have a man, full-time, on 
these particular jobs. 

Mr. Kercnum. Yes. During—he is on it full time. He knows what 
comes in, although he doesn’t handle it. 

Mr. Moore. Would he then forward to you a copy of the list of con- 
tributions? 

Mr. Kercuum. No. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. What would he do, report to you a total figure? 

Mr. Ketcuum. He would report to us the totals, yes, sir, and he 
would report to us what share of that came-in through the activities 
of committees of different types of volunteers who were working, so 
that we would have that knowledge to guide us in the future. 

Mr. Moore. What are the different types that you might find ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, you would have an advance gifts committee, 
which would solicit people that are presumed to be larger givers. 

You would have one that might solicit in the commercial area of 
the city, people who aren’t in the large-giving class but might give 
smaller amounts. 

You may have a residential division that will solicit small givers at 
their homes. Things like that. 
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Mr. Moore. You yourself and the men who work for you, you say, 
do not do the actual solicitation ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Never. 

Mr. Moore. We have noted that in the Allegheny, I believe it is the 
Allegheny County Committee—yes—a total of 39 individuals contri 
butions aggregated approximately $42,000. Does your organization 
provide any direction with respect to leads to potential contributors / 

Mr. Kercuum. We build the solicitation list from the names of peo 
ple who have previously given to the party, from others that we get 
from the friends of the party, including the donors, and any other 
sources we have. 

Then we try to build a big enough volunteer organization to solicit 
those people, to ask them to give. 

Mr. Moore. You yourself, you say, build a solicitation list / 

Mr. Kercuum. Well, we do it, we help them to do it or do it our 
selves ; yes. 

Mr. Moore. I see. How is it that you are engaged in Ohio as well 
as in Pennsylvania and Illinois? Is there any—is that happenstance, 
or did you solicit the work for those particular areas outside of Pitts- 
burgh ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Our oldest client in our business is the Ohio Repub- 
lican Finance Committee. We have been working for them for 21 
years. In 1936, after we had tried the plan of organized solicitation 
through volunteers which had first been tried in Connecticut by us in 
1932, we persuaded the Ohio Finance Committee to let us manage 
their campaign in 1936, and we have been doing it ever since. 

In Illinois, they asked us to do it because they knew of the work we 
had done in some other States. Now, we don’t always work year after 
year after year in one State. For example, we worked in Minnesota 
for 2 years, and set up the system and built up an organization of 
county finance committees all over the State, and they are running it 
themselves now. 

We don’t have a man there any more. 

We set out on the basis of what we would do, and we are trying to do 
it for Illinois. They had never had any organization downstate at all 
until this year. It has always been almost entirely in the metropolitan 
area around Chicago. And we are trying to extend it to the downstate 
counties, 

When the man has that done, presumably we will be out of there. 
We are building it on that basis, that they can carry it on themselves. 

Mr. Moorr. Who is the Ohio chairman at the present time ? 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Courtney Burton, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Moore. Now, then, in connection with your fund-raising activ- 
ities and your coordination with these committees, do you get into the 
area of the filing of reports with any State or Federal agencies? 

Mr. Kercuum. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You do not? 

Mr. Kercuum. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You do not concern yourself with that aspect of it; 
is that true ? 

_ Mr. Kercnum. No,sir. That is all governed by National and State 
law, and the treasurer is responsible. We have nothing to do with 
that. 
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Mr. Moore. Do you concern yourself with the permissible limits of 
campaign giving of the $5,000 limitation of the Hatch Act and the 

$3 million limitation on the contributions to committees, and thei: 
expenditures ? 

Mr. Kercuum. We try to see to it that every, not only every com- 
mittee but every volunteer worker, is cognizant of the fact that under 
the law a person cannot give more than $5,000 to a committee or more 
than $3,000 without liability for a gift tax. That we take great pains 
with. 

So far as the limitation of $3 million per committee is concerned, 
the only relationship we have to that is that we, as counsel to those 
three committees at the national level, try to see to it that the differ. 
ent soliciting committees over the country direct their support to all 
three so that it won't exceed the $3 million limit in the case of any one 
of those committees. 

Mr. Moorr. Now, do you have written contracts with your accounts, 
with your political accounts, I mean ? 

Mr. Kercuum. We have a written contract with Ohio and with 
Illinois. We have not with the national. I worked for the national 
for many years, and am on the national finance committee as a lay- 
man when I am not working for them professionally, and I just don’t 
have a contract there, and never have. 

We don’t have on the State level, we don’t have for Pittsburgh, be- 
cause, again, I am a citizen there and a member of that committee, and 
we worked for them 20 years. 

Mr. Moore. Do you recall how much you received from Allegheny 
County thus far this year? I don’t think you touched on that spe- 
cifically. 

Mr. Kercuvum. I can come very near telling you that. It must be, 
I would think we have now received probably $22,000. I think that 
will be found pretty close to it. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have anything to do with fund-raising dinners 
in your organization ? 

r. Kercuum. Do we have anything to do with fund-raising 
dinners ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kercuum. Sometimes; usually not. But sometimes we do. 
If we have a director in a State or in a county where they feel that 
they can raise more money by a dinner, he may take on the manage- 
ment of that dinner as part of his responsibility, but that is not an 
integral part of our service. 

Mr. Moore. Do you provide the volunteer organizational groups 
that you direct, with any legal or other information? Do you pro- 
vide them with potential lists, mailing lists, calling lists, and that 
kind of thing? 

Mr. Ketcuum. We give them a booklet suggesting, or usually we 
do, suggesting methods of fund raising for the party. We give them 
literature which we get from the national or congressional or sena- 
torial committee, stating the case for the party in that given year. 

We see to it that they are informed, either in writing or otherwise, 
as to the Hatch Act limitations, so that they know exactly what they 
can legally do. 

And your other question, I think, bears on the preparation of lists 
of potential contributors and the direction of assignment to commit- 
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tee members of the solicitation of those people. We do do that; 
yes, Sir. 

Mr. Moore. I think it is fair to say, in view of your success as a 
fund raiser, Mr. Ketchum, that you are appropriately named. 

Mr. Ketchum. Thank you. Once ina while somebody says, “What 
is your real name?” 

Mr. Moore. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

The committee thinks you have made a valuable contribution to its 
study, and it is entirely possible that as we approach the period of 
attempting to write legislation, early next year, that we will accord 
you an additional invitation. 

Mr. Kercuum. I would be very glad to help at any time. Thank 
you very much. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

At this point the chair would like to read into the record a letter 
received from Mr. Joseph M. Barr, who is chairman of the Pennsyi- 
vania Democratic State Committee: 


Deak SENATOR GoRE: This is my transmittal letter, together with list, in 
reply to your telegram of September 13, in which you asked us to submit to you 
i list of persons, committees, or organizations, who purchased 10 or more 
tickets for the fund-raising dinner which was held in Harrisburg, Pa., on that 
date. 

Very truly yours, 
JosePH M. Bakr 

This will be included in the record, and at this time the committee 
will make available to the public copies of the letter and the list. 

I might say that this was a $50-per-plate dinner. That was why 
I requested information with respect to the purchasers of 10 or more 
tickets, 

In the event of $100-per-plate dinners, I have requested information 
with respect to 5 or more—the purchasers of 5 or more tickets. 

(The letter and list referred to may be found in the appendix as 
exhibit 29.) 

Senator MansrreLp. Mr. Chairman, that applies to the Eisenhower 
dinners as well, I hope? 

Senator Gore. I have sent a telegram to a Republican-sponsored 
dinner in Philadelphia which I believe may be held; is it tonight 

Mr. Moore. It was held last night. 

Senator Gore. It was held last night. Unless there is objection, 
it is the purpose of the chairman to send such inquiry to all dinners 
of this magnitude, $50 or $100 a plate, whether held by Democrats 
or Republicans. 

Senator Mansrievp. All right. 

Senator Gore. At this time, the staff has an interim report which 
I will now enclose in the record, and which may now be made avail- 
able to the public. 

First is a list of political gifts of $500 and over, January 1 to 
August 31, by officials of large corporations. This is taken from the 
records of the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(The list referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 30.) 

Senator Gore. Next is a summary report of contributions for the 
period September 1 through September 30. It shows that as of 
September 1 the following Republican committees—the Republican 
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National Committee, National Federation of Republican Women, 
Young Republican National Campaign Committee, National Repub- 
lican Senatorial Committee, Committe of Arts and Sciences for Eisen 
hower, National Committee for Eisenhower-Nixon—had on hand a 
total of $1,442,276.62. 

Those committees combined had on hand as of September 30, 1956, 
a total of $1,111,873.97. 

The following Democratic committees—Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee, Volunteers for 
Stevenson-Kefauver, Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee— 
had on hand as of September 1, 1956, $93,076.28, and on hand as of 
September 30, 1956, $69,372.62. 

Thus the Chair will not read all the details of the report. This will 
be included in the record and made available to the public now. 

(The report referred to may be found in the appendix as exhibit 31.) 

Senator Gore. The next exhibit is political contributions of $500 
and over. This is taken from the records of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. These figures are not totaled for reasons stated in 
the interim report. 


This, too, will be printed in the record and made available to the 
public at this time. 


(The information referred to may be found in the appendix as ex- 
hibit 32.) 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to read a letter which he has 
received from Senator Barry Goldwater. It is dated October 10: 


In further explanation of the line of questioning which I used in yesterday's 
hearings before your subcommittee, I wanted to write you this letter, which 
also outlines the data which I hope the subcommittee will request from various 
unions on “lost time” accounts. 

You will remember my questions regarding the so-called lost-time or layoff-pay 
accounts. You asked if I would clarify this and be more specific. 

The account to which I refer is listed as Lost Time Reimbursements in the 
financial statement of at least one union, the United Auto Workers. It is my 
feeling that funds from this account have been, are being, and will continue to 
be, used in the future for political purposes, such as organizational work, distri- 
bution of political literature, and other purely political activities. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that your subcommittee will ask for a complete 
accounting of this account by the UAW and any other unions which have such 
a fund, and the account entitled, “Transfers to PAC,” which also appears in some 
UAW-CIO financial statements, with the purpose of determining any political 
use of this money, such as paying salaries and/or expenses of men working on 
politics. 

I also hope you will reconsider my question asking for complete figures on how 
many persons are working on political activities for COPE and the amount of 
money being spent on every day for 1 week before election day and including 
election day. This would cover the period October 31 through November 6, 1956. 
I believe the same information should be secured from the political arm of the 
UAW. Just what constitutes political activities should be left to the judgment 
of the subcommittee, and any activities having an effect or dealing with the 
1956 election campaigns should be included. 

While this is a detailed accounting, I ask for it for this period because of 
reports which I have seen about COPE activities around the United States. 
I refer to an article in the September 22, 1956, issue of the AFL-CIO News, en- 
titled “Oregon Labor Forces Swing Into Action.” 

This article refers to a “special blitz campaign” to be carried out in Mult- 
nomah County, Oreg., of which Portland is the county seat. According to this 
article, COPE plans to “blitz” the entire county with 200 cars, 7 persons in each 
car, for a total of 1,400 persons. These people will pass out campaign literature 
from Democrat Senator Morse, Democrat Congressman Green, and other COPE- 
supported candidates in the 1956 election, plus sample ballots marked to show 
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ibor-supported candidates. In addition, the article says 
secretaries in Oregon will help mailing out campaign material 

I believe your subcommittee will be interested in investigating where the 
funds come from to pay these 1,400 workers and for the 200 cars. This could 

ie from the “lost time” account, at least in part, or in a transfer of funds 

m the general fund of a union to COPE. Also, if political activities of this 
scope are taking place in one county in Oregon, certainly similar political moves 

re being made elsewhere around the Nation, all of which should be examined 
f your subcommittee is to get a true bipartisan picture of the 1956 elections 

Thank you for your kindness and courtesy in allowing me to sit with the sub 
mmittee yesterday and ask questions of some of the witnesses. I will be very 
iterested in the reaction of yourself and your subcommittee to these questions 
nd to their answers by the appropriate parties 

Sincerely, 
3 ARRY 

Signed “Barry,” printed “Barry Goldwater. 

The committee will take this question in the letter under advise 
ment in executive session. 

Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, yesterday when Mr. Reuther ap 
peared before the committee I read from excerpts of a Guy Nunn 

broade: ast. Previously I had wired radio station CKLW for a copy 
that they might transmit to me. 

I have it here. and unless there is some mix-up as to dates and hours, 
this is the broadcast to which I referred, and I would like to file it 
with the committee for the use of the staff and that it might be 
preserved. 

Senator Gore. It will be filed as an exhibit. 

(The recording referred to may be found in the files of the subcom 
] \ittee. ) 

Senator Ccrtis. Then, Mr. Chairman, the other day I made refe1 
ence in my remarks to political activities of the N oe al Rural Electric 
Cooper ative Association, more particularly to Clyde Ellis of that 
organization. 

I wish to read just a brief statement of my own in that regard. 

While I was recently in Nebraska I had many farmers approac!] 


it 


me on a problem which I believe deserves the attention of this 
committee. 

These farmers, all of whom are served by the rural electrification 
program, resent the fact that the national — of the Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association are apparently campaigning for the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket whereas the REA program has prospered 
since its inception under strong bipartisan sup ee 

For example, Clyde Ellis, general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, spoke to a asad REA meeting 
it Lincoln, Nebr., on September 24, 1956, and accused the Eisenhowe 
administration of scuttling the REA program. He also accused this 
idministration of preventing the authorization of a 230-kilowatt total 
transmission line from Fort Randall, S. Dak., to Grand Island, Neb 
The facts are to the contrary. Nebraska’s REA program has pros 
pered under this administration, and under it h: 
surplus of loan money available. 

Nebraska will soon receive the largest loan yet authorized by REA 


for a steam generating plant. As to the 230-kilowatt line the record 


s that President Eisenhower requested the 84th Congress to appro 
priate funds for the line but the Congress did not make the appropria 


T 


tion at the last session. 
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In view of the foregoing, many Nebraska REA members resent 
contributing to the support of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and having their funds used by its leadership to campaigi 
for one political party. 

I believe it will serve the objectives of this committee to study the 
allegations made to me and I am submitting press releases distributed 
on speeches made by Mr. Ellis at Lincoln, Nebr.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Detroit, Mich.; and Hot Springs, Ark. 

I am also offering a newspaper account of Mr. Ellis’ remarks at 
Lincoln, Nebr., which appeared in the Omaha, Nebr., World-Herald 
on September 25, 1956. 

The purpose is, of course, in line with this committee’s efforts to 
weigh the use of funds collected from members of an organization for 
their service, and using these funds for partisan political objectives. 

I ask our investigators to seek the following information: 

One, speeches made by Mr. Ellis between January 1, 1956, and 
November 5, 1956. 

Two, a text of the presentation made by Mr. Ellis earlier this year 
before an agricultural subcommittee of the Democrat National Com- 
mittee at Chicago, I1l., which subcommittee worked under the chair- 
manship of Hon. Claude Wickard. 

Three, the text of speeches made by former Gov. Sidney McGrath 
of Arkansas to REA meetings during 1956, and the manner in which 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association programs and 
finances Governor McGrath's speaking engagements. 

And fourth, a determination as to the allegations that Clay Cockney, 
a staff official of NRECA has been assigned to prepare speech ma- 
terial for Senator Estes Kefauver both before and since the Demo- 
crat National Convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer to that as my request to the staff and 
to the committee for consideration in executive session. 

Senator Gore. It will be so considered. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I have received a telegram which 
advises me of a telegram going to this committee from John O. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., chairman of the State Republican executive com- 
mittee in West Virginia, and it is sent from Charleston, and in this 
telegram he recites that, he makes charges of the raising of funds im- 
properly in West Virginia, particularly at a place called Weston State 
anniaal by Governor Marland who is now a candidate for the Senate. 

The reason I mention it is this, that Mr. Hoblitzell’s telegram states 
that there is written sworn evidence concerning these allegations but 
that copies have been sent to Washington. 

Now, it happened that I have received the copies. I have them here. 
I am not going to offer them in the record. I am not going to give them 
to the press. 

I have not had an opportunity to ascertain whether they are true 
copies of the signed and sworn statements that he has referred to, 
neither have I had an opportunity to ascertain the accuracy or reli- 
ability of them, so I want the record to show that I did bring them up, 
but did not disclose them, and it will be called to our attention in 
executive session. 

Senator Gore. I want to say when I returned to the office at noon | 


had—I received at the office the following wire from Mr. John D. 
Hoblitzell : 
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\fidavits swearing people have been fired as employees of State institutior 
because they refused to contribute political funds have been filed with prosecuting 

torney of Lewis County, W. Va., with copies forwarded to Washington 

rhese offenses took place while William ©. Marland was Governor of State 

th funds solicited being used in his candidacy for the United States Senate 

Request your chairman committee investigate this matter immediatel) 

I take it that it may refer to the telegrams. Without objection I 

ill file this with yours and that will be considered in executive 
session. 

The Chair also lays before the committee for consideration a tele 
gram from Mr. R. C. Webster of Salisbury, Md. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I believe 
that Mr. Ellis, Mr. Reuther, and Mr. Nunn should have the right to 
have their remarks—should be extended the courtesy of having their 
remarks placed in this record, as long as they are not here today, so 
that we can see it in full context. 

Senator Gore. The replies which they may or may not wish to 
make ? 

Senator MansFIELp. They are not here today and we ought to have 
them in here. 

Senator Curtis. I don't believe I made any statement about Mr. 
Reuther. I merely offered in full the report I had the other day. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis questioned him on this broadcast. 

Senator Curtis. All I have left here, Senator Mansfield, is what 
purports to be the material I read from in his presence. 

Senator Gore. As to the other two, they will be so permitted, and 
| am sure you will not object. 

Senator Curtis. No objection. 

Senator Gore. We will give them the privilege of making such 
statement as they desire. 

(The statements subsequently submitted by Messrs. Ellis and aa 
may be found in the appendix as exhibits 34 and 36, respectively. 

Senator Gore. Is there further information to be laid alece this 
committee in executive session / 

Senator Curtis. No. 

Senator Gore. If not, the committee will stand adjourned in public 
session and will immediately convene in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to go into 
executive session. ) 
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III. Known amount contributed by these officials 


To Republicans__-_-_- Sek cas , siecle ——— + 
To Democrats... ........... i a a ditt t R2, GU 
I sic chicsita ciaticatibanes tae 7 ; ie ae ear 1, 014, 906 


The accompanying lists of officials who gave $500 and over in 1952 shows the 
known amounts (by party) given by each individual (man and wife treated as 
one). (See Exhibits 2 and 2a.) 


NOTE CONCERNING THIS AND OTHER EXHIBITS 


Because the official campaign finance reports sometimes do not show clearly 
and fully a contributor’s name, initials, and address, problems arise in identify 
ing contributors. The file of 1952 contributors of $500 and over that was used 
in this analysis contains more than 13,000 different contributions made by more 
than 9,000 different persons. Some of the information has been processed by 
hand and some of it by machines. These conditions account for any errors that 
may be present. 

The completeness and accessibility of campaign finance reports vary greatly 
from State to State. Hence the contributions of corporate officials in one State 
may not have been known, while those in another State were readily identified 

(This analysis was made as part of a study of money in politics at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard. ) 
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956 CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRACTICES 


EXHIBI1 


\MPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF S500 AND OVER IN 10 
OF THE 22 LARGEST OIL COMPANIES ( MEASURED 


IT, Number of firms with offici 
otal number of firms examined 
Number with officials known to have contribute 
Number in which officers gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties 
Number in which directors (only) gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties 


II. Number of officials known to have 


otal number of officers : 
imber known to have contributed 
Number who gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties 
rotal number of directors 
Number known to have contributed 
Number who gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients_- 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties 


TIT. Known amount contributed by these officials 


lo Republicans_-_-__--- 
lo Democrats __- 


Total 


IV. Recipients of these contributions 

(1) State campaign committees (regular and volunteer): Republican—Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wyoming ; Democratic—Texas 

(2) National campaign committees: Republican—Republican National Com 
mittee, Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee, Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee, Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon, National Professional Com 
mittee for Eisenhower and Nixon, Hoover Broadcast Fund, Wedemeyer Broadcast 
Fund ; Democratic—Democratic National Committee 

(3) Local campaign committees : Republican—San Francisco, Calif. (regional ) 
Baltimore County, Md., Nassau County, N. Y., Allegheny County, Pa., Lebano 
County, Pa., Montgomery County, Pa., Northampton County, Pa., Philadelphi: 
a., southeast Pennsylvania (regional). 

(4) Candidates for the United States Senate: Republicans—Beall (Maryland), 
Bricker (Ohio), Bush (Connecticut), Cain (Washington), Ecton (Montana) 
Hurley (New Mexico), Jenner (Indiana), Malone ( Nevada), Potter (Michigan), 
Purtell (Connecticut), Revercomb (West Virginia), Smith (New Jersey) : Demo- 
crats—Alexander (New Jersey), Byrd ( Virginia). 

(This analysis was made as part of a study of money in politics at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard 


List of officials who contributed is attached, showing 
each party. (See exhibits 4 and 4a.) 
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1956 CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRA( 
EXHIBIT 5 


(CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF $500 AND OVER IN 1052 
rHE 15 LARGEST CORPORATIONS ENGAGED IN “TRAD! 
VOLUME)’ 


I, Number of firms with officials knoicn to 


otal number of firms examined_- 
Number with officials known to have contributed 
Number in which officers gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties_ 
Number in which directors (only) gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties 


Il. Number of officials known to 


Total number of officers- 
Number known to have contributed_ 
Number who gave: 
Solély to Republican recipients- 
Solely to Democratic recipients_ 
To recipients in both parties 
Total number of directors__ 
Number known to have contributed. 
Number who gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties_ 


III. Known amount contributed by these officials 
To Republicans $60, 750 
To Democrats__-_- 16, 000 


76. 750 


Total 


(This analysis was made as part of a study of money in politics at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard 


See exhibits 6 and 6a for officials who contributed. 
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Exuipit 7 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF $500 AND OVER IN 1952 BY OFFICERS AND LDIRECTORS OF 
HE 10 LARGEST PRIME DEFENSE CONTRACTORS (FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1950, 
luNE 30, 1953)’ 


ro 


I, Number of firms with officials known to have contributed 


lotal number of firms examined 
Number with officials known to have contributed 
Number in which officers gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients____ 
Solely to Democratic recipients__- 
To recipients in both parties_._..___-~~~_- ; 
Number in which directors (only) gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients __- 
Solely to Democratic recipients 
To recipients in both parties__- 


IT. Number of officials known to have contributed 


otal number of officers__- eee 
Number known to have contributed 
Number who gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients_ 
Solely to Democratic recipients__ 
To recipients in both parties 
Total number of directors.............--~-- 
Number known to have contributed_____-_-- 
Number who gave: 
Solely to Republican recipients__ 
Soley to Democratic recipients__- 
To recipients in both parties 


IIT. Known amount contributed by these officials 


To TieNNE a hk wk canis ' $163, 600 
To. I0GRBOREE Saas eesua iia 7 é 17, 000 


Total beens oe i 180, 600 


(This analysis was made as part of a study of money in politics at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard. ) 


Ten largest defense contractors 
lotal prime contracts awarded July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1953 $98, 723, 000, 000 


Awarded to 100 companies and corporate groups__--- 63, 165, 000, 000 
General Motors Corp. through 32 of its divisions headed list: 


Volume of 
Company contracts in 
millions of 

dollars 


General Motors - 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

General Electric Co. Saal 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc- 
United Aireraft Corp-.. 
Chrysler Corp 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp--. 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
North American Aviation, Inc 
Republic Aviation Corp--- 


See exhibits 8 and 8a for officials who contributed 
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1956 CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRACTICES 


Exuisit 9 


Campaign contributions of selected families 


sted below are known contributions of $500 and over by persons helieved t 
ups. The list is illustrative only. It does not include all families whose mem 
iign gifts. Nor have all contributors in each family necessarily been identified 


Address 


1 Pont, Mrs. Irene S 
1 Pont, Irenee Wilmington, De! 
Pont, H. F do 
1 Pont, Lammot do 
1 Pont, Mrs. Lammot do 
1 Pont, Pierre S do 
iu Pont, Mrs. Pierre S., III do. 
1 Pont, Pierre 8., IIT do 
iu Pont, William, Jr do 
1 Pont, Mrs. William do 
Pont, Eugene E do 
ju Pont, Henry B do 
iu Pont, Aileen do 
Pont, Edmond do 
iu Pont, Nicholas R do 
iu Pont, F. V do 
iu Pont, Mrs. F. V do 
iu Pont, E. F do 
iu Pont, Reynolds 
1 Pont, Mrs. Reynolds ‘ 
iu Pont, Mrs. 8. D Ardmore, Pa 
iu Pont, Hallock 
1 Pont, A. Felix, Jr Wilmington, Del 
1 Pont, Amy E 


Total 


, Coleman C Baltimore County, Md 
iore, H. Grady Rockville, Md 

re, H. Grady, Jr : .do 
tore, James G-_. .do 
re, Jill S do 
re, Louise .do 
e, Mary Benton : do 

, Virgil C Baltimore County, Md 


Total 


ennedy, Joseph Patrick Palm Beach, Fla_. 
cennedy, Rose F.- ; 
Kennedy, Patricia - - - 
‘ennedy, Edward 
Kennedy, Eunice. 
Kennedy, Jean.-- ae 
Kennedy, Rosemarie -_- 
Kennedy, Robert 


Total 


Lehman, Adele L_.................| New York City. 
SOU .do 
Lehman, Allan § on sadheom .do 
Lehman Bros Rieces ...d0 
Lehman, Herbert H...........-- .do-.. 
ehman, Mrs. Herbert H : ..do 
hman, Robert wed 7 .do-.. 


Total 


lon, Matthew T---- .| Pittsburgh, Pa - 
fellon, Paul...-- i a A ota 
lellon, Mr. and Mrs. Paul_.---- .do.. 

Mellon, Richard K---- , eed 

Mellon, Mr. and Mrs .do 

Mellon, Mrs. Richard K. ‘ .do ; 
Mellon, W. L., Jr--- ; Lek, kc dth 


Total 
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Campaign contributions of selected families, 1952—Continued 










Amount 
Gave to this 
Name Address number of 
committees, To Repub- | To Demo 
licans crats 

Pew, Arthur E., Jr-- — Philadelphia, Pa 5 $9, 200 
Pew, Helen T i en .do 1 1, 500 
Pew, James E hee do... ad 1 630 
Pew, J. Howard a .do.. 26 38, 250 
Pew, J. N., Jr do... 31 43, 750 
Pew, Mrs. J. N., Jr Ardmore, Pa.. 1 1, 000 
Pew, Alberta C .do_. 1 1, 000 
Pew, Mary Ethel_- Philadelphia, Pa 7 36, 250 
Pew, Julia F. .do : 1 1,000 | .- 
Pew, estate of J. N do. 7 7. 500 $1, 000 
Pew, Walter C_._-_- i Bryn Mawr, Pa-. 2 5, 900 

Total : ‘ 145, 980 1, 000 
Reynolds, David P Richmond, Va 1 2, 500 
Reynolds, J. Louis do 1 2, 000 
Reynolds, Richard J Winston-Salem, N.C 2 7,000 
Reynolds, Richard S., Sr Richmond, Va 1 2, 000 
Reynolds, R. S__-- do 4 10, 000 
Reynolds, Mrs. R. § do 1 2, 500 
Reynolds, Mrs. Virginia S do 1 1, 50 

Total 27, 500 
Rockefeller, David New York City 7 17, 000 
Rockefeller, Margaret McG do 1 3, 000 
Rockefeller, John D do 1 3, 000 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr do 5 14, 000 
Rockefeller, Mrs. John D., Jr do 4 11, 500 
Rockefeller, Martha B do 2 6, 000 
Rockefeller, John D. III__-- do 5 13, 000 
Rockefeller, Blanchette H do 1 1, 000 
Rockefeller, Laurance 8 _- do 10 28, 000 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Laurance S ‘ do : 4, 000 
Rockefeller, Mary French do... 1 3, 000 
Rockefeller, Nelson A- : do ll 22, 500 
Rockefeller, Mrs. N. A--- do_. 2 3, 500 
Rockefeller, Mary Clark __- do 2 6, 000 
Rockefeller, Winthrop - -- do 5 15, 000 

Total 150, 500 
Thompson, Wade V - -- Nashville, Tenn 5 18, 001 
Thompson, Wade V., Sr do 1 3, 000 
Thompson, Wade V., Jr__- do... 1 2, 004 

Total . 23, 000 
Vanderbilt, Harold S ‘ New York City 11 31, 000 
Vanderbilt, Harold S , Mount Jackson, Va 3 6, 000 3, 000 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Harold 8. .do 2 4, 000 
Vanderbilt, Gertrude Lewis do.. 1 3, 





Total 
























Weir, Ernest T__- ; Pittsburgh, Pa 4 5, 165 | 
Weir, Mrs. E. T. _do 4 11, 000 | 
Weir, Mrs. Ernest New York City. 1 500 
Weir, Mary Haward. Pittsburgh, Pa 3 10, 000 


Total 


ExHIsir 10 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTORS OF $10,000 AND OVER, 1952 






The following list shows individuals who (alone or with their wives) gave 
$10,000 or more to political campaigns in 1952 as shown by an incomplete file of 
officially reported contributions. The file includes gifts made at all levels of 
politics in all parts of the United States. (This analysis was made as part of 
a study of money in politics at the University of North Carolina under the direc 
tion of Prof. Alexander Heard). 
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The list does not necessarily include all persons who gave $10,000 or more, nor 
joes it necessarily reveal the total contributions of the persons appearing on it 
Official reports are sometimes incomplete and sometimes inaccessible. Neithe: 
is this a list of family contributions. An illustrative list of large family con 
tributions has been prepared separately. 

The present list shows that there were, in 1952, at least 110 individuals (this 
will be the number of entries on the list—man and wife counted as one), whi 
gave $10,000 or more to political campaigns, the total of such contributions being 
$1,936,869.72, of which $1,233,614.81 went to Republican recipients, and $703,254.91 
to Democratic recipients. 


Archibald and Jean S. Alexander (a candidate), Bernardsville, N. J.—$19,090 

of which $4,090 was by loan), Democrat. 

Frank and Helen G. Altschul, New York City and Stamford, Conn.—$14,058.74, 
Democrat ; $2,500, Republican (Senator Smith; Eisenhower nomination) 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Ascoli, New York, City and Stamford, Conn.—$17,200, Demo 
crat ; $500 Republican (Eisenhower nomination). 

Mr. and Mrs. Sewell Avery, Chicago, I1l—$10,000, Republican 

Senator William Benton (a candidate), Connecticut—$15,033.48, Democrat 

William A. Blakely, Dallas, Tex.—$16,000, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Blaustein, Baltimore, Md.—$13,000, Democrat 

Mrs. Dudley S. Blossom, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Blossom, Cleveland, Ohio—$10,000, 
Republican. 

George T. Bowdoin, New York City—$10,000, Republican. 

Louis H. Boyar, Mrs. Rachel Boyar, Beverly Hills, Calif.—$11,250, Democrat 

Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson Brown, Port Deposit, Md. ; $31,500, Republican ; $3,000 
Democrat (Senator Byrd). 

A. M. Bruce, New York City—$14,500, Republican. 

Arde Bulova, New York City—$10,000, Democrat. 

Paul and Polly Chase, New York City—$10,000, Democrat. 

James P. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.—$10,000, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Coe, New York City, N. ¥.—$17,883.50, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland, Wilmington, Del.—$10,800, Repub 
lican., 

B. L. Cord, Nevada—$36,500, Republican. 

Hugh Roy Cullen, Houston, Tex.—$39,000, Republican; $14,000, Democrat (5 
candidates). 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Deutsch, Greenwich, Conn.—$10,700, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence D. Dillion, New York City—$23,000, Republican. 

John J. and Georgean Dowdle, New York City—$10,000, Democrat. 

Angier B. Duke, New York City—$11,500, Democrat. 

Irené du Pont, Wilmington, Del.—$24,315, Republican. 

Pierre Samuel du Pont IIT, Wilmington, Del.—$11,500, Republican. 

Harry B. Earhart, Ann Arbor, Mich.—$11,000, Republican. 

William C. Feazel, Shreveport, La.—$10,000, Democrat. 

A. L. Fergenson, Larchmont, N. Y.—$11,100, Democrat. 

Marshall and Ruth Field, New York City—$28,000, Democrat. 

Jacob France, Baltimore, Md.--$13,000, Republican. 

Helen Clay Frick, Pittsburgh, Pa.—$20,000, Republican. 

Walter and Dorothy Gramm, Winnetka, I1].—$10,000, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Green, New York City—$12,000, Republican. 

Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia, Pa.—$26,000, Democrat. 

Reuben and Ethel Gryzmish, Boston, Mass.—$10,500, Democrat. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, New York City—$12,000, Republican. 

Mr. M. Robert Guggenheim, Washington, D. C.—$22,000, Republican. 

Harry and Mary Haskell, Wilmington, Del.—$22.500, Republican. 

L. A. and L. M. Harvey, Los Angeles, Calif.—$10,000, Democrat. 

James N. B. and J. W. Hill, Boston, Mass.—$15,500, Republican. 

E. Roland Harriman, New York City—$22,000, Republican. 

W. A. and Mrs. Harriman, New York City—$14,500, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Hunt, Dallas, Tex.—$38,300, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Jr.. New York City—$16,000, Republican. 

Jack and Alice Kaplan, New York City—$19,000, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Katz, Baltimore, Md.—$10,000, Democrat. 

Paul Kayser, Houston, Tex.—$9,000, Republican; $1,000, Democrat (Senator 
Daniel). 

Francis E. Kelly, Dorchester, Mass.—$11,200, Democrat 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, Palm Beach—$14,000, Democrat. 

Mrs. Mary W. Lasker, New York City—$21,000, Democrat. 

Herbert H. Lehman, New York City, $12,250, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Leone, New York City—$10,000, Republican (of which 
$1,600 refunded). 

David M. and Adele R. Levy, New York City—$17,000, Democrat. 

Marjorie and Benjamin Linheimer, Chicago, I1l—$10,000, Democrat. 

Louis A. Lotito, New York City—$10,000, Democrat. 

Henry R. and Clare Boothe Luce, New York City—$28,000, Republican ; $500 
Democrat (Senator Symington). 

Douglas B. Marshall, Houston, Tex.—$12,750, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank, New York City.—$12,000, Republican. 

Sylvia and Lester Martin, New York City—$18,100, Democrat. 

Thomas B. McCabe, Chester, Pa.—$13,000, Republican. 

Matthew and Ruth McClosky, Philadelphia, Pa.—$22,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa.—$22,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa.—$26,500, Republican ($1,000 
refunded). 

Charles E. Merrill, New York City—$16,000, Republican. 

Col. Francis P. Miller (a candidate), Charlottesville, Va.—$23,148.69, Demo- 
crat. 

Douglas M. Moffat, New York City—$15,000, Republican. 

Edward E. Moore, Osterville, Mass.—$10,000, Democrat. 

Marie C. Morrissey, Brooklyn, N. Y.—$11,500, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey S. Mudd, Beverly Hills, Calif.—$10,000, Republican. 

E. H. Munson, Babylon, N. Y.—$10,000, Republican. 

William M. and Mabel Pew Myrin, Philadelphia, Pa.—$35,500, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Guthrie Nicholson, Portsmouth, R. I.—$13,000, Republican. 

Alexander & Evelyn O'Connor, Bayonne, N. J.—$10,750, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Olive (a candidate), Lexington, N. C.—$14,000, Demo- 
crat. 

Wallace and Elizabeth Ollman, Evanston, Ill.—$10,000, Democrat. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, New York City—$29,050, Democrat (of which $11,000 
was by loan). 

R. C. Patterson, Jr., New York City—$10,000, Democrat. 

Arthur and Julia Pew, Philadelphia, Pa.—$10,200, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Pew, Philadelphia, Pa.—$38,250, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Newton Pew, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.—$45,750, Republican. 

Miss Mary Ethyl Pew, Philadelphia, Pa.—$36,250, Republican. 

Lawrence C. Phipps, Denver, Colo.—$10,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Pratt, Jr., New York City—$10,000, Republican. 

Mrs. E. P. Prentice, New York City—$11,500, Republican. 

Richard 8. Reynolds, Richmond, Va.—$14,500, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Rockefeller, New York City—$20,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., New York City—$34,500, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III, New York City—$14,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence S. Rockefeller, New York City—$35,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller, New York City—$32,000, Republican. 

Winthrop Rockefeller, New York City—$15,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Scaife, Pittsburgh, Pa.—$22,500, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Schiff, New York City—$15,000, Republican. 

I). D. Shepard, Washington, D. C.—$23,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., New York City—$25,000, Republican. 

Frank Small, Jr., Clinton, Md.—$18,551.31, Republican. 

H. Alexander Smith (a candidate), Princeton, N. J.—$10,000, Republican. 

William A. Smith, Houston, Tex.—$10,000, Republican. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Stevens, New York City—$13,000 (of which $2,000 was by 
loan), Democrat. 

Anne and Dewey Stone, Brockton, Mass.—$14,825, Democrat. 

Mark S. Taper, Beverly Hills, Calif—$15,000, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd P. Tate, Pinehurst, N. C.—$10,000, Republican. 

Wade V. Thompson (Jr. and Sr.), Nashville, Tenn.—$23,000, Democrat. 

Millard E. Tydings, Washington, D. C.—$10,500, Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold 8. Vanderbilt, New York City—$41,000, Republican: 
$3,000, Democrat (Senator Byrd). 

Dorothy and Peter Vredenburgh III, Birmingham, Ala.—$10,000, Democrat. 
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Frank J. Waters, Los Angeles, Calif.—$10,000, Republican; $3,000, Demo 
St. Louis City Campaign Committee). 

Ben and Stella Weingery, Los Angeles, Calif.—$10,000, Democrat 

Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Weir, Pittsburgh, Pa.—$27,665, Republican 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney, New York City—$31,000, Republican 


ExuHisir 11 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKERS, 1952 


The names of the officers and directors of the most important banks in the six 
cities listed below were checked against an incomplete file of officially reported 
campaign contributions made in 1952. Every bank in each of these cities that 
appeared among the 400 largest banks in the country was covered. The file of 
contributions included gifts made at all levels of politics in all parts of the 
United States. (This analysis was made as part of a study of money in politics 
at the University of North Carolina under the direction of Prof. Alexande 
Heard.) 

The table shows that 48 out of 76 banks (63 percent) had an official who made 
at least 1 campaign contribution ; that in 29 of these cases, the contributions were 
solely to Republican recipients; that in 3 cases, the contributions were solely to 
Democratic recipients; and that in 16 cases, they were to recipients in both 
parties. 


Number of banks with officials who contributed 


Num- Banks with officers and Banks with directors (only 
ber of directors who gave to who gave to 
banks 
checked | Total 
Repub- | Demo- Both Repub-  Demo- Both 
licans crats parties licans crats parties 
only only only only 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Washington, 
New York 


ExHIsitT 12 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY LAWYERS, 1952 


The members of the most important law firms in the six cities listed below were 
checked against an incomplete file of officially reported campaign contributions 
made in 1952. Every law firm in each of these cities that appeared in the legal 
directory, Martindale-Hubbell, was covered. The file of contributions included 
gifts made at all levels of politics in all parts of the United States. (This analysis 
was made as part of a study of money in politics at the University of North 
Carolina, under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard. ) 

The table shows that 186 out of 941 law firms (20 percent) had members who 
made at least one campaign contribution ; that in 84 of these cases, the contribu 
tions were solely to Republican recipients ; that in an equa! number of cases, 84, 
they were solely to Democratic recipients; and that in 18 cases, they were to 
recipients in both parties. 
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Number of firms with members who 
contributed to- 





City Number ‘ . ‘ 
of firms 

Total Republi- Demo- Both 

eans only | crats only parties 
Boston &3 18 8 4 
Philadelphia 68 7 5 2 
Pittsburgh 51 12 4 2 
Baltimore 55 8 5 2 
Washington, D. C ne 278 54 16 34 
New York 406 R7 41 35 

Total 941 186 4 84 1s 


Exuisit 13 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND OveR BELONGING To Various Groups, 1952 


Attached is a list of organizations and groups whose membership has been 
checked against an incomplete file of campaign contributions officially reported 
as made in 1952. The file includes gifts made at all political levels and in all 
parts of the United States. (This analysis was made as part of a study of 
money in politics at the University of North Carolina under the direction of 
Prof. Alexander Heard.) 

The list shows that a large percentage of the persons in certain groups made 
campaign donations whereas in other groups few or no contributors were 
found. In farm organizations, for example, which rely on their large member- 
ships as a source of political influence, no large contributors were detected. Many 
business groups, by contrast, show up with many contributors. The importance 
of large contributors in high governmental councils is revealed by the informa- 


tion about persons who attended the White House stag dinners, who serve on the 


Business Advisory Council of the Department of Commerce, and who hold diplo- 
matic appointments abroad. 


Campaign contributors of $500 and over belonging to various groups, 1952 


Number of contributors of $500 and over 


Number identified as giving 
Type and name of group of mem- = 
bers 
Total To Re- | To Dem-| To both 
publicans| ocrats 





RUSINESS 


American Iron and Steel Institute: 


Officers —. nail ta lited ; —* ar j l l 0 

Directors. 30 13 13 0 
American Petroleum Institute: 

Officers .....-- - ietactancilg pa weeds mnsete 8 3 3 0 

Directors Sal . sleet 132 35 32 l 

Honorary directors 11 7 7 0 
Association of American Railroads 

Officers _- pant shia is inated naevos cate 9 0 0 0 

Directors_- : as seis , 22 l 1 0 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: Officers 

and directors mes ~ Koa 14 5 4 0 

Committee for pipe line companies. --.-........---.-.-- 106 1 | 0 1 
Manufacturing Chemists Association: 

Officers 7 0 0 0 

Directors_. 54. 2ksaee bute 23 4 4 0 

3 committees _ _- ‘ ‘. webs 16 8 8 0 
National Association of Electric Companies: 

Officers . : 10 2 2 0 

Directors Lik 27 3 3 0 
National Association of Manufacturers: 

re “i 4 a ieee sae 13 3 3 0 

Regional vice presidents ---- a 14 3 3 0 

Honorary vice presidents Sib seeeleantada ee 14 6 5 1 

Directors , : a tet ail ‘ 130 20 i8 2 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 

Officers 18 0 0 0 

Directors 162 1 1 0 
National Coal Association 

Officers 8 0 0 0 


Directors 
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Campaign contributors of $500 and over belonging to various groups, 1952—Con. 


Number of contribut« 
Number identified 
Type and name of group aor 
bers 
Total To Re- | To Den 
publicans ocrats 


EXCHANGES 


erican Stock Exchange--- 

iwest Stock Exchange 

w York Coffee and Sugar Exchange: 

Officers and board of managers. - _. 

Members of standing and special committees 
w York Cotton Exchange: 

Officers _- : ‘ 

Committee members - 

w York Stock Exchange 

Board of governors. - - 

Members------ 


PROFESSIONAL 


rican Bar Association: House of delegates 
erican Medical Association: 

Officers_.- ; 

l'rustees and committee members 


LABOR 


merican Federation of Labor: Executive council 
mmittee of Industrial Organization 

Officers- 

Executive board__- 

Chief officers of national and international unions 


FARM 


nerican Farm Bureau Federation: Officers and 
lirectors ieee satan seni _— 

tional Farmers Union: Officers and directors 
tional Grange: Officers and members- 


VETERANS 


erican Legion: 

Past national commanders- .-. - -- 

Officers, national executive committee and alter- | 

aise tiles iv telnniendeniilenll 
AMVETS: 

Officers... -- 

Committee chairmen__ : 
terans of Foreign Wars: Officers and directors 


LOBBY INDEX 


viduals registering and filing under Federal 
Lobbying Act, Ist 3 quarters, 1950-- -- 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Republican National Committee __--_- al 138 

l ocratic National Committee __-- . 104 
publiean National Convention: Delegates (indi- 

iduals) - antibch acess ali : a 1, 206 
ocratiec National Convention: Delegates (indi- 

1, 642 


GOVERNMENT 


es listed in U. S. Government Organization 
Manual: 


—_ 1 3, 800 
1 4, 200 


955-56 Ee ~ 

ness Advisory Council of Department of Com- 
erce: 

1952 active members- 

1952 graduate members - - 

1954 active members 

1954 graduate members pepinis sien aeaaele 
efs of United States diplomatic missions abroad 
‘ho were not career Foreign Service officers, as | 


July 1, 1952___- 
Oct. 1, 1953 


' Approximate, 
83396—56—pt. 2——20 
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Campaign contributors of $500 and over belonging to various groups, 1952—Co 


Number of contributors of $500 and 
7 Num ber identified as giving 
ype and name of group of mem 
bers 


Total To Re- | To Dem-! To bot 
publicans| ocrats 


GOVERN MENT— Continued 
Eisenhower stag dinner guests: Those, other than 
staff and Government officials, invited during Ist | 
2 years to 38 dinners 55 149 131 8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Tariff League, Inc 


Oflicers 5 0 0 0 
Board of managers . 31 4 4 0 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs: Officers, 
committee members, staff R7 1 1 0 
League of Women Voters 
Otficers 5 0 0 0 
Directors 8 0 0 0 
National Housing Conference, Inc. 
Directors 64 7 2 5 
Committee members 25 4 2 2 
National Tax Equality Association: Officers 6 0 0 0 0 





1 Approximate, 
Exuipir 14 


GETTING ON THE BANDWAGON, 1948 ANp 1952 


Campaign contributions of $500 and over made by individuals to the national 
campaign committees of both parties before and after the Presidential election 

















1948 
; Before election ! After election ! 
Campaign committee 
Amount |Number| Amount |Numt 
Republican National Committee $1, 032, 766 S46 $18, 075 2 
Republican senatorial campaign committee 242, *67 162 13, 990 
Republican congressional campaign committee 195, 967 107 
Total Republican 1, 471, 600 1,115 32, 065 2 
Number of after-election contributions by persons who also 
gave before election 
Democratic National Committee 659, 544 400 339. 380 4 
Democratic senatorial campaign committee 38, 000 19 5, 650 5 
Deomcratic congressional campaign committees (2 7, 000 7 
Total Democratic 704, 544 426 345, 030 2 
Number of after-election contributions by persons who also 
gave before election 
1952 
Republican National Committee $064, 420 859 $2. 000 
Republican senatorial campaign committee 194, 745 123 95, 750 2 
Republican congressional campaign committee 240, 058 17 191, O83 202 
Total Republican 1, 399, 223 1,152 288, 833 28 
Number of after-election contributions by persons who also 
gave before election 49 
Democratic National Committee 1, 103, 111 893 35, 250 
Democratic senatorial campaign committee 70, 250 63 3, 500 
Democratic congressional campaign committees (2 17, 500 14 








Total Democratic ss ; 38, 7: 
Number of after-election contributions by persons who also 
gave before election 


1 Before election includes contributions received through election week. 


NoteE.—This analysis was made as part of a study of money-in-polities at the University of North ‘ 
lina under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard. 
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Exurepir 15 
NATIONAL Labor CAMPAIGN FuNpbs, 1952 


Fifteen national labor groups spent approximately S$1,S1S,789 in 152 
this amount, about $832,918 is known to have been transferred to other campaign 
groups and about $797,544 is known to have been spent directly for 
activity. 

The money spent directly went for the following purposes 


cof 


campaign 


Radio and TV__ a aa 
Other publicity and propaganda_ 
Salaries and expense accounts- 
Overhead __ 

Field activities_____ 

Special expenditures_ 

Election day costs__ 


TE a oon 


Folaenttaed . 2 100 
Of the money transferred to other campaign groups, about S616.341 


went to 
State, district, and local activities, as shown 


in the attached table. and about 
S216.577 went to other national campaign organizat f 


rions, “AS OllLOWS 
Democratic National Committee 

Democratic senatorial campaign committee 

Stevenson-Sparkman Forum 


1 , 


headquarters and travel committee (Springfield, Il.) 
Volunteers for Stevenson__________-__- 

Labor's League for Stevenson and Sparkman 
Miscellaneous Stevenson groups 
Americans for Democratic Action ~ 51, 300 
independent Citizens Committee on Election Issues 
CIO-PAC individual contributions account 

AFL Labor's League for Political Education 


*? 
=r 6, 160 


» O00 
™O. 13S 


15, 250 


Total ‘ oan sme 5Te 


216, 577 


As illustrated here, virtually all national labor campaign funds benefited 
Democrats. This was true of the money transferred to the States, too, where 


only 1 percent was given directly to committees for Republican candidates. 
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Transfers of funds from 15 national labor campaign groups to the States and 
local areas 


To Demo- 
Tolabor To Demo- cratic To Demo- | Other la! 
campaign cratic candidates cratic or Demo 
Amount commit- Party com- U. 8. candidates | cratic un- 
tees mittees House of U.S8. less indi- 
Represen- Senate cated 
tatives 


Alabama__. : : ae $1, 000 $1, 000 
Arizona___ ee non 6, 500 | 5, 500 
Arkansas - - - : 5, 000 | 5, 000 
California 27, 000 25, 300 
Colorado_____. : ) , 800 | 1, 800 
Connecticut --_- = 100 | 21, 700 
Delaware. _- : , 850 4, 850 
Florida 300 300 
Georgia ; | 2, 000 2, 000 
Idaho___ ox | , 850 750 
Illinois___- ; | 28, 092 17, 922 
Indiana__- ad , 150 7, 800 
ee a / sii 

2 eee : 800 

Kentucky Za 3, 250 3, 000 
Louisiana_____- Jeialiienttialt 800 800 
Maine.- - es ‘ 4, 000 4, 000 eA é 
Maryland - -- as aan 3, 950 5,000 |___- 1, 000 
Massachusetts_____- , 900 4, 300 1, 000 3, 2, 250 | 
Michigan : poe cer seen 36, 500 13, 400 41, 000 2. 8, 500 | 
Minnesota FREAD 312 12, 750 2, 1, 162 | 
Mississippi - - aa 350 350 ‘ ; 

Missouri__- 2 5, 650 | 7, 300 4, 3, 000 
Montana_. : ‘ 21, 200 | 7, 500 : 9, 450 
Nebraska_ eee Ficus ‘ ee eke Se 
Nevada , 100 | 1, 500 
New Hampshire__-__- 3, 000 | 1, 000 
New Jersey , 500 12, 600 
New Mexico__ 8, 850 7,000 | 
New York 692 | 12, 192 
North Carolina. : aml 2, 000 1, 500 
North Dakota_- g . 500 1, 000 
Ohio_- eS sacaial 290 11, 025 
Oklahoma. -_- ’ Saar 950 200 
SPUN ne nn : | 3, 650 2, 000 
Pennsylvania..._.........- 34, 120 16, 470 
Rhode Island_ 7 | , 000 5, 000 
South Carolina. -- eacl 250 250 
South Dakota.- - - -- ee — weet Oost te 
Tennessee - - --_-_- si : , 000 1, 000 
Te aan i ae 2, 500 2, 500 Ee 
Utah : a ; a 20, 200 11, 500 4, 500 3, 250 
a a = — saat ; . 
Virginia --_- paces sciikall 6, 900 4, 600 1, 050 1, 250 
Washington _---__-- 24, 950 9, 000 : 1, 000 9, 700 
West Virginia......._- : 23, 350 7, 150 9, 200 7, 000 
Wisconsin - - .__- ; : : 21, 685 3, 600 , 500 6, 825 5, 660 
Te i tieicarmemcn 9, 5, 000 1, 750 2, 750 


1, 000 


| ae 


3, 000 


11, 850 


6, 000 


616, 341 | 268, 409 67, 150 79, 990 100, 072 


1 Republican candidate, U. 8. House of Representatives (primary, Kimble). 

2 Includes $60,200 to Liberal Party; $2,100 to Republican candidate, U. S. House of Representat 
(Javits). 

3 Republican candidate, U. 8. Senate (Langer). 

4 Republican candidate, U. S. House of Representatives (Angell). 

5 $500 for Republican candidate to U. S. House of Representatives (Scott). 

6 Includes $750 for Republican candidate, U. S. House of Representatives (Withrow), and $850 for Ke 
publican candidate for Governor (primary, Schmidt). 
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rhe 15 national labor groups referred to above are: 


Amalgamated Political Action Committee (Amalgamated Clothing Workers) 

ClO—Political Action Committee individual contributions account 

CILO-PAC educational account 

Labor’s Committee for the Election of Stevenson and Sparkman 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union 1952 campaign committee 

Railway Labor’s Political League 

Machinists Nonpartisan Political League 

Lubor’s League for Political Education (AFL counterpart of CIO—-PAC) 

United Automobile Workers CIO Political Action Committee 

Political committee of the International Typographical Union 

Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers 1952 campaign committee 

fextile Workers Union of America political education fund 

lrainsmen’s Political Education League 

National Upholsterers International Union Trades Campaign Council of Labor’s 
League for Political Education 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters nonpartisan committee 


(This analysis was prepared as part of a study of money in politics at the 
niversity of North Carolina under the direction of Prof. Alexander Heard.) 
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SOURCES OF NATIONAL LABOR FUNDS RECEIVED IN AMOUNTS OF $500 AND OVER 


(Notge.—In the study for which the information presented here was originally 


collected, the sources of campaign funds were identified only for contributions 
of $500 and over.) 


Amalgamated Political Action Committee (affiliated with Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers ) 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $23,900 (which was 52.3 percent of total 
receipts), as follows: 


NE SII ascii cinta cca Bc a ie ae ae eee, eee $900 


Clothing ecteum Political Committee for eastern Penn- 
sylvania 
Chicago Joint Board PAC : 
From State labor treasuries or political i ee 15, 000 
New York Joint Board PAC 
From national labor treasuries or political committees 
Laundry Workers olitical action fund 
Clothing Cutters PAC 


CIO-Political Action Committee: Individual contributions account 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $3,750 (which was .9 percent of total receipts), 
as follows: 


From local labor treasuries or political committees_._.._._._._..._.--______ $3, 000 
Philadelphia CIO—-PAC 

From national labor treasuries or political committees 
Laundry workers joint board 


CIO Political Action Committee: Educational account 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $341,941.56 (which was 97.2 percent of total 
receipts) as follows: 


From local labor treasuries or political committees_________________ $42, 097. 00 
United Steelworkers of America, local 2635, Johnstown, 


United Steelworkers of America, local 1758, Donora, Pa_ 
United Steelworkers District 26 

United Steelworkers of America district 4 

United Steelworkers of America district § 

United Steelworkers of America district ¢ 

United Steelworkers of America district 36 

United Steelworkers of America, local 2635, Johnstown, 


From State labor treasuries or political committees______________ 1, 000. 00 
Textile Workers of America, Rhode Island joint board__ $1, 000 
From national labor treasuries or political committees 298, 844. 56 
International Woodworkers of America $6, 226. 5 
Utility Workers Union of America 3, 166. 
Transport Workers Union of America 8, 128. 7 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Workers__. 4, 202. 
United Steelworkers of America 500. 
United Shoeworkers of America__________-_-_---~~- = 500. 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America , 900. 
United Rubberworkers of America , 700. 
United Railroad Workers of America____--_----~- Yate , 800. 
United Paperworkers of America 847.5 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 2, 962. 
International Union of Electrical Workers___--~-~- 11, 000. 
Communications Workers of America 4, 261. 
United Auto Workers of America 75, 000. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations : 100, 000. 


1 Contribution refund, not included in total. 
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Labor’s Committee for the Election of Stevenson and Sparkman (a campaign 
committee affiliated with no single union group) 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $25,800 (which was 87.5 percent of total 
receipts) as follows: 


Frit I it ci cccirriieniindtimeeineens i en $16, 300 
Harry C. Bates, 815 15th St., Washington, D. C__- $500 
yp B. Haggerty, W ashington, dD. C sé Hoo 

. A. Harriman, 810 18th St. NW., W — D. _— DOO 
pit E. Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., § St. Louis, Mo HOO 
G. E. Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. ome Mo 4, 500 
Lester P. Schoene, 1625 K St. NW., Washington, D. C________ 1, 000 
A. L. Spradling, Griswold Bldg., Detroit, Mich__. : _. 1,000 
M. Herbert Syme, Philadelphia, Pa__ cen 2, OOO 
Anthony Matz & Geo. Wright, 330 South Ww ells, ( ‘hie ago SOO 
O. David Zimring, 11 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill ___. 5,000 

From national labor treasuries or political committees ee 
National UIU Trades Campaign Committee of LLPE . $1, 000 
Labor’s League for Political Education____- Bet ‘ 500 
Railway Labor’s Political League______---~-- 2, 000 
Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers 1952 ¢ ampaign- itenaeed , 000 
Boilermakers Nonpartisan League_ 5, 000 


Vachinists Nonpartisan League 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $1,500 in voluntary contributions and $5,000 
in the “educational account” (which was 31.7 percent of total receipts) as 
follows: 

From local labor treasuries or political committees (to voluntary con- 
tributions account) 
Twin Cities Nonpartisan Politic al League, St. P aul, Minn 
Cleveland MNPL 
From national labor treasuries or political committees (to educational 
account ) ae 5, 000 


International Association of Machinists______~ $5, 000 


Labor’s League for Political Education (AFL) 
Receipts of $500 or more totaled $25,750 (which was 10.2 percent of total 

receipts) as follows: 

From State labor treasuries or political committees _.- $500 
New Jersey State Carpenters Nonpartisan Political Com- 

mittee 

From national labor treasuries or political committees____._._-_________~_~ 25, 250 
ILGWU, 1952 Campaign Committee $10, 250 
Boilermaker-Blacksmiths Nonpartisan Political League____ 15, 000 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union 1952 Campaign Committee 


Receipts of $500 or more totaled $59,193.83 (which was 15 percent of total 
receipts) as follows: 
From national labor treasuries or political committees_________-_-___ $59, 193. 83 
“ILGWU campaign committee” (as this appears 
redundant, figure perhaps represents transfer from 
Deeeee, Xan CORNET 0 nc nn... SO, 16: SS 


Railway Labor’s Political League (affiliated with Railway Labor's Erecutive 

Association) 
Receipts of $500 or more totaled $ 

as follows: 

By RN i i, cleat cca a nadceginnen iaebionai $2, 500 
Max Lowenthal, New Milford, Conn $2,500 

From local saree or political committees___~~_- ceastepneiites eke) ay ee 
Loyal Star of America, 722 Howard St., Niles, Mich_--_--__-_ $5, 000 


00 (which was 7.9 percent of total receipts) 
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Trainmen’s Political Education League (affiliated with Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen) 
Receipts of $500 or more totaled $5,500 (which was 42.3 percent of total 
receipts) as follows: 
From individuals___ ~~~ : ctdeoncg en eee 
Francis L. McElroy, 707 State Tower Bldg.. Syracuse, N. Y de $500 
E. B. Henslee, 139 North Clark St., Chicago, IIl_---___-----~- 500 
Davis, Rerat, Yaeger, & Lush, Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 500 


From State labor treasuries or political committees . 
Joint State Association of Brotherhood of R: \ilroad Tra linmen 
and Ladies Auxiliary Lodges, Harrisburg, Pa —s 4, 000 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters Nonpartisan Committee for the Repeal and 
Defeat of Antilabor Legislation 
Receipts of $500 or more totaled $16,099.50 (which was 32.2 percent of total 
receipts) as follows: 


From local labor treasuries or political committees eee $15, 467. 50 
Local, St. Paul, Minn. -.__~- idiaciesticdiack.. 0 a ae 
Local, Hammond, Ind_-_ ‘ Z cane “ 700. 00 
Local, Peoria, Il___ nn 775. 0O 
Local, Chicago, Il]____-_~_~- : _ THO. 00 
Local, Chicago, Iil__-___-_ : : verte 511. 00 
Locals, New York City, N ; , 4, 512. 50 
District Council, Washington, PD. ¢ a 866. 0O 
District Council, Philadelphia, Pa i ae _ 2, 000. 00 
District Council, St. Louis, Mo : , 810. 00 
From State labor treasuries or political committees conte ; 632. 00 
State Council, Ohio 


Exutpir 17 


MBS, WOR, AND WOR-TYV SaALeEs POLICIES COVERING ACCEPTANCE OF POLITICAI 
BROADCASTS 


TERMS OF ACCEPTANCE 


1. Political advertising will be accepted pursuant to “MBS standards for 
broadcasting political programs,” copies of which are available and will be 
provided to all advertisers and their agencies, and to MBS affiliated stations. 

2. Orders for political advertising will be accepted by Mutual at any time up 
to date of broadcast, allowing for reasonable time in which to clear stations: 
the normal 60-day period limiting acceptance to commercial time and program 
orders will be suspended for political business. 

3. Statements of indemnification will be required over the signature of the 
political client, his advertising agency, and each (responsible) individual who 
appears on or supervises the broadcast. 


CONTRACTS AND BILLINGS 


1. Mutual will contract with and bill the political advertiser for the full 
amount of station facilities and time ordered and desired by the advertiser. 
Earned discounts will be allowed upon the gross billing for stations ordered in 
accordance with the then current rate card. Net time charges in full, plus other 
charges which the advertiser may assume, must be paid to Mutual at least 72 
hours in advance of broadcast. (See also “Preemption of commercial pro- 
grams.”) Standard agency commission will be allowed to recognized adver- 
tising agencies. 

2. Billings on a number of programs for the same political advertiser may 
be accumulated for discount purposes in accordance with our current-rate card. 

3. Mutual stations ordered for a commercial political broadcast will be re- 
quired to inform and certify to the network whether or not they carried the 
broadcast, within 7 days after the program date. Stations will not be paid if 
said notification is not given the network. Within 10 days after date of broad- 
east, Mutual will furnish the client with revised “as carried” billing and con- 
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is 


tract. Rebate of time charges for stations not carrying will be carried ove 
edit to the advertiser (rebate will be made immediately by check, where the 
ient specifically requests it). 
$+. All stations listed in the MBS rate card as “bonus” are bonus in network 
option time only. If the program ordered is out of option time, the bonus 
stations are to be paid for, if used. 


PREEMPTION OF COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 


1. Mutual reserves the right of decision in allowing a political advertiser 
time occupied by a regularly scheduled commercial program 

”. Where such preemption is allowed, the political advertiser will assume 
program and talent costs, plus agency commission on network time and talent 
for the program which has been preempted. 

3. Aside from general policy reasons, Mutual will accept political broadcasts 
which preempt a regularly scheduled commercial program only if the political 
advertiser will order and pay for the same list of stations, or a larger network, 
ncluding all stations, ordered for the preempted commercial 

4. Mutual reserves the right to sell an available time period to a regular com 
mercial sponsor. In case Mutual does sell to a commercial sponsor, even though 

broadcast in that period has been ordered by a political advertiser, the time 
ordered by the political advertiser will be protected, and the regular commercial 
sponsor will accept his contract with the understanding that there will be an 

nuterruption in his schedule for the political broadcast 

5. Commercial programs which have been preempted for a political broadea 
will be expected to be fully prepared and “stand by” to broadcast up until 
hours before broadcast time, or until otherwise released by Mutual, and shou 
be so informed at the time of notice of preemption If. because of the nature of 
his program or for other reasons, the commercial sponsor requires longer notice 
than 72 hours, or declines to reinstate his program under any circumstances 
should the political broadcast be canceled, such conditions must be stated ey 
plicitly in the political client's contract, and requirements surrounding his pri 
lege of cancellation will be so governed. 

6. Where the political advertiser desires, and Mutual will accept, an order for 
time that preempts a commercial program of longer duration, the political sponsor 
will be required to pay the station-time cost of the preempted program, plus other 
foregoing charges in full. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR HANDLING POLITICAI USINI 


ft t} 
ror’ Uke 


1. Mutual will be represented by a working team especially trained 
handling of political accounts, and representing the sales, commercial operations, 
nd contracts and estimates departments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Courtesy credits—When a commercial program is preempted for a spon- 
sored political broadcast, this broadcast will give brief air credits to the regularly 
scheduled program at opening and close. 

2. Runovers.— Every precaution must be exercised to confine speakers and pro- 
crams within the limit of their contracted time. If a runover occurs, and 
Mutual does not cut the program at the end of the contracted time, the political 
sponsor must pay for the extra time, wire charges, talent costs, and other conse- 
quential losses as specified in the MBS political-facilities contract. 

>. Mutual will accept political orders for less than 15 minutes of time on a basis 

f general-policy decision, and only in such cases where the requested segment of 
time (5 or 10 minutes) already exists in the network program structure 

$. Mutual can neither guarantee nor be responsible for acceptance and clear- 

nce of sponsored political programs by its individual affiliated stations, who 
retain this right of decision under their network contract and under the regula 

ns of the Federal Communications Commission. 


STANDARDS FOR BROADCASTING POLITICAL PROGRAM 


For the information and guidance of personnel of MBS, WOR (i. e., WOR, 
WOR-TV, and WOR-FM) and others concerned with political programs, the 
following explanation of WOR’s policies and excerpts from the Federal Com- 

nunications Act and Rules and Regulations of the Federal Communications 


Commission applicable to political programs are presented 
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I. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ACT—-USE OF FACILITIES 


Section 315 (a), (b), and (c) of the Federal Communications Act 

(a) If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified candi 
date for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broad- 
casting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship 
over the material broadcast under the provisions of this section. No obligation 
is hereby imposed upon any licensee to allow the use of its station by any such 
candidate. a“ 

(b) The charges made for the use of any broadcasting station for any of the 
purposes set forth in this section shall not exceed the charges made for compar- 
able use of such station for other purposes. 

(c) The Commission shall prescribe appropriate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this section. , 


II. RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


3.190 Broadcasts by candidates for public office 


Definitions. —(a) A “legally qualified candidate’? means any person who has 
publicly announced that he is a candidate for nomination by a convention of a 
political party or for nomination or election in a primary, special, or general 
election, municipal, county, State, or national, and who meets the qualifications 
prescribed by the applicable laws to hold the office for which he is a candidate, 
so that he may be voted for by the electorate directly or by means of delegates 
or electors, and who 

(1) has qualified for a place on the ballot or 

(2) is eligible under the applicable law to be voted by sticker, by writing 
in his name on the ballot, or other method, and (1) has been duly nomi- 
nated by a political party which is commonly known and regarded as such, 
or (2) makes a substantial showing that he is a bona fide candidate for 
nomination or office, as the case may be. 

(b) General requirements.—No station licensee is required to permit the use 
of its facilities by any legally qualified candidate for public office, but if any 
licensee shall permit any such candidate to use its facilities, it shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other such candidates for that office to use such facil- 
ities: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship over the 
material broadcast by any such candidate. 

(c) Rates and practices.— 

(1) The rates, if any. charged all such candidates for the same office shall 
be uniform and shall not be rebated by any means direct or indirect. A candi- 
date shall, in each case, be charged no more than the rate the station would 
charge if the candidate were a commercial advertiser whose advertising was 
directed to promoting its business within the same area as that encompassed 
by the particular oftice for which such person is a candidate. All discount 
privileges otherwise offered by a station to commercial advertisers shall be 
available upon equal terms to all candidates for public office. 

(2) In making time available to candidates for public office no licensee shall 
make any discrimination between candidates in charges, practices, regulations, 
facilities, or services for or in connection with the service rendered pursuant to 
this part, or make or give any preference to any candidate for public office or 
subject any candidate to any prejudice or disadvantage; nor shall any licensee 
make any contract or other agreement which shall have the effect of permitting 
any legally qualified candidate for any public office to broadcast to the exclusion 
of other legally qualified candidates for the same public office. 

(d) Records; inspections.—Every licensee shall keep and permit public inspec- 
tion of a complete record of all requests for broadcast time made by or on behalf 
of candidates for public office, together with an appropriate notation showing the 
disposition made by the licensee of such request, and the charges made, if any, 
if request is granted. Such records shall be retained for a period of 2 years. 


3.189 Sponsored programs, announcement of 


(a) In the case of each program for the broadcasting of which money, services, 
or other valuable consideration is either directly or indirectly paid or promised 
to, or charged or received by, any radio broadcast station, the station broadcasting 
such program shall make, or cause to be made, an appropriate announcement 
that the program is sponsored, paid for, or furnished, either in whole or in part. 
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(b) In the case of any political program or any program involving the dis- 
cussion of public controversial issues for which any records, transcriptions, 
talent, scripts, or other material or services of any kind are furnished, either 
directly or indirectly to a station as an inducement to the broadcasting of such 
program, an announcement shall be made both at the beginning and conclusion 
of such program on which such material or services are used that such records, 
transcriptions, talent, scripts, or other materials or services have been furnished 
to such station in connection with the broadcasting of such program: Provided, 
however, That only one such announcement need be made in the case of any such 
program of 5 minutes’ duration or less, which announcement may be made eithe: 
at the beginning or conclusion of the program. 

(c) The announcement required by this section shall fully and fairly disclose 
the true identity of the person or persons by whom or in whose behalf such 
payment is made or promised, or from whom or in whose behalf such services 
or other valuable consideration is received, or by whom the material or services 
referred to in subsection (b) hereof are furnished. Where an agent or other 
person contracts or otherwise makes arrangements with a station on behalf of 
another, and such fact is known to the station, the announcement shall disclose 
the identity of the person or persons in whose behalf such agent is acting instead 
of the name of such agent. 

(d) In the case of any program, other than a program advertising commercial 
products or services, which is sponsored, paid for, or furnished, either in whole 
or in part, or for which material or services referred to in subsection (b) hereof 
are furnished, by a corporation, committee, association, or other unincoporated 
group, the announcement required by this section shall disclose the name of 
such corporation, committee, association, or other unincorporated group. In each 
such case the station shall require that a list of the chief executive officers or 
members of the executive committee or of the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration, committee, association or other unincorporated group shall be made avail- 
able for public inspection at one of the radio stations carrying the program. 


III. POLITICAL POLICIES 
(1) Purchase of time 

(a) Time for political broadcasts or telecasts will not be sold after the close 
of broadcasting on the eve of election day. 

Time may be purchased by legally qualified candidates as defined in the Rules 
and Regulations of the Federal Communications Commission or by the repre 
sentatives of such candidates or by the various political parties recognized by 
the electoral laws of the State of New York. 

(b) Time may also be purchased in connection with elections held for the 
purpose of submitting specific issues to the voters, in which event time will not 
be sold more than 3 months prior to such elections. 

(c) Time may be purchased for sponsorship of political conventions in accord 
ance with the applicable provisions of the within policies. 


(2) Continuity requirements 


(a) All political broadcasts or telecasts must be clearly identified as to spon- 
sorship both at the open and close of the program. (See exhibit A attached.) 

(b) Staff announcers may announce sponsorship of the program at the open- 
ing and close of the broadcast or telecast; they may not act as emcees or intro- 
duce the speaker or speakers to be presented unless commercial fees are paid in 
accordance with union regulations. 

(c) Our practice is to require that a copy of each speech and of all other text 
be filed with us reasonably in advance of each political broadcast or telecast. 

(d) We do not exercise censorship over scripts of candidates. Speeches made 
on behalf of candidates or commenting on propositions and issues and not made 
by a candidate are checked in advance for accuracy, and for legal problems (such 
as libel and slander), that may arise. 

(e) Contracting parties are required to sign indemnities; in addition, each 
speaker is required to sign the company’s standard form of letter of indemnity 
for political broadcasts or telecasts. (See exhibit B attached.) 

(f) Dramatization of political issues will not be accepted. 

(g) The national anthem shall be permitted on political broadcasts only if 
the playing of the anthem is part of a program originating from a rally or other 
political gathering as distinguished from a studio broadcast. It may not be used 
as background music, or to open or close the program of a political speaker or 
candidate. 
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(3) WOR charges for political broadcasts or telecasts 

Time for political broadcasts or telecasts is sold at regular applicable card 
rates. In addition, WOR charges its actual out-of-pocket talent costs including 
social security taxes due to any cancellations of sustaining or commercial pro- 
grams caused by such political broadcasts and all actual costs for art work 
wirelines, etc., and for abnormal facilities and manpower used on such political 
broadeasts. The Musicians’ Union and TVA require payments at regular rates 
to performers whose programs are canceled by paid political programs, AFTRA 
requires payment if less than 24 hours’ written notice of cancellation is given 
prior to the first call for rehearsal. All payments are required to be made in 
advance of the broadcast or telecast. 
(4) Miscellaneous 


(a) Courtesy credits—When a commercial program is preempted for 
sponsored political broadcast or telecast, this broadcast or telecast will give 
brief air credits to the regularly scheduled program at opening and close. 

(b) Runovers.—Every precaution must be exercised to confine speakers and 
programs Within the limit of their contracted time. If a runover occurs, and 
WOR does not cut the program at the end of the contracted time, the political 
sponsor must pay for the extra time, wire charges, talent costs, and other conse- 
quential losses, as specified in the political facilities contract. 


EXHIBIT A 


EXAMPLES OF OPENING AND CLOSING ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPONSORED POLITICA 
BROADCASTS 


A. Where the speaker is the candidate himself and for whom time has been 
purchased by a political party, committee, or other authorized organization ; 


(a) Opening announcement 


The following time has been purchased by the 


Re Bn a. oer ee 


(Name of candidate) 
a wee | ae 
(Name of office) (Name of candidate) 
(b) Closing announcement 
You have just heard a political broadeast by - et 
: (Name of candidate) 
candidate for Time for this broadcast was purchased 


Oe tae ug 


(Name of purchaser ) 
B. Where the speaker is a person other than the candidate himself: 


(a) Opening announcement 
The following time has been purchased by the —~--- 


for an address by et 


(Name and title of speaker ) 
__.., candidate for the office of 


(b) Closing announcement 
You have just heard a political broadcast by 


on behalf of __......, candidate for the office 
(Name of candidate) 


Time for this broadcast was purchased 


(Name of purchaser) 
C. Where the speaker is to be introduced by a person other than the MBS 
announcer the following sentence should be added to opening announcement: 
will be introduced 


necessary description) 
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Exuisir B 
RELEASE To BE SIGNED BY ALL SPEAKERS ON POLITICAL PROGRAMS ON THE NETWORK 
1e56 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, IN« 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: For good and sufficient consideration received and accepted, I 
hereby agree to protect and indemnify you, your officers, agents and employees, 
and any and all stations participating in the broadcast or broadcasts hereinafter 
referred to you and said stations’ officers, agents, and employees, and to hold you 
and them and each of you harmless from and against any and all liability, loss, 
damages, expenses, judgments, counsel fees, costs, and other charges against 
vou or them, or for which you or they shall become liable by virtue of or arising 
out of or caused by any matter or materials supplied, presented, or spoken by 
me in any broadcast or broadcasts to be made over your facilities during the 
period commencing on —~_—--- and ending on 

Very truly yours, 


RELEASE To Be SIGNED by ALL SPEAKERS ON PouiricaL Programs on WOR 
WOR-TV anvb/or WOR-FM 


Date 
RKO TeLerapio Pictures, INc. 
1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: For good and sufficient consideration received and accepted, I 
hereby agree to protect and indemnify you, your officers, agents and employees, 
and to hold you and them and each of you harmless from and against any and 
all liability, loss, damages, expenses, judgments, counsel fees, costs, and other 
charges against you or them, or for which you or they shall become liable, by 
virtue of or arising out of or caused by any matter or materials supplied, pre- 
sented, or spoken by me in any broadcasts and/or telecasts to be made over your 
facilities Stations WOR, WOR-TYV and/or WOR-FM during the period commence 
ine On)... BRE CHG on 

Very truly yours, 


Exuieir 18 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., fall 1956 


LIBERAL PARTY POSTING 


source 


New York: Leeds Advertising, Inc Liberal Party 


INDEPENDENT PARTY POSTING 


llinois: | 
Bozell & Jacobs__.- Tax Payers Information C 
cil (Blue Ballot 
National Outdoor Advertising Taxpayer’s Information Cour 
Bureau. 
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General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., fall 1956—Continued 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY POSTING 





Source 


Candidate 





Colorado: : 
Stapp, Thomas & Wade, Inc--- 
Do... ponane nindenintell 
Connecticut: Murphy Advertsiing Co__| 


Illinois: 
R. B. Austin Campaign Commit- 
tee. 
Direct -_-- 
Edward J. Barrett Association _- 
Direct_.-- 
Do. 
Daniel J. McNamara, Jr 


Direct. 
Do. 
Do 
Hagerty & Sullivan _- 
Direct 
Do. 
H. M. Wexberg, Advertising 
Rothbardt & Haas Advertising, Inc | 


Direct _- 
Olian & Bronner, Inc_ --- 
Ald. Harry L, Sain------ 


Direct_- : 
E. H. Brown Advertising Agency - 
Thomas J. Sheehan - 
Direct_- 

Indiana: 
National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 

reau, 

Direct __-- 


cite 
Linder-Scott Associates 
Towa: a 
Ben Brinck Outdoor Advertising 


Co. 
RR irisdcancwn 


Do P 
Murphy Advertising --_-- 


Missouri: 
Ralph Smith Agency 





Weatherby Posting Service 
New York: 
Gore-Serwer Advertising. 
Joseph F, Callo, Inc-.---- 
Do. 


Direct_.-- 
Do 
Do 


Gibralter Advertising Agency 


Ohio: 
Direct - - - 


Central Outdoor Advertising Co- - 
Direct ‘ 
Sylvan Fred Agency ; 
Oklahoma: Capitol Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Service. 
Pennsylvania: National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau. 
South Dakota: 
Direct 





Aberdeen Poster Advertising Co 


| 
Democratic Committee. - -- 


MeNichols. 
Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Connecticut. 


Richard B, Austin 


| Walter S, Baltis 


Edward J. Barrett 


| Charles A. Boyle 
| John M. Daley 
| Democratic judges, municipal | 


court. 


| John Gutknecht 
| Thomas Halpin 


Fred Hartman 
Michael Howlett 
Nathan J. Kaplan 
Nathan J. Kinnally 
James Loukas 


David F. Mallett Citizens Com- 


mittee. 


| James C, Murray 


James L. O’ Keefe 

Ryan-Deutsch-Campbell-Kims- 
kis. 

Jay Schiller 

Stengel for Senator Committee 


| Dr. Harold P. Sullivan 
| Sidney Yates__-. 


Indiana Democratic State Cen- | 


tral Committee. 


Lake County Democratic Cen- | 


tral Committee. 
Marion County 
Committee. 
St. Joseph County Democratic 
Committee. 


Democratic 


Ronald Bramhall. -- 


John K, Fell, for county super- 
visor, Scott County Demo- 
cratic election. 

Donald E. O’Brien, for county 
attorney. 

Robert J. Salem, for Congress 

Wolf, candidate 
man. 


Democratic City Central Com- | 


mittee. 
Democratic general election 


Anthony B. Akers 

Enzo Caspari, assemblyman 

Democratic Committee of Bronx 
County. 

Commissioner Fink 

Bentley Kassal__- 

John J, Quinn 

Ludwig Teller____- : 


Ambrose for Prosecutor Com- 
mittee. 

Mike DiSalle for Governor 

Michael J. Kirwan for Congress 

Montgomery County 
cratic Committee. 

Democratic campaign_ -- 


Pennsylvania Democratic sen- | 


atorial campaign. 


George McGovern for Congress 
Demo- 


South Dakota Central 
cratic Committee. 


for Congress- | 


| Number | Number | 





Demo- | 


of 


posters | contracts 


15 
20 
37 


110 
5 
121 

8 


of 


_ i 


et pt pt et 


et et ee eet tet et ft 








Amount 
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General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., fall 1956 


Virginia: Advertising Associates, Inc 
West Virginia: Standard Advertising 
Corp. 


REPl 


Colorado: 
Galen E. Broyles, Inc-_- 
Ed. M. Hunter & Co 
Curt Freiberger & Co 
Connecticut: Murphy, Inc-_- 


District of Columbia: Potomac Poster 
Advertising Corp. 
Illinois: 
Direct 
Newby & Peron, Inc_-. 


Direct 
Gourfain-Cobb & Associates 


Direct 
Do__. 
Newby & Peron, Inc 


Direct _- 
Newby & Peron, Inc_-- 


Bln 


Legislative Committee 
Do 


Stanburt Agency, Inc 


Carlson Advertising Co 
W. H. Haaksma 
Direct 
Do 
Legislative committee 
Newby & Peron, Inc 
Direct 
Indiana: 
Geo. 8. Diener Co 


Lake County Republican Central 
Committee. 

National Outdoor 
Bureau. 


Advertising 


lowa 
Ambro Advertising Agency 
1/0 
Doremus-Eshleman Co 


Sperry-Boom, Ine 
Murphy Advertising 


Kansas: Lane Advertising Agency. 
Minnesota: 

McCaffrey Advertising Agency 

H. E. Wentmoreland, Inc 
Missouri: 

Direct. - ---... 


Jimm Daugherty, Inc.- 


Do 
New Jersey: United Advertising Corp 
New York: 
Greshoff Advertising Agency 
Jos. V. Iaricci- 
Dee. «wenn 


83396—56—pt. 2 


| ““Ben-for-Ten”’ 





PRACTICES 


Continued 


Number Number 
Candidate of of 
posters contracts 


Democratic political campaign 
Democratic State Executive 
Committee of West Virginia 


TBLICAN PARTY POSTING 


Robert McCullom 

Republican Central Committee 

Dan Thornton. .- 

Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of Connecticut 

Republican State Central Com 
mittee. 


Johann 8. Ackerman 

(Adamowski 
committee), for State’s attor- 
ney. 

Emmet F. Byrne 


Charles F. Carpentier, secretary 


of state. 
Francis X. Connell 
Elmer W. Conti 
E verett MeKink V Dirksen, 
United States Senator. 
Michael Hunt 


| Illinois Citizens for Eisenhower 


Committee. 


| Illinois Republican State Cen- 


tral Committee 
Jonas 
Herbert M. Johnson, 19th sen 
atorial district. 
Erwin L. Martay, 8th 
sentative district 
Walter MeCarron 
William E. McVey 
Haves Robertson 
Richard L. Samuels 
Timothy P. Sheehan 
Gov. William G. Stratton 
Michael F. Zlatnik 


repre 


Indiana Republic 
tral Committee. 

Donald Stimson, congres 
candidate 

3d Congressional ist 
Indiana. 


“an Stats 


Ernest Kozek 

Emil Novak 

Republican State Central Com 
mittee of lowa. 

Fred Schwengel 


| Henry O. Talle (incumbent 


Congress. 
Republican State campaign 


Judd, for Congress 
Republican State Committee 


Jackson County 
Committee. 

Republican City Central Com- 
mittee. 

Republican State Committee 

Republican political campaign 


Republican 


Paul A. Fino 

Judge Savarese 

Westchester Republican Club, 
Inc., Republican candidates 
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General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., fall 1956—Continued 


REPUBLI 


Source 


Ohio 
Direct 
Do 


Central Outdoor Advertising Co 
Brenton for Prosecutor Fund 
Robert A 


Sherman, advertising 


Direct 
Do 


Central Outdoor Advertising Co 
Do 


Oklahoma 
Scot’s Advertising 
Do 
Pennsylvania 
Doremus-Eshleman Co 
Do 
South Dakota: Douglas Advertising 
Doremus-Eshleman Co 


Tennessee 


Virginia: Lidsey & Co., Ine 
West Virginia: Smoot Advertising Co 


Wyoming: Markham Advertising Co 


CAN PARTY POSTING 


Wm. H. Ayres, for Congress 

Thos. A. Beil, for county prose 
cutor 

H. Bender, 
States Senator 

Judd Paul Brenton, for 
cutor. 

David 8 
Congress 

Keiter for Sheriff Committee 

Montgomery County Republi 
can Committee 

C. Wm. O’ Neill, for Governor 

Republican State Central and 
Executive Committee 


Geo. for United 


prose- 


Dennison, Jr., for 


Douglas Mckeever, for U 
Senate. 


Republican State Committee 


Republican Central Campaign 
Committee of Philadelphia. 
Republican State Committee of 

Pennsylvania. 
Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. 
Republican State Executive 
Committee of Tennessee. 
Republican campaign 
Revercomb-Underwood Repub- 
lican State Committee 
Republican Party 


Continued 


Number Number 
of of 


posters contracts 





1956 


General Outdoor 


( olorado 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania... 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Virginia * 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Total.. 


Illinois 
New York- 


Posters. 


Contracts__- 
Amount 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


tdvertising Co., Inc., 


AND 


RECAPITULATION 


Democratic Party 


Posters 
35 
37 


g3a 


u 


32 


Liberal P 


Contra 


Grand total 


4,114 | 8.6 percent 
panels 


9.1 percent of total 


fall 1956 


PRACTICES 


Continued 


pected October billing 


DAY 
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Exnierr 19 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


1956 
GENERAL ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following questions are to be answered by committees, associations, and other organizations 
which accept contributions and make expenditures, including transfers of fuiids, for the purpose of 
influencing, or attempting to influence, directly or indirectly, the results of elections for the offices of 
(a) President and Vice President of the United States and/or (b) United States Senator. 


If an organization is to any extent active in elections for these offices, ali of its receipts and expendi- 
tures are to be reported. 


The information requested is for the period September 1 through September 30, 1956, inclusive: 


e When completed and verified, the questionnaire is to be filed, in duplicate, with the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, Room 106, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., and shall be postmarked 


not later than October 3, 1956. All supplementary sheets submitted should bear name of reporting organ- 
ization as givenin 1 (a). 


1. (a) Full legal name of organization and address of principal office ..COmmittee on 
I sl cellent 


(b) Name, title, and permanent personal address of principal officer George Meany, 
Chairman, 8819 Burdett Road, Bethesda, Maryland 


2. Summary of accounts: I.C.F. EDUC. 


(a) Amount of-money on hand as of September 1, 1956... $215, 360.60 
(b) Receipts during reporting period— 


(1) From contributions by individuals... . $103,985.92 None 


(2) From sale of tickets to dinners, luncheons, and similar 
fund-raising events (net proceeds) ... = None None 


(3) ng enna committees, vy aneaeattonn, & and peat "¢ None. 26, 192.58 
(Lit Seles) 
(4) From other sources. Camp... Gontrib..Returnes 500.00 88.05 
(specify—use separate sheet if necessary) 


(5) Total of (1) through (4) up OF, 585-92 ¢ 27,080.63 
Total of (a) and (b) (should be same as (/) below). $318,946.52 $ Ash, Ben Te 
Expenditures during reporting period... .....-...-.-.-...--..--AQh, 076.95 $ 46.25. 
Balance close of business September 30, 1956............................-214, 869.57 $.; 788. 

Total of (d) and (e) (should be same as (c) above) $318,946.42 $144, 788.49 


Amount of bills unpaid at end of reporting period..... None... $ None 
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Exuisit 19—Continued 


3. Contributions by individuals detailed: List on separate sheet the name and address of each indi- 
vidual who within the reporting period has made one or more contributions, loans, or advances in the 
aggregate amount of $500 or more, together with the amount and date of such contribution, and the total 
value of all such contributions, loans, and advances. Loans or advances are to be identified ae such. 


4. Receipts from committees, associations, and organizations: List on separate sheet the name 
mate une 
r more contributions, leona, advances, or other transfers of funds in the aggregate amount of $500 or 
more, together with the amount and date of such receipts, and the total value of all such contributions, 
loans, advances, and transfers of funds. Loans or advances are to be identified as such. Sep. Schedule 
5. Expenditures detailed: 1.0-F. 


(a) Total disbursed to other committees, associations, and = —— 
organizations... she $71,.270,40-- 3. ine 


(b) Direct expenditures— 
(1) Radio’ . $...... Mone... Boue 
(2) Television’. cones eA PO. 
Newspaper and periodical advertising Hone... 
Printing, purchase, and distribution of literature... $. 3,608.52 
Outdoor billboards SSineitbabaniialaibel sad, Gsinied en 
QR ss och a $329,196.03 
(7) Total of (1) through (6)... cccecscessenesnnm $32,80..55__ 
(c) Total of (a) and (b) (should be same as 2 (d)).. $104,076.95 3. 46.25. 
6. List on separate sheet all disbursements to other committees, asso. ations, and o 


ganizations. 
(Give names, addresses, dates, amounts, and total value of such disbursements, which should be same 
as 5 (a) above.) Educ. Fund - None -- I.C.F. - Seperate Schedule 


7. Candidates supported: 
President and Vice President Adlai Stevenson..-. Bates Kefauver 


United States Senator. None.except..as shown.on.1.C.F.. Schedule ooo 


United States Representatives (give number only).None axcapt.as shown on I.C.F. Schedule 


Governor ..... 


—wlabuaie dinadneniea 


James L. McDevitt, 
Co-Director 


day of October, 1956. 


F Ps 
AW Atitat— 
ee ms Notary ry Public. 
This amount should include the charge for time on the air :- ire Apt 20, 1959 
and other charges made in connection with the broadcast. 


© 6 eevee rererise orice ie 
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COM MITTEE ON PoLITICAL EDUCATION 


Contributions-erpenses, Sept. 1-30, 1956—Individual contributions fund 


Name and address Purpose Amount 


Sent 


Moreland for Congress Committee, Oklahoma | Contribution, Ist Congressional District 
City, Okla 

Quinney for Congress Committee, San Fran- | Contribution, 6th Congressional District 
cisco, Calif 

Gross Campaign Committee, San Francisco, | 7th Congressional District 
Calif 

McFall 11th District Committee, San Fran- | 11th Congressional District 
cisco, Calif 

B. F. Sisk for Congress Committee, San Fran- | 12th Congressional District 
cisco, Calif 

William K. Stewart Campaign Committee, | 13th Congressional District 
San Francisco, Calif 

McDowell for Congress Committee, Wilming- | Contribution, at large 
ton, Del. 

The Giamo for Congress Campaign Commit- | Contribution, 3d Congressional District 
tee, Hamden, Conn 

dept. 6 

Roy Weir Campaign Fund, Minneapolis, do 

Minn. 


Robbie for Congress Committee, Minneapolis, | Contribution, 5th Congressional District 1, 000 
Minn 


Reelect Cova to Congress Committee, Minne- | Contribution, 9th Congressional District , 000 
apolis, Minn 

Magnuson Campaign Fund, Seattle, Wash Contribution 

McCoy for Congress Committee, Seattle, | Contribution, 3d Congressional District. 
Wash 

Aspinall for Congress Committee, Denver, Contribution, 4th Congressional District 
Colo 

Hon. Barratt O’ Hara, Chicago, Il] Contribution, 2d Congressional District 500 

Sept. 11 

Harrison A. Williams Campaign Committee, | Contribution, 6th Congressional District 
Newark, N. J 

Campaign fund for Hugh J Addonizio, | Contribution, 11th Congressional District , 000 
Newark, N. J. 

The Maedonald for Congress Committee, | Contribution, 8th Congressional District , 900 
Boston, Mass 

Jack Holtz for Congress Committee, Boston, | Contribution, 10th Congressional District , 000 
Mass. 

Stengel for Senator Committee, Springfield, Ill_| Contribution 

Magnuson Campaign Fund, Seattle, Wash do 

Wayne Morse Political Committee, Portland, do 
Oreg 

Sept. 19 

Haroldson for Congress Committee, St. Paul, | Contribution, 7th Congressfonal District 
Minn 

Mahoney for Congress Committee, Phoenix, Contribution, 
Ariz 

Johnson for Congress Campaign Fund, Den- | Contribution, 2d Congressional District 
ver, Colo 


Sept. 19 


, 000 


, 000 
, 000 


000 


, 000 


2, 500 
5, 000 
5, 000 


ist Congressional District 


Winfield K. Denton, Indianapolis, Ind Contribution, 8th Congressional District 000 

Patterson for Congress Committee, Columbus, , Contribution, 3d Congressional District , 000 
Ohio. 

Polk Congressional Campaign Fund, Colum- | Contribution, 6th Congressional District , 000, 
bus, Ohio. 

Ashley Campaign Fund, Columbus, Ohio Contribution, 9th Congressional District , 000. 00 

Rosen for Congress Club, Columbus, Ohio Contribution, 14th District 500, 00 

John MeSweeney for Congress Committee, | Contribution, 16th Congressional District 500. 00 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Michigan PAC, Detroit, Mich Congressional candidates 000, 00 

Michigan LLPE, Lansing, Mich do 000, 00 

Fogarty Congressional Campaign Committee, Contribution, 2d Congressional District 500. 00 
Providence, R. I. 

Miller for Congress Committee, Kansas City, | Contribution, Ist Congressional District 500. 00 
Kans. 

Walter Baring for Congress Committee, Contribution, at large 500. 00 
Henderson, Nev. 

Wolf for Congress Club, Des Moines, Iowa Contribution, 2d Congressional District 500. 00 

Denman for Congress Committee, Des Moines, Contribution, 5th Congressional District__- 500. 00 
lowa. 

Coad Congressional Campaign Fund, Des Contribution, 6th Congressional District 500. 00 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mahoney for Senate Campaign Committee, Contribution 2, 000. 00 
Baltimore, Md. 

Friedal for Congress Committee, Baltimore, | Contribution, 7th Congressional District 500. 00 
Md. 


John Carroll Senate Campaign Fund, Denver, | Contribution 5, 000, 00 
Colo. 
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Contributions-ex pe nses, Sept. 1-30, 1956—I ndiridual 


Name and address 


sept 20 


Cleveland M. Bailey, Charleston, W. Va Contribution, 3d Cong 
Textile Workers of America Political Educa- | Contribution 
tional Fund, New York, N. Y. 
. 21: National Non-Partisan Issues Commit- do 
tee, Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 25: Arthur Chapin, Newark, N. J Campaign expenses 
Sept. 26: Doolan for Congress Committee, Boston, Contributior 
Mass. 
Sept. 27: George McGovern for Congress Com- | Contribution, Ist 
mittee, Sioux Falls, 8, Dak, 
Sept. 28 
Maryland CIO PAC, Baltimore, Md Contribution 
Arthur Chapin, Newark, N. J Campaign ¢ 


Total 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Nchedule of contributions—income, educational fund and individual contributio 
fund, Sept. 1 to 30, 1956 


Individual contributions fund: 
Gross individual contributions_ 
Refunds of contributions to States 


Net individual contributions, Sept. 1 through 30, 1956 


Educational fund: 

Plumbers and Steamfitters Local 106, Lake Charles, La SOS 
Western Union Division, Commercial Telegraphers, Washing 

ton, p. C ee ted : DOO. OO 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, New York, N. Y , 00. OO 
Transport Workers Union of America, New York, N. Y 5, OOO. OO 
Furniture Workers Union of America, New York, N. Y DOO. OO 
Textile Workers Union of America, New York, N. Y , 000. 00 
United Automobile Workers Union of America, Detroit, Mich 000. 00 
Centributions less than $500___ ~SS4. 5S 


Total educational fund contributions, Sept. 1 to 30, 1956 26, 192.58 


Exuipir 20 
UAW ADMINISTRATIVE LETTER, VOL. 8, 


To All Local Unions, Greetings: 


At the 15th constitutional convention of the UAW in Cleveland in 1955, the 
3,000 democratically-elected delegates unanimously reaffirmed their approval 
of the constitution under which the UAW operates. In so doing, they unani 
ously reaffirmed the constitutional provisions setting up our UAW citizenship 
funds which are used for promoting good citizenship and political education 

Under the constitution, 5 cents of each member’s monthly dues goes into a 
local union citizenship fund and 5 cents goes into the citizenship fund maintained 
by the international union. Only by such pooling of a little money from many 
members can working people through their local unions and the internationa! 
union carry out these citizenship activities. 

The main part of the UAW’s citizenship activities consists of acquainting 
both our members and the public at large with the issues and the voting record 
of the candidates, and in encouraging citizens to register and vote. None of 
the money in these citizenship funds is used for contributions to any candidates 
for Federal office. 

It is ironic that the same antilabor groups who approve of wealthy families 
contributing tens of thousands of dollars to partisan political campaigns pretend 
to see something evil in workers’ citizenship fund nickels 
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TO KEEP OUR POSITION IN PRECISE FOCUS 


As part of an overall antiunion program the enemies of labor are issuing a 
barrage of half-truths and misrepresentations about the UAW'’s citizenship ac- 
tivities in a continuing effort to outlaw effective worker participation in the 
democratic processes of our Nation. 

Even friends of labor are sometimes confused by the allegations being made. 

To keep the position of the UAW in precise focus, it is important to remember 
that the UAW is not the tail to any party’s political kite. We make identical 
recommendations to the platform committee of both major parties. UAW rank- 
and-file members democratically elect representatives from their own shops 
to make endorsements on the basis of candidates’ qualifications and records, the 
platforms on which they stand, and the zeal they show in supporting these plat- 
forms. If either party should get a preponderance of the endorsements, it will 
be because the other failed to provide a platform which labor, in good conscience, 
ean accept. 

The positions taken by the UAW on matters that affect the lives of its members 
in their capacities as citizens are democratically determined by the members 
themselves. Through majority action of conferences and conventions the mem- 
bers of the union express their views on legislative and political matters. Such 
resolutions, because of the common interest of the members, are adopted by 
unannimous or overwhelming action. 


MEMBERSHIP OVERWHELMINGLY BACKS UAW CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 


The fact that rank-and-file VAW members overwhelmingly support the positions 
taken by the union on matters of public interest is independently documented by 
extensive research officially sponsored and conducted by Wayne University and 
recently published in a book entitled “When Labor Votes.” * The book also estab- 
lishes that a majority of even the small minority of UAW members who supported 
Eisenhower in 1952 approved of the union’s political activities in the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

There are in the UAW, however, as there are in any organization, members who 
may dissent from the views of the majority in some matters. It is their demo- 
eratic right to dissent ‘and to fight for their opinions to become majority opinions. 
Nevertheless, the very foundaiton of our democratic society is based on the con- 
cept of majority rule; otherwise a tiny minority could block all action by the 
majority. 

Despite these obvious facts, those who seek to prevent any effective participa- 
tion by working people in public affairs find ready access to the public press to 
make their charges that UAW members are “forced” to give dues money used 
to support activities to which they are opposed, although they know that in 
any democratic organization or society, majority rule must prevail or there 
would be utter chaos. 

The same politicians and newspapers attacking the UAW never mention that 
many doctors do not agree with all the political views of the American Medical 
Association, yet as a practical matter in order to practice their profession, they are 
forced to belong to the AMA. Some of their dues money is used to support AMA 
lobbyists. For example, the AMA is lobbying against free distribution of polio 
vaccine. County medical associations even have threatened political reprisal 
against elective officials who advocate free polio vaccine distribution. It is in- 
conceivable that all doctors have so little concern for the Nation’s children; yet 
their dues money is being used to that end. 

Bar associations regularly take stands on controversial public issues and circu- 
late and publicize lists of endorsed candidates to whom many of their members 
are opposed. In many States the laws state that lawyers must belong to these 
politically oriented bar associations in order to practice. 


CONSUMERS FORCED TO PAY FOR UTILITY ADS 


Consumers also are compelled to finance political activities to which they 
may be violently opposed. For example, many consumers of electricity, irked by 
high bills from private utlities whose profits are protected by law support public- 
power programs and defend the Tennesseee Valley Authority, but a part of the 


1 This book is not to be confused with the so-called Wayne University Survey often cited 
by reactionaries to support claims that UAW members disapprove of the union’s political 
activities. This survey is not an officially sponsored university survey but merely an 
individual student’s paper based on interviews with an insignificant number of workers. 
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money they must pay to get electricity is used by the utilities to finance lobbies 
and advertising campaigns against public power and against TVA. Expendi- 
tures for these purposes are included by public regulatory bodies in fixing the 
rates which consumers are required to pay. The consumers’ own money is being 
used to combat the consumers’ best interests. 

Consumers also pay, in higher prices, for political activity by corporations. In 
ts May 1956, issue, the businessman's magazine, Fortune pointed out: 

“They (corporations) cover up contributions by listing them in various expense 
accounts. The boss’ secretary appears as the purchaser of blocks of tickets to 
$100-a-plate dinners. Executives contribute handsomely to campaign chests 
with the understanding that they will get their money back in bonuses. 

“Corporation presidents who violate the law in such manner do not evince any 
particular sense of guilt. They look upon the Hatch Act as something like the 
Prohibition Act, which turned reasonable activity into a crime. They express 
the feeling, moreover, that they have no choice but to break the law in order to 
meet the threat inherent in labor’s political funds. They argue with a sense of 
outrage that the rule against corporations’ giving should be repealed. But cor 
poration heads who argue that union dues should not be used for political pur- 
poses are not in a very good position to argue that they should be permitted to 
use stockholders’ money for political ends.” 

The same people who consistently oppose labor-supoprted legislation, such as 
slum clearance, public housing, social security improvements, higher minimum 
wages, and legislation for decent educational opportunities, are in the forefront 
of the attacks on the UAW’s citizenship activities. It is with these issues that 
they are really concerned. Their drive against union activities is a smokescreen 
masking their efforts to block the people’s drive for a better America. They con- 
veniently ignore the huge contributions from corporations’ executives and wealthy 
families and those squeezed from consumers to be used on their behalf, and com- 
plain loudly about the UAW’s nickel-a-member citizenship fund. 


A CLEAR LEGAL AND MORAL RIGHT TO CITIZENSHIP ACTIVITY 


Despite the union’s unquestionable legal and moral right to use citizenship 


funds in support of programs and policies approved by majority action of the 
membership—a right essential to the functioning of any democratic organiza- 
tion—the international executive board recognizes that much confusion has been 
created by malicious propaganda concerning our citizenship funds. Certain poli- 
ticians and groups, with the aid of big-business dominated press, radio and tele- 
vision, have obtained wide circulation for falsehoods and distortions about our 
citizenship funds in order to divert attention from their real objective which is 
to prevent the enactment of legislation in the general public interest by silencing 
the political voice of working people. 

Unfortunately, this clever and well-financed propaganda offensive has caused 
confusion and misunderstanding in the minds of many sincere and responsible 
citizens. In order to eliminate this confusion, the UAW international executive 
board on July 2, 1956, carefully reviewed the operation of our citizenship fund. 
The executive board decided that, despite the clear right of the vast majority of 
UAW members to establish citizenship funds, any member would be allowed the 
privilege of having the citizenship fund portion of his dues diverted to a non- 
partisan organization or organizations solely concerned with promoting greater 
citizenship activity in political affairs by encouraging registering and voting, 
ete. 

To insure complete political neutrality in the expenditure of any money that 
may be so diverted, it will be turned over to a nonpartisan, good citizenship organ- 
ization or organizations such as the American Heritage Foundation. 

Any member desiring to have his dues nickels diverted to such organizations, 
instead of to UAW citizenship funds, may by individually so informing the 
UAW secretary-treasurer’s office by registered mail. 

The secretary-treasurer’s office will inform local unions of requests for diversion 
of citizenship funds that may be made by their members. Local union financial 
secretaries will forward any such dues nickels, which otherwise would go to the 
ocal union citizenship fund, to the UAW international union where they will be 
distributed in the same manner as any nickels so diverted from the international 
inion’s citizenship fund. 

Local unions have the obligation of informing the international union when 
any members making such requests are laid off, quit, or otherwise exonerated 
from paying dues so that other nickels will not be diverted erroneously from 
citizenship funds. 
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As a further check on continuity of employment, UAW members desiring 
to have their nickels diverted from the citizenship fund are required to so inform 
the international secretary-treasurer’s office once a year. 

This privilege of having the portion of dues earmarked for citizenship funds 
diverted to nonpartisan good citizenship groups parallels a similar privilege 
extended by the UAW to members of certain national religious groups who are 
prohibited by the tenets of their religion from paying union dues. Payments by 
such workers, equivalent to dues, are devoted to charitable purposes. The 
UAW extended this privilege despite the fact that the union has an unchallenge 
able right both legally and morally to insist that all who benefit from the union's 
activities should share the costs of financing them. The UAW has the same 
legal and moral right to use citizenship fund moneys in accordance with the 
democratically determined decisions of the membership. This privilege to desig- 
nate the use of citizenship funds is granted solely as a matter of policy and does 
not change, in any way, the legal character of any part of the member's dues. 


REACTIONARIES USE UNION DUES AS SMOKESCREEN 


This diversion of dues moneys, otherwise earmarked by constitutional mandate 
to the UAW citizenship funds, to a nonpartisan good citizenship organization, 
should end, once and for all, the campaign of distortion and confusion about the 
uses of UAW citizenship funds. 

If Senators Goldwater and Curtis and others are really interested in elimi- 
nating undue financial influence on political matters and in democratizing our 
political structure, they can support legislation to put realistic curbs on the size 
of individual campaign contributions. 

If Senators Goldwater and Curtis are sincere in maintaining that a principle 
is involved, they can now switch their attacks to the AMA, bar associations, and 
other groups where dues money is used for political ends contrary to the views 
of many of the members of such groups. 

Their failure to do so can only be further proof of the fact that what these 
men really are trying to do is make it easier for them to block progressive legis- 
lation by suppressing the right of workingmen and women to express, through 
their union, their democratically arrived-at political decisions. 

Despite all the efforts of reactionaries to silence the voice of working people, 
the UAW pledges to continue to work with all groups dedicated to fight for 
legislative programs which will benefit all Americans. We are confident that 
these attacks will only spur UAW members on to greater efforts to secure candi- 
dates, platforms, and policies which will advance the general welfare of all and 
not just the interests of a privileged few. 

Fraternally and sincerely, 
WALTER P. RevutTHER, President. 


P. S.—The action of the international executive board described in the above 
letter will be reported in the next issue of the Autoworker so that all UAW mem- 
bers will be informed on this matter. 


Exuisir 21 
EAGLESON & LAYLIN, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 2, 1956. 
Mr. HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 
Executive Vice President, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DeAR Mr. ATKINSON: At your request, I have studied the recent decision of 
Judge Picard, of the Federal District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
Southern Division, in United States v. International Union United Automobile, 
etc., Workers, decided February 3, 1956, and prior decisions involving the same or 
similar questions, with a view to determining what, if any, light these decisions 
throw upon the permissible activities of corporation in the field of politics. 

My study of the decisions involving the expenditure of union funds for political 
purposes as a violation of the Taft-Hartley law amendment of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act leaves me in doubt as to the full sweep of their implications. 
However, I shall try to state positively certain conclusions which I think can be 
drawn from them with respect to the expenditure of corporate funds for like pur- 
poses. These conclusions, it will be understood, relate only to the effect of the 
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Federal Corrupt Practices Act. They do not have to do with Federal or local 
tax consequences, nor with legality in the sense of immunity from the conse 
quences of dissenting stockholders’ suits. 

A corporation may spend its funds for 

1. Salaries and wages of its officers and regular employees while engaged in 
political activities, in the interest of the corporation, including support of a candi 
date for nomination or election to a Federal office. 

2. Publication in any house organ or other printed document circulated at the 
expense of the corporation of opinion and arguments of a political nature, 
expressed as those of the corporation. 

3. Purchase of radio or television time or newspaper space for the presenta- 
tion of political views, as those of the corporation. 

$+. In short, any means of publicly or privately expressing the political views 
of the corporate management. 

5. In furtherance of any nonpartisan effort to persuade voters to register and 
vote, or to disseminate information and opinions concerning public issues, with 
out regard to political parties or candidates. 

The cases studied do not reveal answers to many other questions which might 
be raised concerning the application of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in U. S. v. C. 7. O. (335 U.S. 106), that of the Court of Appeals of 
the Second Circuit in U.S. v. Printers’ Union (172 Fed. (2d) S54), and 0. 8. \ 
I. U. A. W. (Judge Picard’s decision)—the union spent its funds “on its own,” 
so to speak, and not by way of contributions to any political or other committee 
or organization, nor to any candidate, as such. That is, the legal question in 
each of these was whether or not the union was guilty of making an illegal 
“expenditure,” as distinguished from a “contribution.” In the fourth case there 
were charges of “contributions,” but there was no evidence to sustain such 
charges. 

In at least three of the cases an effort was manifest to test the constitutionality 
of the “expenditure” prohibition of the act as applied to labor unions. In one 
of them the trial court had held that feature of the legislation unconstitutional! 
and the Government appealed; in another the lower court had held it constitu- 
tional, and the union appealed. But in all four cases the final decisions avoided 
the constitutional question by giving the word “expenditure” a very limited 
meaning, if, indeed, any meaning at all, as contrasted with “contributions.” It 
was intimated that such a limited interpretation was necessary in order to render 
this feature constitutional. This disposition of the problem, however, did not 
satisfy four Justices of the Supreme Court in the leading CIO case. These four 
Justices, in an opinion written by Mr. Justice Rutledge, expressed the view that 
the word “expenditure” was broad enough to cover what had been done by the 
CIO in the case, but that, giving that word such breadth of meaning, the statute, 
to that extent, was unconstitutional and violative of the first article of the Bill of 
Rights of the Federal Constitution. 

Thus, even though the final decisions in all four cases technically turned upon 
the meaning of the word “expenditure,” they were undoubtedly influenced by a 
feeling, if not a decision, that Congress is without power to prohibit a labor union 
from spending its funds for political purposes, at least, so long as it acts by itself 
and does not contribute money to be used and expended by others. 

At any rate, the decisions in the four cases are just as applicable to corporations 
as they are to labor unions, even though the question as to whether corporations 
as such enjoy some of the rights and immunities guaranteed by the bill of rights 
may be open to question. 

I think it necessary, however, to repeat that nothing was decided in any of 
these cases with respect to the meaning or validity of the prohibition against 
“contributions.” In this connection, it must be remembered that the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act as originally enacted was limited to a prohibition of contri 
butions by corporations to or in connection with an election at which presidential 
electors, Senators, or Representatives, etc., are to be voted for, etc., or to any 
candidate or political committee ; which prohibition in this respect was extended 
to labor unions by the Taft-Hartley Act. The fact that the validity or interpre 
tation of the contribution feature has, so far as I am able to find, never been 
questioned, though it has been in effect for many years, makes it impossible to 
say that the decisions which I have examined in anywise impair the force and 
effect of the law in that respect. In other words, so far as now appears, it is 
still illegal for either a corporation or a labor union to contribute to a political 
campaign or campaign committee or candidate for Federal office as such. The 
line may be difficult to draw but my best judgment is that a corporation or labor 
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union may engage in political activities the same as any citizen may, so long 
as its activities and accompanying expenditures are, so to speak, its own; but 
that it is illegal to contribute money or other things of value to an outside 
organization or committee for similar purposes, or to a candidate. 

Mr. Suter has also asked my opinion as to the effect of decisions of the kind 
which I have herein discussed upon the validity of a measure like substitute 
House bill 802, Mr. Kile, considered but not passed by the last session of the 
General Assembly. Again it is very difficult to make comprehensive answer to 
this question. I would say, however, that while the decisions are, strictly 
speaking, inapplicable to State legislation, they could be cited as authority in 
favor of a very strict interpretation of such words as “indirectly” and “in aid 
of”; otherwise, the Kile bill and the present law which it amends, are limited 
to “contributions.” 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE D, LAYIIN. 


Exauieir 22 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON HEALING ARTS, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1956. 


Dear Doctor: The doctors of this Nation played a vital part in the election of 
President Eisenhower in 1952. Once again funds are needed for television and 
other media for presenting his personality and program to the people of this 
country. 

Will you help? 

Will you urge others also to contribute—your friends, your druggists, and 
those of like mind? 

Please mail your contribution today to the Committee on Healing Arts at the 
above address. 

Contributions in checks should be made out to either of the following: 

The Republican National Committee 
National Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee 
National Republican Congressional Committee. 
This is one battle we want to win. 
Sincerely yours, 
Evmer Hess, M. D., Chairman. 


Exnuisit 23 


FIBREBOARD Propwucts, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., August 6, 1956. 

DEAR EMPLOYEE: I am writing to you today immediately upon returning from 
a luncheon at which Mr. Justin Dart, president of Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
and a member of the Republican Finance Committee, spoke regarding the need 
for funds to finance the Republican campaign. 

I wish I could state the case with the same eloquence as Justin Dart, and I 
hope you will accept my words as an attempt to do what he did so beautifully. 

Justin Dart spoke to all Americans. He said that “the issue is free enterprise, 
that is, a free economy, or alternatively, labor socialism similar to England’s. 
For those who believe in freedom, there is only one place to go, namely to the 
Republican Party because the Democratic Party has been taken Over by the 
leftists, the northern big city political machines and the labor socialists. I 
appeal to all Americans, Republicans and Democrats alike who believe in the 
free enterprise system.” 

The campaign is just about to open. President Eisenhower will be in San 
Francisco to accept his assured nomination. All of us who love our country, 
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who love the freedom we now enjoy and want to preserve it for ourselves and 
our children, have an obligation to share the expense. Each one can contribute 
the sum of money his own good judgment dictates. 

This will be an expensive campaign because TV as well as radio, billboard, 
and newspaper advertising will be used to supplement the time-honored political 
meetings and speeches. This year each TV broadcast will reach over 40 million 
people. All will have an opportunity to hear the candidates and see them. 
Such a means of communication is one of the wonders of our age and is a product 
of the free economy which permitted pioneer investors to put their money into 
such a venturesome enterprise. TV is also an expression of the freedom re 
served for us in the Bill of Rights. We shall, as never before, have an opportu 
nity to hear and see our candidates. All this requires money. If you will only 
think of your own well-being now as compared with 4 years ago, I think you will 
find an economic as well as a patriotic reason why you should bear your share 
in helping to finance this campaign. 

The campaign, to be really successful, must carry with it a Republican Senate 
and a Republican House of Representatives to support our great President 

I have personally sent my check for $1,000 which is in excess of 1 percent of 
my salary. I tell you this for whatever guide it may be to you in making your 
decision. There would be plenty of money to finance an effective campaign if 
everyone interested would contribute approximately 1 percent of his salary. 

Time is short. In order to facilitate the collection of the money you would 
be willing to contribute, may I suggest that you send your donations to United 
San Francisco Republican Finance Committee, 127 Montgomery Street, Suite 
200, San Francisco. 

I know you will realize on thinking that this is not a pressure letter. It is 
my sincere statement to you that the stake is what Justin Dart says it is. I ap- 
peal to people of all political thought to support our President, who at the risk 
of his life, has decided to carry on in order that we may be assured our freedoms. 

Many organizations throughout the United States are presenting this story to 
their people at this time. Small contributions are most welcome, as well as the 
larger ones. We have been asked to estimate the amount of money collected for 
this purpose. If you believe in the importance of this campaign as I do, and make 


a contribution, will you tear off the section below and send a memorandum of 
your action. Your signature is not required. 
Sincerely yours, 


WiLiiaAm L. Keapy. 


Exureir 24 
ATLANTA, GA., July 6, 1956. 

Georgia has raised only 14.1 percent of its goal in the campaign to reelect 
President Eisenhower in response to Bob Snodgrass’ recent letter. 

One of the main reasons President Eisenhower is in the White House today 
and is offering for a second term is because he believes that it is essential to 
this Nation that it have an administration sympathetic to business and with 
confidence in the ability of American businessmen to create jobs and assure 
prosperity. In these circumstances, it is difficult to understand how business- 
men can fail to give him their fullest support. 

Perhaps Georgia will not go Republican at the polls but that does not make 
it one whit less important for us to do our part in this election. Money from 
Georgia can and will be used in key areas and on the national level to swing those 
districts which can easily go Republican with the right kind of campaign pub- 
licity. 

Also we are making progress in our efforts to establish firmly a two party 
system in some Georgia districts. In 1954, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the Fifth District polled 38 percent of the vote. This was a much better 
beginning than most would have thought possible. 
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We must raise our quota of $120.00 now! Every businessman in Georgia 
should have a part init. Will you? Send your check now, payable to Robert R. 
Snodgrass, State treasurer, in the enclosed envelope. Let's guarantee another 
4 years of favorable business climate in Government and continued economic 
progress in America. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert T. Jones, Jr. 


ExHisir 25 
KEEP EISENHOWER, 
Ponca City, Okla. 
To the Druggists of Our Nation: 

I live and have my drugstore in a city of 25,000. Our people are vitally in- 
terested in Ponca City, Okla., and the United States of America. Mine is a 
corner drugstore where folks come to buy and stay for a little visit. 

They are deeply concerned at this time with our national situation. Our cit) 
had its share of dead and wounded from the last three wars. We don’t want 
uncertain leadership with another war threatening. 

Our State, county, and city went strongly for Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952. 
We resented the Truman blunder which led us into the Korean war. We 
resented the crookedness of Truman appointees. We didn't care for the Wash- 
ington smell and the standards set by President Truman. 

The people in 1952 chose for their leader, a dedicated man. He eliminated 
the incompetents. He selected able citizens for his Cabinet. He put our na- 
tional house in order. In foreign affairs he gave us stature. He stands today 
the No. 1 citizen of the whole world. 

That is how I feel—a small town merchant who loves his town, his State, and 
his country. I have never been interested in politics and I have never held a 
political office. Both Democrats and Republicans are close friends. Since 1946 
I have preached and praised Eisenhower and he has fulfilled my every promise. 
We druggists can do much to safeguard the welfare of our Nation by reelecting 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1956. 

Yours for a better tomorrow. 
T. J. CUZALINA, 
Cuzalina Drug Co. 


P. S.—I have not, and will not, accept any donations, political or personal, in 
this crusade. 


a. Os 
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Exuisir 26 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTE! 


Comparison of amount of contributions received, by weeks, during 1951 195 
1948, and 1944 campaigns 


Campaign period more than 10 weeks before 
election 
10th week before election 
ith week before election 
sth week before election 
week before election 
week before election 
week before election 
ith week before election 
441 week before election 
2d week before election 
st week before election 
Election week 
ist week after election 
2d week after election 
1 week after election 
h week after election 
1 week after election 


Campaign period more 

electior 

th week before election 
th week before election 
sth week before election 
7th week before election 
ith week before election 
Sth week | 

1 week before election 
3d week before election 
2d week before election 
Ist week before election 
Election week 
ist week after election 


efore election 


i week after election 
3d week after election 
ith week after election 
oth week after election 


Does not include loans from other con 
2 Amounts cover all contributions received since Aug. 1, to the t 
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Exursitr 27 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Statistical report of complaints received by the Department of Justice concern- 
ing alleged violations of sec. 610, title 18, United States Code (political con 
tributions by national banks, corporations, and labor organizations), 1950-56 


Complaints | Complaints Cases pre- | Indictments Cases 
received investigated sented to obtained brought to 
grand jury 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1956 


PON WO ee 


Total 


1 Acquitted. 


SECTION 610 CASES INVOLVING NATIONAL BANKS AND CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED UNDER 
FEDERAL LAW (11), 1950-56 


Year 1950 

Pennsylvania complaint received November 29, 1950, alleges that Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in Philadelphia had forced loan companies and banks to 
purchase tickets to a political dinner. Investigation showed that tickets were 
purchased by private parties and did not violatelaw. Closed. 
Year 1952 

Kentucky complaint received November 25, 1952, involved a Federal savings 
and loan association that had expended funds in publishing a political letter. 


Investigation showed that letter did not support any candidate and did not vio- 
late law. Closed. 
Year 1953 

Wisconsin complaint received October 16, 1953, involved an alleged contribu- 
tion of $500 by a national bank in the 1952 general election. Matter presented 
to grand jury but refused toindict. Closed. 

New Jersey complaint received December 29, 1953, involved a national bank 
which made a political contribution in support of a candidate for State office. 
Investigation shows that officer who made contribution was not aware of law 
and immediately reimbursed bank out of personal funds. Prosecution declined 
because of small amount involved. Closed. 


Year 1954 


Washington complaint received April 20, 1954, involved an alleged contribu- 
tion by a Federal building and loan association. Case presented to grand jury 
and “no bill” returned. Closed. 

Washington complaint received May 6, 1954, also involved an alleged political 
contribution by a Federal loan association. Case presented to grand jury and 
“no bill” returned. Closed. 

Kansas complaint received November 17, 1954, involved a Federal savings and 
loan association that made a $25 political contribution. Investigation shows that 
contribution was made in ignorance of the law. The small amount involved 
would not justify prosecution. Closed. 


Year 1955 

New York complaint received August 24, 1955, involved a national bank that 
had published an advertisement in a political journal. The advertisement for 
bank business was paid for out of advertising reserves and did not violate any 
Federal law. Closed. 

Illinois complaint received October 21, 1955, alleges that a national bank had 
made substantial contributions to both political parties to aid Federal candi- 


dates. Case presented to grand jury on January 18, 1956, but refused to indict. 
Closed. 
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year 1956 

Illinois complaint received August 15, 1956, by United States attorney at 
Chicago alleges that national banks in that city may be involved in political 
\ctivities in violation of Federal law. Investigation pending. 

Illinois complaint received August 15, 1956, alleges that both State and Na 
tional banks had made substantial contributions for a political purpose. Inves 
tigation pending. 


SECTION 610 CASES INVOLVING PRIVATE CORPORATIONS 


Year 1952 


New Mexico complaint received November 10, 1952, involved three small com 
panies which contributed small amounts in the 1952 general election in support 
of a senatorial candidate. The facts were presented to grand jury, but they re 
fused to indict. Closed. 

Connecticut complaint received December 3, 1952, alleged that several private 
corporations had provided funds for political advertisements. Investigation 
shows that corporation officials had paid for advertisements cut of personal 
funds. Closed. 


Year 19538 

West Virginia complaint received November 9, 1953, alleged that liquor dis 
tillers and wineries doing business in West Virginia were required to make 
political contributions to a political party. Investigation shows no evidence of a 
violation of Federal law. Closed. 


Year 1954 

Illinois complaint received March 1, 1954, alleged that a municipal corpora- 
tion had expended corporate funds for a political purpose. Investigation failed 
to substantiate complaint. Closed. 


SECTION 610 CASES INVOLVING LABOR ORGANIZATIONS (39) 


Year 1950 

Missouri complaint received July 20, 1950, alleges that. International Hod 
Carriers Building and Construction Laborers Union had expended approximately 
$20,000 of union funds in support of congressional candidate. Grand jury re- 
turned indictment and case tried in November 1951. Acquitted. 

New York complaint received September 28, 1950, alleges that Local 22, New 
York Dressmakers Union, had expended labor organization funds for political 
activities in a congressional election. Investigation shows fund for political 
action made up by voluntary contributions. No violation. 

Ohio complaint received November 13, 1950, alleges that Local 386, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Employees, AFL, had expended union funds for a 
political purpose. Investigation failed to show union funds involved. Closed. 
Year 1951 

New York complaint received March 23, 1951, that Uniformed Firemens Asso 
ciation, New York City, had contributed $3,500 to a national political party. 
Investigation showed a possible violation but 3-year statute of limitations pre 

ented prosecution. Closed. 

California complaint received August 2, 1951, alleges that Painters Local No. 
19, San Francisco, had expended union funds in support of a congressional candi 
date. Investigation fails to show that any union funds were involved and no 
violation indicated. Closed. 

Colorado complaint received August 15, 1951, alleges that members of Inter- 
national Union of Oil Workers, C1O, had been requested to contribute funds for 
political action committee under threat of discharge. No evidence developed to 
show violation of Federal law. Closed. 

Puerto Rico complaint received November 29, 1951, alleges that money deducted 
from pay of local union members for political purpose. Investigation failed to 
show violation of Federal law. Closed. 


Year 1952 


Missouri complaint received November 4, 1952, alleges that pressure had been 
brought on members of United Optical Workers, etc., Local 678, to make political 
‘contributions. No indication that any Federal law had been violated and inves 
tigation not justified. Closed. 


83396—56—pt. 2——22 
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Missouri complaint received November 4, 1952, involves several allegations 
that labor organizations had expended union funds for a political purpose. I) 
vestigation failed to show any evidence of a Federal violation. Closed. 

New Mexico complaint received November 12, 1952, alleges that several hig! 
labor organization officials had used union funds in support of a congressiona 
candidate. Investigation failed to substantiate complaint. Closed. 

Illinois complaint received November 14, 1952, alleges that substantial union 
funds were expended by labor organizations in support of local candidates. In 
vestigation shows no violation of Federal law. Closed. 

New Mexico complaint received December 5, 1952, alleges that Internation: 
Union of Mine, Smelter, etc., had expended huge sums in support of a senatoria! 
candidate. Investigation shows that charge was based on rumor, etc. Closed 
Year 1954 

Michigan complaint received March 13, 1954, alleges that Local 562, Pipe Fit 
ters and Helpers Union, AFL, is alleged to have expended union funds for a pro 
hibited political purpose. Matter presented to grand jury which refused t: 
indict. Closed. z 

Michigan complaint received March 19, 1954, alleges that Local 600, Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, etc., AFL, is alleged to have expended funds 
for a political purpose. Grand jury investigation, “no bill’ returned. Closed 

Michigan complaint received March 22, 1954, alleges that Local 610, Interna 
tional Brotherhood, etc., AFL, had expended union funds for a political purpose 
Grand jury refused-.to indict. Closed. 

Missouri complaint received March 26, 1954, alleges that Local 688, Warehoust 
and Distribution Workers, had expended union funds for a political purpose 
Investigation shows that a big majority of members had authorized the alloca 
tion of dues for a political purpose. Grand jury refused to indict. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received March 31, 1954, alleges that United States Joint 
Council, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ete., Local 18, AFL, had con- 
tributed union funds in support of Federal candidates. Grand jury refused to 
indict. Closed. 

California complaint received May 10, 1954, involves a complaint that Local 
GO2, Building Material and Dump Truck Drivers Union, had made a $500 con 
tribution to congressional candidate. Investigation shows a member of union 
had made a personal contribution. No violation indicated. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received May 25, 1954, alleges that Local 688, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, ete., AFL, had expended union funds for a po- 
litical purpose in violation of Federal election laws. Grand jury returned a “no 
bill.” Closed. 

Michigan complaint received June 10, 1954, alleges that Local 405, Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, etec., AFL, had expended union funds for a po- 
litical purpose. Grand jury investigation. Refused to indict. Closed. 

Hawaii complaint, received August 3, 1954, alleges that International Unio: 
of Longshoremen and Warehousemen, Hawaii, had contributed substantial union 
funds to support the election of a congressional Delegate. Investigation shows 
that money came from voluntary contributions. Closed. 

Missouri complaint received August 5, 1954, alleges that Local No. 1, Inter 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, had contributed union funds to 
support a candidate for State governor. Investigation shows that money wis 
used for exclusive use of State candidate and not in support of any Federal can 
didate. No violation of Federal law. Closed. 

Texas complaint received August 10, 1954, alleges that International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 450, had required tnion members to make con 
tributions for a political purpose. Investigation unable to substantiate chare: 
Closed. 

New York anonymous complaint received October 18, 1954, alleges that Inte: 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union had contributed funds for a political 
purpose. Complaint not specific and investigation not warranted. Closed. 

Wisconsin complaint received October 29, 1954, alleges that labor organiz:: 
tions in Wisconsin had contributed large sums of union funds in support of Fed- 
eral candidates. Investigation pending outcome of Michigan case. 

Michigan complaint received November 6, 1954, alleges that several labor or 
ganizations had contributed money in support of a congressional candidate. I 
vestigation shows that contributions were made by the political action commit- 
tee. No violations. Closed. 
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Illinois complaint received November 15, 1954, alleges that Union Packing 
llouse Workers of America, CIO, spent labor organization funds to publish politi 
ul pamphlets in support of congressional candidates. Investigation shows pub 
cations were sponsored by political action committee and expense paid out of 
oluntary contributions. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received December 6, 1954, alleges that many labor organi 
zations in Michigan had expended huge sums in support of senatorial candidate 
Investigation shows that funds were made up of voluntary contributions and 
Political Action Committee expenditures. No violations. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received December 22, 1954, alleges that UAW-CI1O ex 
pended money in behalf of congressional candidates out of its general union 
funds. Presented to grand jury. Indictment returned. On appeal to Supreme 
Court from district court for dismissal of indictment. Pending. 

California complaint received 1954 alleges that Hod Carriers Union, AFL, 
contributed to a congressional campaign fund. Investigation could not establish 
if money from union funds or by Political Action Committee. Related tax in- 

estigation pending. 
Year 1955 

New York complaint received January 10, 1955, aleges that an engineer’s union 
had made contributions to campaign of congressional candidate. No specific 
facts disclosed showing use of union funds. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received July 7, 1955, alleges that UAW-CIO had made 
contributions of $300 to candidate for Congress. Investigation does not disclose 
precise source of funds. Held in abeyance pending decision in UAW -CIO tele- 
cast decision case by Supreme Court. 

Michigan complaint received July 8, 1955, alleges that a UAW-CIO local union 
had aided a candidate for Congress. No facts to show union funds used. Closed. 

Missouri complaint received July 19, 1955, aleges that Labor League for Politi- 
cal Education had expended union funds for a political purpose. No showing 
that labor organization funds were involved. No investigation warranted. 
Closed. 

Kansas complaint received July 27, 1955, alleges that Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, State of Kansas, had made political contributions direct to candidates 
for State office. Voluntary contributions were found to have been used and no 
part of labor funds were involved. Closed. 

California complaint received August 30, 1955, alleges that American Radio 
Association, CIO, had paid two employees for work done in support of congres- 
sional candidates. No independent evidence available to establish facts. Closed. 

Michigan complaint received November 8, 1955, alleges that a local UAW-CIO 
union had endorsed a candidate for Congress. No expenditure of union funds 
indicated. Closed. 

Year 1956 

Arizona complaint received March 29, 1956, alleges that a local union of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, had assessed members $3 
each for Labor’s League for Political Education. No violation of section 610 
reflected. 

Texas complaint received May 1, 1956, alleges that several labor organizations 
had been very active in support of a national political party. No Federal can- 
didates involved. No violation indicated. Closed. 


Exuipit 28 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., September 25, 1956. 
Senator ALBERT GORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Rules Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GoRE: The director of our Washington office has brought to my 
attention certain testimony which was presented before your subcommittee on 
September 10, by Mr. Jack Kroll, codirector of the AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education. According to the information which I have received, Mr. Kroll 
testified that an appeal has been sent out to doctors by the president of the 
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American Medical Association for contributions to the presidential campaign 
fund. Inasmuch as this statement is not accurate, I should like very much 
to have the record corrected. 

The American Medical Association has never solicited campaign contributions 
from its membership for either political party or for any candidate. I presume 
Mr. Kroll was referring to the activities of the healing arts committee which is 
operated under the auspices of the National Republican Party and under tl 
chairmanship of Dr. Elmer Hess, past president of the American Medical Asso 
ciation. This committee was created and is financed by the National Republican 
Party and has absolutely no connection with the American Medical Association 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest B. Howarp, M. D. 


Exuipir 29 


PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 28, 1956. 
Hon, ALBERT M. Gore, 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GORE: This is my transmittal letter, together with list, in reply 
to your telegram of September 13 in which you asked us to submit to you a list 
of persons, committees, or organizations, who purchased 10 or more tickets for 
the fund-raising dinner which was held in Harrisburg, Pa., on that date. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH M. Barr. 


P. C. Scholler, 111 South Austin Ave., Ventnor, N. . $500 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, COPE fund______- 3 500 
C. Warren Ortlip, 331 West Durham St., Philadelphia 500 
Harold C. Heermann, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 500 
William L. Ridpath, Presidential Apartments_____-_________________- 500 
Adam Ejidemiller, Greensburg, Pa i 500 
Joseph Bontempo, Aliquippa, Pa 500 
L. C. Farrer, 48 South Duke St., York, Pa 500 
Eugene Gurkoff, 2941 Green St., Harrisburg 500 
Milton W. Zimmerman, Democratic county chairman, Juniata County, 

Pa : 550 
Howell L. Shay, Moylan, Rose Valley 500 
Fred G. Klunk, Democratic county chairman, Adams County, New Ox- 

en gee Se a eet tar eee es aise Be awe 500 
Michael Baker, Jr., Rochester, Pa 000 
Robert R. Gerhart, Jr., 126 North 5th St., Reading, Pa 750 
Harry A. Kalish, Bsq., 2635 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building- 000 
James Miller, Perry County Democratic chairman, Clair, Pa 550 
Charles B. Weaver, Jr., 13 Jefferson St., Steelton__...._....______-__ 500 
Frank Masters, 5501 River Rd., Harrisburg, Pa________________~ : 500 
Albert J. Bader, Post Office Box 46, Camp Hill, Pa 2, OO) 
G. Franklin McSorley, 1300 Inverness St., Pittsburg 500 
Herbert B. Cohen, 154 Peyton Rd., York, Pa : 500 
Mr. Marsolino, Box 388, Uniontown, Pa 500 
Sidmund Twersky, 5452 Arlington St., Philadelphia 500 
Daniel Swaney, Box 388, Uniontown 550 
Edward W. Troll, 645 West Main St., Somerset 500 
David L. Lawrence, City County Building, Pittsburgh 500 
Manuel Kraus, Blackstone Building, Harrisburg, Pa 000 
Nicholas Brandolini, 8101 St. Martins Lane, Philadelphia 500 
L. P. Kooken, New Oxford, Pa 500 
William C. Daffron, 1001 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa 500 
J. R. McCain, Bowling Green, Media, Pa 500 
John W. Davis, 1729 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa 
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John V. MeTamney, 582 Greenview, Lane, Haverton, Pa S500 
L. . Clark, 246 North Sproul Rd., Broomail, Va now 
Lyle IF’. Boulware, Box 3, Valley Forge, Pa Hoo 
Earl P. Allabach, Trevose Rd. and Edison Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 500 
Samuel Kasser, 6810 North Park Ave., Philadelphia sis 000 
Harold Devlin, 1821 15th St. NW., Washington, D. C now 
Jack Hayes, Chevy Chase, Md 500 
Nathan N. Sionimsky, 135 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa 500 
Clarence Thalheimer, 6820 North Verbna St., Philadelphia, Va 5OO 
C. S. Buchart, York, la- , al 500 
Richard M,. Arnold, 266 Elm Ave., Hershey, Pa ae ; 500 
Jerome Parisey, 2200 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa 500 
John M. Dickey, 18 South Olive St., Media, Pa 500 
Paul Henon, 9 Langdon Lane, Narberth, l’a 500 
Robert Sigel, 822 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa 5OO 
John B. Kelly, 1720 Cherry St., Philadelphia 500 
Abraham Levy, 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia SOO 
Thomas J. McCormick, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 500 
Charles D. Fridy, 49 East Levering Mill Rd., Cynwyd, Pa_- DOO 
George F. Carroll, 111 Simpson Rd., Ardmore, Pa ; DOO 
Albert M. Davis, 220 South 16th St., Vhiladelphia SOO 
Lee F. Driscoll, Jr., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 500 
Wilfred Jordan, 1809 Walnut St., Philadelphia 500 
George M. Ewing, Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia HOO 
Harold T. Rinker, 278 Prospect St., East Stroudsburg__ ee BOO 
Murrell R. Kiefer, Storm, Stroudsburg__-_ 500 
Robert W. Lowry, 227 Pine St., Harrisburg : 500 
Myron Lepkaulk, 2201 Walnut St., Harrisburg ; 500 
J. Ben Taylor, 214 Avon Rd., Merion, Pa____- z 500 
Charles Sludden, Williamsburg, Pa “ seme: 500 


The following moneys were received from the county committees listed below: 


Allegheny county committee sata si _ $16, 050 
Indiana courty committee eee ke ode ” 3, 300 
Greene county committee a : 2, 250 


Bradford county committee ; 2, 650 
York county committee e . 2, 500 


€ 


EXHIBIT : 


1956 CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION BY OFFICIALS OF LARGE CoRPORATIONS—GIFTS OF 
$500 AND OvER, JANUARY 1—AUGUST 31, 1956 


The names of approximately 7,000 officials and directors of the country’s 
225 largest corporations’ were checked against contributors of $500 and over 
to 24 political committees. Approximately 300 of the 7,000 were found to have 
contributed to these groups through August 31 of this year. 

Approximately 15 percent of all money received by these 24 groups in amounts 
of $500 and over came from these 300 officials. Other preliminary results 
are shown in the table below. Comparisons between the parties can only be 
made between corresponding committees in each party, because information 
was available about contributors to many more Republican than Democratic 
committees. 


1The 225 corporations were taken from the Fortune list of July 1956. They include 
the 100 largest industrial corporations (measured by 1955 sales), the 25 largest com 
mercial banks (measured by 1955 assets), the 25 largest merchandising firms (measured by 
1955 sales), the 25 largest transportation companies (measured by 1955 operating revenues), 
the 25 largest life insurance companies (measured by 1955 assets), and the 25 largest 
utilities (measured by 1955 assets). 
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Number of 
corporate offi-- Amounts o/ 
Organization cials making such 
contributions contributior 
of $500 and 
over 


DEMOCRATIC 


Democratic National Committee 

Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 
Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee 
Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver 


REPUBLICAN 


Republican National Committee __ 

Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee 

Young Republicans National Campaign Committee 
National Citizens for Eisenhower 

Committee of Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower 

Salute Dinner TV Committee—eastern division 
Republican State Committee, Delaware 

Republican State Committee, District of Columbia 
United Republican Finance Committee, New York 
Citizens for Eisenhower, District of Columbia- 

Citizens for Eisenhower, Georgia 

New York State Salute to Eisenhower 

Republican Finance Committee, Allegheny County, Pa 
United Republican Finance Committee, San Mateo County, Calif_- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Americans for Democratic Action 

National Committee for an Effective Congress 
Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO 
Railway Labor’s Political League 

Christian Nationalist Crusade 

For America 


Exuipitr 31 


CAMPAIGN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES BY NATIONAL CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATIONS, 
SEPTEMBER 1—30, 1956 


Summarized below are receipts and expenditures for the month of September 
reported to the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections by 29 national 
campaign organizations. With one exception, as noted below, the list includes 
all national campaign committees known to the subcommittee. 

In addition to the national campaign groups listed here, several hundred State 
campaign groups and several thousand local campaign groups are currently 
active. (In 1952 only about one-seventh of campaign expenditures were made 
through national campaign activities.) The totals presented do not, therefore, 
reveal the total amounts of money being spent throughout the country by Repub- 
lican, Democratic, labor, and miscellaneous groups. 

The “direct expenditures” referred to in the fourth column include sums 
spent directly by the organization itself for campaign activities. The “transfers 
to other organizations” are entirely separate funds, not included in “direct 
expenditures.” The funds transferred to other organizations may show up as 
direct expenditures by other organizations. 
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Cash on hand, 
Organization Sept. 1, 1956 


REPURLICAN 


Republican National Committee $664, 625 
Ni ational Federation of Republican Wo- 
23, 452. 27 

} oung Republicans National C ampaign 

Committee 1, 423 
National Republican Senatorial Com- 

mittee... ae J dens 602, 349 
Committee of Arts and Sciences for 

Eisenhower ‘ 720 
National Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon 59, 706. 


7el-. : : --| 1, 442, 276 
DEMOCRATIC 


Democratic National Committee 35, 655. ! 
Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Com- 

mittee --- : 299. § 
Volunteers for Steve nson-Kefauver 30, 579. § 
Democratic Senatorial C ~——— Com- 

mittee Rais ohne ae 26, 541. 


bic cese 7 7 93, O76. ‘ 


LABOR ! 
: 7 333, 114 ; 55 

Re oa Labor's Political Le ague 32, 688. 6 e 20), 00 
\malgamated Political Action Com- 

mittee. 2 . 5, 268. } 16, 419. 5 7, 150. 00 
United Steelworkers Political Action 

Federation - - -- 83, 583. 1! ‘ 
Trainmen‘s Political Education League 7, 066. , 631. 5 50, 00 
Carpenter‘s Nonnartisan Committee 14, 464. 55 5, 00 
Textile Worker's Political Education 

Fund_.- 4, 281. 5, 613. 5 , 00 , 804 
Railway Engine Service Employees 

Educational Political League 948, 09 5. f 750. 00 303. 5 
CAW-CIO Political Action Committee 117, 245. 7 , 386. 36, 900. 00 2,778. 5 85, 953 


‘eek. .:<. 598, 660. 95 98, 318. 77 52, 520. 40 5, O79. 95 , 649 


MISCELLANEOUS 


National Committee for an Effective 
Congress- _ - . 2, 674. 6 , 997. 85 
For America . wah 2, 826. 36 2, 220. 25 
ADS cons 562. 27 28, 732. 13 
National Association of Pro-America 1, 070. 77 509. 50 
Clean Politics Appeal. -- 6, 466. 86 9,974. 44 15, 000. 
Christian Nationalist Crusade. 16, 358. 58 3, 465, 22 
Club.. 29, 381. 20 , 435. 75 
No Tax—No War Committee 9. 33 
Good Government National Committee 2.02 


a 59, 351. 99 91, 335. 14 


' Report has not been received from the Machinists Nonpartisan Political League 
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9 


Exuipir 32 


INDIVIDUAL POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $500 AND OVER, AS REPORTED TO TH! 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1—-AUGUSI 
31, 1956 


Attached is a list of all persons making political gifts of $500 or more between 
January 1 and August 31, 1956, to 24 political committees reporting to the 
Clerk of the United States House of Representatives. 

The committees reporting included 14 Republican groups, 4 Democratic groups, 
and 6 miscellaneous groups. Comparisons are possible between the national 
committees of the 2 major parties and between the senatorial campaign commit 
tees of the 2 parties. The total Republican contributions cannot be compared to 
the Democratic total because several State and local Republican groups sub- 
mitted reports and corresponding Democratic groups did not. 


Summary 


Organization Contribu- Amount 
tions 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 


Democratic National Committee $124, 953 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee : 7, 500 
Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee 5 11, 000 
Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefau ver 4, 506 


REPUBLICAN —NATIONAL 


Republican National Committee ___- : 510, 164 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee { 131, 800 
Young Republican National Campaign Committee 500 
National Citizens for Eisenhower 227, 500 
Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower-- 2, 000 
Salute Dinner Television Committee— Eastern Division ‘ 23 23, 700 


REPUBLICAN—STATE AND LOCAL 


Republican State Committee of Delaware 7 410, 961 
Republican State Committee in and for the District of Columbia 88, 500 
United Republican Finance Committee for the State of New York r 363, 900 
Citizens for Eisenhower for the District ot Columbia { 5, 000 
Citizens for Eisenhower Committee of Georgia 3 5 3, 000 
New York State Salute to Eisenhower 107, 800 
Republican Finance Committee of Allegheny County, Pa 137, 525 
United Republican Finance Committee of San Mateo County, C 2, 000 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LABOR 


Americans for Democratic Action 23, 063 
National Committee for an Effective Congress 17, 000 
Committee on Political Education, AF L-CIO ‘ 2, 000 
Railway Labor’s Political League eo 2, 500 
Christian Nationalist Crusade . : 1, 120 
For America..........- F 32, 152 


Total Bes tee iataianeess , o 1, 870, 138 
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EXHIBIT 33 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
AREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
VWiashinoton, D. C., October 23, 1956 
Hon. ALBERT Gort! 
Chairma Neonate Nubcommittes on Pri leges and Elections lnited 


States Senate Washington, D. ¢ 


DEAR SENATOR GORE At the conclusion of my testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections on Tuesday, October 9, 1956, you 
indicated that an additional statement on behalf of the International Brother 
hood of Teamsters would be received, if it was our desire to submit such a 
statement 

It is clear from my testimony that the International Brotherhood of Team 
sters has no political committees; has engaged in no fund-raising activities for 
political purposes; and has made no campaign contributions and expenditures. 
Moreover, the policies and views of this international union on political activity 
are set forth in the general president's letter contained in the October issue of 
the International Teamster, copies of which have been submitted to your 
subcommittee 

While we have appreciated the opportunity of appearing before your sub- 
committee, it does appear that my testimony has added little to vour inquiry 
into political practices and campaign contributions and expenditures during 
current election campaigns. <A further statement by the International Brother 
hood of Teamsters would be equally unproductive. Accordingly, unless your 
subcommittee desires otherwise, no additional statement will be submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
E1n AR O. Moun, Vice President. 


EXHIBIT 34 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR Gort We appreciate your letter of October 19 giving us the 
opportunity to submit a statement replying to the remarks of Senator Curtis, 
of Nebraska, before your committee. We are indeed happy at any time to assist 
in supplying whatever facts are helpful to the proper functioning of the Congress 

As we understand the matter, the gist of the remarks of Senator Curtis is as 
follows 

(1) Senator Curtis alleges “that the national officials of the Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association (apparently NRECA) are campaigning for the Steven 
son-Kefauver ticket” and that this is of interest to the committee because it 
is in accordance “with the committee’s efforts to weigh the use of funds collected 
from members of an organization for their services and using these funds for 
partisan political activities.’ 

This charge is untrue. I shall have more to say about it later 

(2) That “Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association spoke to a regional REA meeting at Lincoln, Nebr., 
on September 24, 1956, and accused the Eisenhower administration of scuttling 
the REA program.” 

This is not true. More on this later, too. 

That Clyde T. Ellis, in the same Lincoln, Nebr., speech “* * * also accused 
this (Eisenhower) administration of preventing the authorization of a 230- 
kilowatt total [sic?] transmission line from Fort Randall, S. Dak., to Grand 
Tsland, Nebr.” 

Chis approximates the truth. Much more on this later. 

t) That a part of N *ECA’s allegedly partisan activities includes the “pro- 
gramfing] and ‘nanc[ing} of former Governor McGrath’s [apparently ‘Me- 
Math’s’] speaking engagements.” 
Untrue 


>) The Senator alleges, by clear implication, that the appearance of Clyde 
T. Ellis before an agricultural subcommittee of the Democratic National Com 
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mittee at Chicago, IlL., “which subcommittee worked under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Claude Wickard” was also a pattern of partisan activity 

Untrue. 

(6) And Senator Curtis says, it is “alleged that Clay Cockney [sic, apparently 
meaning Clay Cochran], a staff official of NRECA has been assigned to prepare 
speech material for Senator Estes Kefauver both before and since the Democrat 
[sic] National Convention.” 

Untrue. 

(The above quotations are from the committee transcript of the statement by 
Senator Curtis. Bracketed material by the writer.) 

Now, more particulars concerning charges made by Senator Curtis 

Let me say first that NRECA is the national service organization of 930 rural 
electric organizations, including 33 out of 37 of the rural electric borrowers in his 
State of Nebraska. It is a voluntary membership organization to which about 
91 percent of all the rural electric systems in the United States belong. It is a 
nonpartisan organization devoted to protecting and promoting the rural electric 
program. It is governed by a 43-man board of directors, 1 from each State 
elected annually by the member systems of his or her State. I am employed by 
the board to manage the organization as general manager, a position I have held 
since January 3, 1943, except for about 2 years of military duty during World 
War II. 

Most of the rural electric systems are independent farmer-owned and farmer 
controlled cooperative enterprises, enjoying, I trust, the full rights of freedom 
of speech and assembly under our Constitution. A few of them are power dis 
tricts, local units of government, whose citizens, likewise, I trust, are free souls 

The policies of the organization are fixed by resolutions passed by the voting 
delegates to our national annual meetings and by the board of directors. These 
are policies fixed by farmers in the interests of rural people and are, I hope, not 
a proper subject of control or censorship by any public body, including the 
Congress. 

I am indeed astonished that Senator Curtis has “had many farmers (in 
Nebraska) approach (him) on a problem * * *” which he refers to as their 
resentment of “the fact that the national officials of NRECA are apparently 
campaigning for the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket,” because I have not received 
one single letter, telegram, phone call, or other contact from any rural system 
or farmer-member of such a system in Nebraska making any such complaint 
I shall refer to this again later. 

I have not “accused the Eisenhower administration of scuttling the REA pro 
gram” in a speech at Lincoln, Nebr., or anywhere else, as alleged by Senator 
Curtis. It is true that some of this administration’s officials have propagandized 
for higher interest rates on REA loans; it is true that the budget recommenda- 
tions of this administration for REA loan funds would have resulted in a serious 
shortage of such funds had the Congress not overridden those budget requests 
and increased them, as requested by this, the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association; it is true that this administration’s power policies indicate a 
decided leaning toward monopoly-minded power company policies, ideas, and 
ideals, and that the success of such policies would jeopardize the rural electrifi- 
cation program and is doing so now in some areas. These are simple facts. But 
I have not charged the administration with “scuttling the REA program” because 
it has not done so, largely for the reason that our people, in Nebraska and else- 
where, with the help of their friends in the Congress, have protected the program. 

I have not “accused this (Eisenhower) administration of preventing the au- 
thorization of a 230-kilowatt total [sic] transmission line from Fort Randall, 
S. Dak., to Grand Island, Nebr.” as alleged by Senator Curtis. What I said at 
Lincoln, Nebr.—and I said it in an interview with a reporter (Betty Person) and 
not in a public speech—was that “Nebraska is entitled to and should be getting, 
or have lines under construction for getting, Missouri River power into Nebraska 
in quantity * * * but the (Eisenhower) administration destroyed these efforts 
when it produced a report saying the 230-kilowatt line from Fort Randall (dam 
in South Dakota) to Grand Island was not feasible.” This quotation is from 
Miss Person’s story in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star of Monday, September 24, 1956. 

Senator Curtis knows the history of the Fort Randall-Grand Island line as 
well as I do. He knows that the 230-kilovolt line was included in the original 
plan for the Fort Randall power station. He knows that in January 1955 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower submitted to the Congress the annual budget of the administra- 
tion which called for initial funds for a small 115- kilovolt transmission line from 
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Fort Randall to Neligh, Nebr., half way to Grand Island, a line which would have 
been wholly inadequate and virtually useless as far as performing the functions 
originally contemplated for the 230-kilovolt facility so badly needed. 

Senator Curtis knows that in the spring of 1955, NRECA appeared before the 
House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees—on behalf of our Nebraska 
people—insisting that the 115-kilovolt line was inadequate and that the 230- 
kilovolt line should be built. Senator Curtis knows that studies submitted to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees by the Nebraska Public Power 
Svstem indicated the 230-kilovolt line to be feasible—that it would pay out with- 
out costing the taxpayers a dime. Senator Curtis knows that the House com- 
mittee deleted the 115-kilovolt line and requested the Bureau of Reclamation 
to consider construction of the 230-kilovolt line instead. The Senate committee 
approved $60,000 for a study to determine the feasibility of the 230-kilovolt line 
with the proviso that if it were found feasible, the Secretary would so report to 
the committee with the clear implication that if it were not feasible, the Depart- 
ment would go ahead with the smaller line. The Senate and House concurred. 

At about the time Congress adjourned last year, the Department of Interior 
submitted to the Senate Appropriations Committee a finding that the 230-kilovolt 
line was not feasible. that it would result in an annual deficit of $228,800 and a 
total deficit of $11,642,500 over a 50-year period. This was a hard blow and pro- 
vided the opposition with all the information it needed. 

When President Eisenhower submitted his annual budget message to Congress 
this year, on January 16, 1956, lo and behold he too recommended funds only 
for the small 115-kilovolt line and not for the 230-kilovolt line as unanimously 
requested and desired by the farmers’ electric systems of Nebraska and as sup- 
ported by this organization, NRECA. 

The rural electric people of Nebraska rose up in arms. They came to Wash- 
ington in numbers, protesting. NRECA protested. 

Finally, a month or so later, February 21, 1956, in a special message to Con- 
gress, the President stated that immediate construction of the 230-kilovolt facility 
was essential and requested an appropriaiton of $5,500.000 for the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the Interior to proceed. But the damage was 
already done. Feeling in the Congress was already running high against the 
administration for opposing badly needed dams and transmission lines in many 
parts of the country, and now this Fort Randall-Grand Island line, already 
crippled by the administration’s declaration that it was not feasible, and now 
singled out in a special message rather than having been included in the regular 
budget request on January 16, stood out, exposed and vulnerable. Nor was any 
reason ever given for this remarkable about-face on the part of the admin- 
istration. 

The Senator from Nebraska knows that Congress failed to provide the funds in 
1956, and he knows why Congress failed to do so. He knows it was for the 
reasons cited above plus one other fact. He is aware that the chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies, Representative Mike Kirwan, of Ohio, announced on the floor 
of the House on May 22, 1956, that his committee had refused funds for the line 
and pointedly explained why. Among other things, Congressman Kirwan said: 

“* * * T made the motion to take the money out of the bill for that trans- 
mission line * * * TI will give you the reason * * * T will tell you why. On 
those rollealls (seven rolleall votes in the 82d Cong. on the Interior bill) the 
Members from Nebraska voted against public power in the Northwest; they 
voted against public power in the Southwest: they voted against it in the South- 
east, and they voted against it in the Missouri Basin.” 

Continuing, Mr. Kirwan said: 

“* * * T am interested in America and in fairness to all the States, not 
whether the House was Democratic or Republican. I do not care what it was. 
I only presented the bill to the House at that time (Interior bill, 82d Cong.) and 
IT am telling the gentleman the way Nebraska voted against every State that 
wanted public power. I do not believe Nebraska should get a Federal appropria- 
tion for this transmission line when it has been in opposition to appropriations 
for public power in its sister States.” 

Congressman Kirwan left no doubt in the mind of his listeners that the 
Nebraska line was being refused at least partly because of the attitude of the 
Nebraska delegation on power facilities for other areas—often supporting the 
administration’s efforts to kill off multipurpose dams and transmission lines. 
Although he deleted the remarks from the record later, Congressman Kirwan 
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said the Nebraska delegation “would vote against the second coming of Christ if 
it didn’t happen in Nebraska.” I didn’t say that, Congressman Kirwan said it 

As far as the Nebraska line is concerned, every man is entitled to his interpre 
tation of the facts. I have recited the facts. Year after year the Nebraska 
rural electric systems and NRECA have urged funds for the construction of this 
line. In 1955 the administration blocked any chances for this line by a finding of 
infeasibility. In 1956 the Congress failed to provide funds after the belated 
budget request. At least some of the House Members singled out the line and 
justified their action against it on the grounds that the Nebraska delegation has 
consistently opposed Federal power facilities in areas outside Nebraska and 
should not, therefore, be entitled to something it would deny others. 

This I do not hesitate to say: If Senator Curtis had spent the same energ) 
trying to help Nebraska people get the Nebraska line as he has spent trying to 
defend the administration’s bungling of it and criticizing its principal supporter, 
NRECA, we would have had that line under construction. 

The Senator’s comments on the speeches of Governor McMath can be disposed 
of briefly. Governor McMath was put on the program at Lincoln by the Senator's 
own Nebraska people. We had previously advised our State leaders that Mr 
McMath was available to discuss the Trimble bill—a bill designed to reverse 
some of the administration's policies regarding the sale of Federal wholesale 
power—policies that threaten to wreck many of the farmers’ electric coopera 
tives which are dependent on the Federal dams for their power supply. He 
would speak on behalf of the National Water Resources Committee, an organiza- 
tion of rural electric cooperatives and local public distribution systems. But the 
decision to schedule him for a speech was made in Nebraska by Nebraska people 

If Senator Curtis does not already know, he should be advised that the 
activities of former Governor McMath on the Trimble bill are being financed 
by the voluntary contributions of rural electric cooperatives and local publicly 
owned electric systems to the National Water Resources Committee, directly, 
and not through NRECA. He should also know that the NWRC was organized 
by some of the rural electric systems and other groups solely for the purpose of 
securing legislation to prevent the present administration from pricing Federal 
power out of the market for rural electric systems, and specifically to prevent 
the present administration from increasing the wholesale cost of power to 
farmers in the Southwest by a flat 40 percent, while leaving the cost of power 
sold to power companies and aluminum companies unchanged. What does the 
Senator advise? Does he think farmers no longer have a right to peaceably 
assemble and petition the Congress and tell their fellow farmers of their troubles, 
and to speak out through their own employees, including myself, through Gov- 
ernor McMath or otherwise? 

I categorically, vigorously, flatly deny that there is any truth in the Senator's 
statement that the funds contributed by our members are being “used by its leader 
ship to campaign for ene political party.” Our expenditures are a matter of 
record, open to any of our members. Does the Senator really mean that he is op 
posed to farmers being organized to defend their interests against all comers 
including power-company-minded officials of the Eisenhower administration 
notably those having to do with the Department of the Interior, TVA, the Fed 
eral Power Commission, and the Atomic Energy Commission? I ask this because 
we have not hesitated to speak out against efforts made to weaken, cripple, or 
destroy the farmers’ electric systems, regardless of the party in power at the 
time. We have spoken out during prior administrations. We have done so in 
line with the policies laid down by farmers themselves. We have done so pub- 
licly and without attempted concealment. We shall continue to do so whenever 
and wherever anything happens which threatens the interests of our members, 
regardless of what party is in control of the Government, and regardless of who 
it is in what party that is guilty of what we consider to be activities destructive 
to the interests of the farmers’ electric systems. 

Senator Curtis is well aware of the fact that NRECA has been criticized for 
years for publishing the voting record of every Member of the Congress on issues 
affecting the rural electrification program. But we continue to publish that 
record because our members want that record and direct it by resolutions, even 
though in this instance it does show that Senator Curtis has voted for our 
program only 30 percent of the time since he took office. This farmers’ service 
organization does not make a Congressman’s voting record. We only publish 
it at the direction of our members. We shall continue to do so. 

Lastly, as to what Senator Curtis says is an allegation that Clay Cochran of 
the NRECA staff “has been assigned to prepare speech material for Senator 
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Estes Kefauver both before and since the Democratic National Convention.” 
It is a matter of common knowledge that Dr. Cochran and other members of our 
staff are frequently asked by Members of the Congress—in both Houses—Demo- 
crats and Republicans—to supply statistical data, summaries of situations in 
various areas, opinions on trends affecting the program, etc. We make every 
effort to supply that information, as quickly as possible, by telephone, in con- 
ference, in writing. Keeping the Congress informed—on the facts and on the 
viewpoints of our members—is one, if not the single most vital, task we perform 
for our members. This is no secret. It is our job. We shall continue to perform 
it to the very best of our ability. And we will give assistance to any Member of 
the Congress who requests it. 

Neither Clay Cochran nor any other member of the NRECA staff has been 
assigned to serve as speech writer for any Member of the Congress more than any 
other Member. He has not been assigned to write speeches for Senator Kefauver. 
We have supplied factual material to Senator Kefauver just as we have to many, 
many others, including the Republican Party. As to if, how, where, and under 
what circumstances such material has been useful to Senator Kefauver—or 
others—this is best known by the individuals themselves, and we suggest that 
Senator Curtis address any further questions on this point to his colleagues. 
We cannot speak for them. 

I repeat that we will continue to assist any Member of the Congress who re- 
quests help on facts, or understanding the problems of our people, and we 
earnestly wish that Senator Curtis would consult us more frequently. It would 
help us to know what he thinks, and we believe it would help him to know what 
our problems are and what he can do to help us with them. 

I have written the foregoing as briefly as the subject matter would permit, 
indeed far more briefly than I would prefer. If you need additional information, 
please let us know. 

We note that Senator Curtis requested that the information on NRECA be 
considered in “executive session,” i. e., closed to the public and the press. But, 
Senator Curtis made his charges against this farmers’ organization available 
to the press and they received widespread circulation. We would prefer that 
this letter be considered in public session because we have nothing to hide, 
nothing to fear except misinformation and the confusion that results from the 
spreading of propaganda at variance with the facts. We feel we have no choice, 
therefore, but to make this statement available to the press also, and we are 
therefore releasing it simultaneously with delivery to your office. 

Senator Gore, I sincerely hope and urge that your committee will determine: 
(1) the extent to which the cost-plus power company monopolies are endeavor- 
ing to buy American public opinion through propaganda advertising—and of 
course charging the total cost to the helpless rate-payers as an expense before 
taxes; and (2) the extent to which these power companies have contributed in 
1956—most of it indirectly, no doubt—to the campaigns of candidates for Federal 
office, both in the primaries and the general elections. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CLypE T. Evuis, General Manager. 
Attachments. 

P. S.—Senator Curtis requests copies of all of my speeches made between 
January 1, 1956 and November 5, 1956, and I am transmitting to you herewith 
copies of what I believe to be all of the speeches and statements I have made 
during this period for which I had prepared texts. The attachments include: 

“Cooperation and the American Way of Life,” report to the 14th annual 
meeting of members, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, January 
23, 1956, at Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 

Statement before the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, Febru- 
ary 15, 1956. 

Statement before the joint subcommittees of the Committees on Public Works 
and Interior and Insular Affairs on proposed SPA rate increases and cost 
allocations, March 1, 1956. 

Statement before the subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on S. 26438, cited as Electric Energy Development Act of 1955, 
April 24, 1956. 

Statement before the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
May 25, 1956. 


Statement in support of S. 3338, before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, June 28, 1956. 
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Statement before the joint subcommittee of Senate Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Public Works in support of Senate Resolution 2S1, 
July 6, 1956. 

Statement before Senate Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, 
October 10, 1956. 

Balanced, Dynamic Cooperative Management, report of Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager, National Rural Electric Cooperative 
meeting, 1956. 

Statement at the 20th Biennial Congress of the Cooperative League, Chicago, 
Ill., October 24, 1956. 

A statement of the problems of the rural electrification and telephone program 
as of November 10, 1955. 

In addition, I am sending you copies of the suggested platform language which 
we submitted to the platform committees of both the Republican and Democrati 
Parties this year, and copies of the resolutions passed at our last annual meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo., and the last regional meeting at Lincoln, Nebr., September 1956 


C. T. E 


(Copies of the speeches and statement referred to above may be found in the 
files of the subcommittee. ) 


Association, regional 


N oe m OF 
ExHIBIT 35 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1956 
Senator ALBERT GORE, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: We have your letter of October 20, 1956 

Your letter requests, first, “An estimate of the number of the people your 
committee has assisted in registering * * * so far this year.” As I thought 
we made quite clear when Senator Curtis asked this question at the hearing, 
there is no conceivable way of making such an estimate. That should be ob 
vious, even to Senator Curtis, on the slightest reflection. 

You request, next, the amount of money spent so far this year by our com- 
mittee on urging people to register. Only a few of our expenditures have been 
solely or principally for the purpose of urging people to register. The total for 
such expenditures, thus far, is $30,479.16. In addition, however, it is the normal 
practice for our pamphlets, literature, correspondence, etc., to bear the slogan 
“Register and Vote.” In addition, representatives of this organization as a 
part of any speech they make ordinarily urge their hearers to register and vote. 
The estimate above given, however, represents the only expenditures which 
can be allocated solely or principally to urging people to register. 

The cost and the number of copies of the voting record distributed to the 
members of the AFL-CIO is as follows: 

State voting records, 10,169,400. All have been distributed; printing cost, 
$37,302.05; shipping cost, $8,969.62. 

Voting records (compilation 48 States), 25,000 printed; 19,185 distributed ; 
printing cost, $3,960; shipping cost, $537.19. 

These costs are as of this date. Some small items in connection with the 
voting records by States have not been billed as yet. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES L. McDevitt, 
JACK KROLL, 
Codirectors. 


ExHIBitT 36 


Detroit, M1cH., October 29, 1556. 
Senator ALBERT GORE, 


Care of Walter J. Bristow, Jr., 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR GORE: I am grateful to you for the courtesy you have extended 
in permitting me to file for the report a statement concerning the remarks made 
by Senator Curtis regarding the UAW broadcast called Eye Opener. 
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Walter Reuther’s testimony has more than adequately covered the question of 
the union’s right to express itself in political matters, through whatever medium. 
I would add only that Senator Curtis, by selective quotation from only one broad- 
cast, presented a quite lopsided notion of its general content. He failed to 
mention that we broadcast on Eye Opener liberal portions of his own speech 
before the UAW Education Conference in Washington, that the audience-panel 
portion of the debate in which he was a participant was telecast by the UAW in 
Washington, and that we have persistently attempted, on Eye Opener, to get 
responsible Republican spokesmen to appear on the broadcasts and have been as 
persistently rebuffed. Several invitations have been sent Senator Curtis’ col- 
league, Senator Goldwater, to appear on either the broadcasts or the union’s 
weekly telecast, and Senator Goldwater has ducked them. What is more, at the 
outset of the primary campaigns, we sought to have the probable Republican 
nominee record, for broadcast on Eye Opener—responses to a large number of 
questions bearing on the campaign, these to be broadcast without editing and 
without editorial comment by us, in parallel with responses by the then probable 
Democratic nominee. White House Press Secretary Hagerty informed us that 
the President does not give “exclusives.” Later, when we sought access, through 
Mr. Hagerty, to tape recordings of White House press conferences, we were 
informed by Mr. Hagerty that we were not an accredited news agency and there- 
fore not entitled to such access. Senator Curtis failed to mention that, for the 
past 6 years, the UAW has sought unremittingly to persuade the Republican Party, 
through responsible spokesmen, to participate in a series (of open-ended dura- 
tion) of political debates with Democratic Party spokesmen, and have received 
only ill-tempered rejections and mendacious assertions that for the GOP to do 
so would be to collaborate with the UAW in a violation of the law. The official 
Republican position appears to be that by withholding GOP participation in open 
debate on issues of public importance, it acquires the right to veto the first 
amendment. 

Although the UAW, in its broadcasts and telecasts, has aggressively pursued 
realization of the legislative and social objectives approved by UAW delegate 
conventions, it has not failed to give abundant publicity to Republican positions 
on such objectives. If this publicity has at times been short of flattering to the 
GOP and its representatives, this is a shortcoming which can be remedied by 
changing what is placed before the mirror, rather than by bending or shattering 
the mirror. 

We will place the coverage and objectivity of the UAW broadcasts and telecasts 
against any comparable programs of news and comment which Senator Curtis 
would care to nominate. 

Very sincerely, 
Guy Nunn, 
Radio Director, UAW. 
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OcTOBER 20, 1956. 
Mr. CARROLL P. NEWTON, 
Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Newton: During the hearings before the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections held on October 10, 1956, you were questioned regarding the prob- 
lem of agency commissions on regularly scheduled commercial programs which 
are preempted by paid political programs. Specifically, you were asked about 
the payment of commissions where a regular commercial program placed through 
your agency is preempted by a political program also placed through your agency, 
and in that respect you replied that you knew of no instance where your agency 
had received commissions for both programs. 

The subcommittee is also interested in the policy in regard to the payment of 
commissions on commercial programs placed through one agency which are pre- 
empted by a political program placed through a different agency. In other words, 
to take a specific example, what would happen in regard to your commission if a 
program sponsored by an advertiser represented by your agency was preempted 
by a political broadcast sponsored by the Democratic National Committee, repre- 
sented by the firm of Norman, Craig & Kummel? 


ere 
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We would appreciate it if you would advise us both as to the present policy 
of the networks and agencies in such a situation and as to your considered opinion 
as to what the policy should be. 

We will appreciate your cooperation in this regard 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. Moore, Special Counsel 


ExHIBIT 38 


BATTEN, BarRTON, DursTINE & OSBORN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 26, 1956 
JOHN P. Moore, Esq., 
Special Counsel, Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Moore: This is in reply to your letter of October 20, 1956, in which 
you request information concerning the payment of advertising agency commis 
sions by television networks on commercial programs placed through one agency 
which are omitted for political programs placed through a different agency. 

It is the current policy of all three networks (NBC, CBS, and ABC) not to pay 
advertising agency commission under these circumstances to the agency handling 
the omitted commercial program. This policy is a new one instituted this year 
and represents a complete reversal of policy on the part of all three networks 

We have taken issue with each of the networks with respect to this new policy 
We feel it is completely unjust and places an unwarranted burden on the agency. 
An advertising agency has no way whatsoever available to it to recoup the losses 
in commission which it suffers by the implementation of this new network policy. 
At the same time, the agency must continue to incur the expenses regularly 
attributable to the program omitted. This is true even when the agency receives 
30 days or more notice of the omission of the program for a political telecast. 

In prior years the networks have paid agency commission to an agency handling 
a commercially sponsored program omitted for a political telecast. This expense 
of the networks has been passed on to the political committee sponsoring the 
political program. We feel that if we accepted the new policy of the networks 
of not paying commission under these circumstances, we would in fact be absorb- 
ing an expense which has in the past been the expense of the political committee. 
We question the propriety and even the legality of any such arrangement. 

Despite our strong feelings on this matter, we have not as yet succeeded in 
convincing the networks that the new policy is unsound, and that they should 
reinstate their prior policy in this connection. 

Very truly yours, 
CARROLL P. NEWTON. 


x 





